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HISTORY FOR EVERYBODY*: A POSTSCRIPT TO 
“THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY” 


By H. G. 


I 
Historians andthe Teaching of History 


OR the better part of three years the writer of these notes 

has been occupied almost entirely in an intensely inter- 
esting enterprise. He has been getting his own ideas about 
the general process of history into order, and he has been 
setting them down, having them checked by various people, 
and publishing them as a book, “The Outline of History,” 
which both in America and Europe has had a considerable 
vogue. In volumes or in complete sets of parts it has already 
found over two hundred thousand purchasers; it is still being 
bought in considerable quantities, and it is being translated 
and published in several foreign languages; it is quite pos- 
sible that it has sufficiently interested almost as many people 
to read it through as it has found purchasers to take the 
easier step of buying it. 

This ‘“‘Outline of History” did not by any means contain 
all the history the writer himself would like to know or ought 
to know, and much less did it profess to condense all history 
for its readers. But it did attempt to sketch a framework, 
which people might have in common, and into which every- 

* Copyright 1921, by H. G. Wells. 
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one might fit his own particular reading and historical 
interests. It did try to give all history as one story. And 
the largeness of the measure of its success is certainly much 
more due to the widespread desire for such an Outline than to 
any particular merit of the particular “Outline” the writer 
produced. So far as reception goes, almost any enterprising 
person might have succeeded as the writer has succeeded. 
He was, as people say, “meeting a long-felt want.” But his 
years of work in meeting it have necessarily made him some- 
thing of a specialist in historical generalities, and the adven- 
ture of making and spreading the “Outline” abroad has been 
full of interesting and suggestive experiences. Some of the 
criticism to which the ‘‘Outline” has been subjected affords 
an opportunity for profitable comment. To “answer” all its 
critics would be a preposterously self-important thing to do, 
but, from the point of view of our general education, some of 
them do repay examination. And accordingly he is setting 
down these present notes to the “Outline”; partly comments 
upon the educational significance of its general reception and 
partly a consideration of the mental attitudes, the moral and 
intellectual pose, into which it has thrown certain of its 
critics. 

A most fruitful question the writer found was this: “Why 
was it left for me in 1918 to undertake this task?” There 
has been a need of some such general account of man’s story 
in the universe for many years. Such an account is surely a 
necessary part of any properly conceived education. One 
might almost say it was the most necessary part. For why 
do we teach history to our children? To take them out of 
themselves, to place them in a conscious relationship to the 
whole community in which they live, to make them realize 
themselves as actors and authors in a great drama which be- 
gan long before they were born and which opens out to issues 
far transcending any personal ends in their interest and im- 
portance. And it is a commonplace to say that in the last 
century or so the sphere of human interest has widened out 
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with marvellous rapidity until it comprehends the whole 
world. Economically, intellectually, and in many other 
ways the world becomes one community. But, while there 
has been this enormous enlargement of human interests, 
there has been, if anything, a narrowing down of the scope of 
historical teaching. If the reader will look into the sort of 
history that is taught in schools to-day and compare it with 
the yellow old books of our great grandfathers, he will find 
rather a shrinkage towards the intensive study of particular 
periods and phases of history than an extension to meet the 
more extensive needs of a new age. 

This is a curious result, but it is not a very difficult one to 
understand. Something of the same sort of narrowing down 
from broad views to closer and more detailed study went on 
for a time also in the teaching of science. In both cases the 
narrowing down can be ascribed to the same cause, to the 
growing accumulation, refinement, and elaboration of de- 
tailed knowledge, and to the increasing numbers, and the con- 
sequent increased division in labor and specialization, of the 
original workers in the two fields. In the field of physical 
science particularly, and also in the field of biological science 
to a lesser degree, an extensive revision of fundamental con- 
ceptions has largely corrected this tendency towards narrow 
and specialized attention, but there has not been the same 
recasting of fundamentals in historical study. And the 
teaching of history in schools has followed the movement of 
the student of history towards concentration and not the 
needs of the common citizen towards ampler views, because 
there has never yet been a proper recognition of the difference 
in aim between study for knowledge, the historical study of the 
elect, on the one hand, and teaching, the general education of 
the citizen for the good not only of the citizen but of the 
community, on the other. But these are divergent aims. 
The former is a deep and penetrating pursuit of truth; the 
latter a common instruction and discipline in broad ideas and 
the general purpose. The material may be the same, the 
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science of physics, biology, or,history as the case may be, but 
the method of treatment may be widely different in the two 
cases. 

Education is really one of the newest of the arts and sci- 
ences. The idea of particular, exceptional people pursuing 
learning has been familiar to the world for scores of centuries, 
but the idea of preparing the minds of whole classes-or whole 
communities for co-operations and common actions by a 
training in common ideas is comparatively a new one. The 
idea of education as learning still dominates us, and so it is 
that while we have numbers of teachers of history who are or 
who attempt to be, or who pose as historians who teach, we 
have comparatively few teachers of history who are teachers 
whose instrument is history. In relation to the science of 
history, and indeed to all the sciences, the importance of 
teacher as teacher is still insufficiently recognized. 

Now, the virtues required of the historian as of the special- 
ist in any other science are extreme accuracy, fulness, deli- 
cacy, and discrimination within the department of his work. 
He is usually not concerned with a philosophical review of 
the whole field of his science and very chary of invading any 
unfamiliar provinces of his subject, because of the great risks 
he will run there of making, if not positive blunders, at least 
incomplete-statements. The specialists will catch him out, 
and though the point may be an utterly trivial one, he will 
have been caught out, and that discredits the historian ex- 
cessively. But the teacher’s concern is primarily with the 
taught and with giving them a view of their universe as a 
whole. It is only after undergoing such comprehensive 
teaching that a student should be handed over to learn, by 
example and participation in some definite specialization 
of study, the finer precisions. 

The modern community has yet to develop a type of 
teacher with the freedom and leisure to make a thorough and 
continuous study of contemporary historical and other scien- 
tific knowledge in order to use these accumulations to the 
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best effect in general education. Because this is work for 
teachers and not for historians. The insufficient number of 
teachers we maintain are kept closely to the grindstone of 
actual lesson-giving. Perhaps a time will come when, over 
and above the professors and teachers actively in contact 
with pupils and classes, there will be a considerable organi- 
zation of educationists whose work will be this intermediate 
selection and preparation of knowledge for educational pur- 
poses. ‘ But in Britain at any rate there are no signs of any 
development of this broader, more philosophical grade of 
teacher. The British universities have no philosophy of 
education and hardly any idea of an educational duty to the 
community as a whole. At the Reformation they became, 
and they have remained to this day, meanly and timidly 
aristocratic in spirit. The typical British university don 
has little of the spirit that would tolerate and help these 
master teachers we need. He would not suffer them; he 
would be jealous of them and spiteful towards them. Such 
master teachers may be appearing in the United States of 
America or in some foreign country; in America, for example, 
such teachers of history as Professors Breasted, James 
Harvey Robinson, and Hutton Webster seem to be doing 
interpretative work in history of a very original and useful 
type. Given a class of such educational scholars able to sus- 
tain an intelligent criticism and to co-operate generously and 
intelligently, one can imagine the kind of Outline of History 
that would be possible: simple, clear, accurate, without fussy 
pedantries, and beautifully proportioned and right. But 
that class does not exist, and that perfect Outline is at present 
impossible. So far from sneering at the writer’s brief year 
or so of special reading and at such superficialities and inade- 
quacies as “The Outline of History” may betray (and does 
betray), it would rather become the teacher of history to 
realize how much better it is than anything the teaching 
organization of which he is a part deserved. It is not that 
the writer has stepped into the field of popular history 
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teaching and done something impertinently and roughly that 
would otherwise have been done well. It is that he has 
stepped in and done something urgently necessary that would 
not otherwise have been done at all. 

“The Outline of History” takes the form of a story of man- 
kind for popular reading. But that is only its first form. It 
is intended to be the basis, it is presented as a scheme, of 
elementary historical teaching throughout the world. It 
was written to help oust such teaching of history as one 
still finds going on in England—of the history of England 
from 1066 to the death of Queen Anne, for example, without 
reference to any remoter past or to the present or to any 
exterior world—forever from the schools. “The Outline of 
History” may presently be superseded in that work of re- 
placement by some better Outline. But the writer has taken 
no risks in that matter; if no other and better Outline ap- 
pears, his “‘Outline”’ will go on being revised and repolished 
and republished. Its critics may rest assured that nothing 
but a better Outline will put an end to its career. He has 
written and issued it in such a fashion that it can benefit by 
every critical comment. It was first issued in England in 
monthly parts whose covers, erring at times in the direction 
of the gorgeous, brightened the bookstalls for a year. 
These parts were closely scrutinized by numerous readers, 
and a considerable amount of detail was amended and im- 
proved by their suggestions. Then it was completely reset 
and issued in book form, and in that form it has been very 
extensively reviewed. The writer keeps files of all the criti- 
cisms and suggestions received, and the text of the book is 
periodically checked and modified in accordance with these 
comments. In three or four years’; time it will be possible 
to make a fresh issue in parts, and this again will be followed 
up by what will be a real fourth edition. By that time the 
amount of slips and errors will probably be reduced to very 
slight proportions indeed. 

On the whole, the ‘‘Outline,” as an Outline, has stood the 
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fire of criticism and the silent judgments of reconsideration 
very well. In the next edition it will be still essentially the 
same “Outline.” Naturally, in a copious work of this kind, 
there are many phrases, loose or weak or indiscreet or unjust, 
that jar on the writer as he rereads what he has written, and 
which need to be pruned and altered. Certain clumsinesses 
of construction will be corrected: the account of the Aryan- 
speaking peoples comes too early in the present edition for 
perfect lucidity, and it will be moved to a later chapter; and 
the account of the rise of the Dutch republic will be put in its 
proper chronological order before the account of the English 
commonweal. The chapter upon the changes in the earth’s 
climate seems to be a little heavy for many readers and may 
perhaps be taken out; and the work that is now being done 
by Rivers, Elliot Smith, and their associates upon the open- 
ing cultural phases from which the first civilizations arose 
and the application of the results of psycho-analysis to 
human history, may soon make it possible to rewrite the 
account of the stone ages in a much fuller and clearer, more 
assured and less speculative, fashion. In one or two places 
a proliferation of controversial footnotes has led to a distor- 
tion that calls for reduction: the dispute about the education 
of Mr. Gladstone, for example. Perhaps, too, the next year 
or so may supply material that will qualify the account of the 
negotiations and temporary settlements of the period of the 
Paris Conference. These are the chief changes probable; 
the larger part of the “Outline,” its main masses and domi- 
nant lines, will stand just as it did in the first published parts. 

Hardly any critics of the “Outline” have objected to the 
idea of dealing with history as one whole, or challenged the 
possibility of teaching history in so comprehensive a fashion. 
That is a]l to the good. It was only to be expected that many 
reviewers would sneer a little at the idea of novelist turned 
historian, talk of superficiality and hint at inaccuracies and 
errors they had neither the industry nor the ability to detect. 
They would have done that if the “Outline” had’ been 
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absolutely faultless. As a matter of fact, and thanks very 
largely to the keen editorial eye of Mr. Ernest Barker—for 
the writer himself is sometimes a very careless writer—the 
number of positive inaccuracies and errors that appeared 
even in the earliest issue of the “Outline”? was very small; 
most of them were set right in a list of errata at the end of 
that edition, and there was another still closer pruning before 
the publication of the second, the book edition. But among 
the cultivated gentlemen who “do” the book notices in the 
provincial press more particularly, there was a disposition to 
qualify their approval by a condescending reference to slips 
and mistakes which they imagined must be there. Within 
the limit set by the law of libel one can have no objection to 
this sort of thing, which gives a tone of leisured knowledge to 
the most hastily written review. 

Two or three critics will repay a rather fuller attention. 
One of these is Mr. A. W. Gomme, who teaches Greek in the 
University of Glasgow. He has published a little pamphlet 
called “‘Mr. Wells as Historian,” and in this a considerable 
amount of the hostility against the “Outline,” that certainly 
smoulders and mutters among classical teachers in our 
schools, comes into the light and is available for examination. 
Then Mr. Belloc and Dr. Downey, the latter in a pamphlet 
called ‘Some Errors of Mr. Wells,” develop a case against 
the “Outline” from the Roman Catholic point of view. 
That, too, calls for serious consideration. But the Irish 
critics who complain that Ireland is not represented as a 
dominant force in the European civilization of the early 
Middle Ages, and the Marxists who have detected heretical 
divergencies from the teachings of Marx (Engels) the First 
and the Last and the Only, the Wisdom of the Ages and the 
Source of all Light, I cannot deal with now. The national 
consciousness of Ireland is too tragically inflamed to tolerate 
any drawing of Irish history to the scale of the world’s- 
affairs, a scale which makes it a mere point of irritation in 
the hide of the present British Empire, itself the mushroom 
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growth chiefly of the last hundred years. Some sentences and 
phrases in the “Outline,” colored by the writer’s intense dis- 
like for the extreme nationalism of Sinn Fein, are unjust to 
Ireland and will need modification. But the Marxist, like 
the Moslem, makes his prophet the criterion not only of 
truth but of moral intention. There is no compromise 
possible with him. 

The small amount of space given to Abraham Lincoln and 
to Mazzini and one or two other such figures has also been a 
matter for criticism. When the time comes to revise the 
text I think that criticism will have to be considered. 
Mazzini is probably a better figure than Gladstone as a 
centre for the discussion of nationalism in modern Europe— 
if indeed that is to be discussed about any particular figure. 
It is also a valid criticism from a Chinese reader that the 
history of China is far too brief in comparison with the history 
of the Western world. The “Outline” contains no account 
of its philosophies and little of the struggle between the more 
nomadic North and the more agricultural South which runs 


so parallel with the European and Western Asiatic story. 
But, brief as the space devoted to China in the “Outline” 
is, it is better than nothing, and I have given as much as 
either the existing analysis of Chinese history available for 
an English writer permits or the prepossessions of Western 
readers will allow. The West is learning with extreme reluc- 
tance the share of China in human history. 


A Voice from the Classical Side 


The feud which finds expression in Mr. A. W. Gomme’s 
pamphlet is one of much older origin than the publication of 
“The Outline of History.”” Mr. Gomme is a teacher of the 
Greek language, and it is thirty years and more since I first 
attacked the imposture of the Greek teaching in our public 
schools. Long before I sank below the possibility of serious 
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consideration by my fellow countrymen by becoming a 
novelist, I was a writer upon education; and many of the 
novels I have written, since, like most novels from the Book 
of Tobit onward, they tell the story of youth going out into 
the world, have reflected strongly on education. The “clas- 
sical” master, who uses up the time of our boys in his devious 
and wonderful exercises, is generally a very poor Grecian 
himself, and he rarely produces a working knowledge of 
Greek in his victims. He uses up time, space, and endow- 
ment in his futilities, and so he stands in the way of a proper 
development of lower form work leading up to the modern 
side. The classical interests are still very strong in the 
universities, they are a bar to the proper education of the 
British Civil Service and so a world-wide nuisance, and as a 
patriot, a parent, and a schoolmaster I have raged against 
them. It was almost more than I could have hoped for, in 
that long-standing quarrel, that Mr. Gomme should have 
done up his extraordinary ideas and limitations into the neat 
packet of this pamphlet and so placed himself, a sample of the 
scholastic classic, in my hands. 

But he has done it, and here he is, and we can see for our- 
selves how the classical side can criticise a book and what it 
thinks of the teaching of history. 

And first we may note howswift and suppie is the mind that 
has Greek grammar for its sustenance. It is not necessary 
for a classical scholar to read either the beginning or the end 
of the work with which he deals. It is not necessary to com- 
prehend its aim and scope. He just takes up the part deal- 
ing with his classical knowledge—which is indeed the only 
knowledge that matters—and looks for mistakes or, what are 
really worse than mistakes, things he does not understand 
and opinions he does not share. And then he writes “In- 
deed!” or repeats a sentence with a note of interrogation and 
a grand air of refutation. If Mr. Gomme has looked at all 
at the end of “‘The Outline of History,” it was, I believe, to 
consult the list of errata and make sure that nothing in the 
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way of a misspelling, a wrong date, or misplaced title had 
been overlooked. Because he gives no quarter in that 
respect. He is determined to make the worst of things. 
He has just nosed through the few parts that matter to him, 
he has scored them heavily with pencil; one can almost see 
his notes of exclamation, his “No!” his “‘ Did he not?” in the 
margin; and he has written up these marginal comments 
and rushed into print with them. His aim was to accumulate 
as much apparent error as he could to discredit “The Out- 
line of History,” and he has industriously done his best. 

This close-reading method of Mr. Gomme has made him, 
I hope, one of the most unteachable readers that the “Out- 
line” has had. I cannot complain of his failure to grasp 
the importance of print to the human mind and its bearing 
upon the political future of our race, nor of his foolish foot- 
note on that matter (p. 35), because these are novel ideas for 
his type, and his type is incapable of novel ideas; nor will I 
complain of the invincible ignorance of ethnology he has pre- 
served, in spite of the clear and simple chapter I have given, 
but I do find it disappointing that he should repeat the vul- 
gar error that the Roman Empire at the height of its power 
“united most of the known world.” I have been at partic- 
ular pains in the “Outline” to dispel this preposterous idea, 
so misleading and now so dangerous to Europeans. I have 
not merely stated the facts, but given a special map which I 
had imagined would bring home to the weakest intelligence 
the fact that, contemporary with this Roman Empire, there 
was in Asia an Empire greater in extent, better organized 
(as its drive against the Huns shows), and in very many 
respects more civilized. But manifestly I had not reckoned 
with Mr. Gomme. He took up the “Outline” not to learn, 
but to carp; and he has learnt nothing. 

In order to get together this little heap of his—and with all 
his industry it is not a very crushing heap—of mistakes and 
pseudo-mistakes, Mr. Gomme has resorted to the oddest ex- 
pedients. He pretends to be unaware that there has been 
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any revision whatever of “The Outline of History.” He has 
taken the first unrevised part issue as if it were the latest text, 
and he has avoided any comparison with the later book 
edition. This may be mere laziness or the mental slovenli- 
ness that makes one edition seem as good as another to an ill- 
trained mind. But it does enable Mr. Gomme to swell out 
his list of charges with perhaps a dozen little things that 
stand corrected in the current edition. And, in addition, it 
gives him the extra illustrations with which the part issue was 
adorned by the publisher. He is either so ignorant as to 
think, or so warped by the spirit of controversy as to pretend 
to think, that I am responsible for these extra illustrations, 
that I have chosen them myself and written the inscriptions 
underneath them. With these extra illustrations, and very 
good illustrations they are, for the most part, though they 
have no place in the definitive edition now before the public, 
and with the occasionally rather gaudy covers Messrs. 
Newnes used, he makes great play in his earnest endeavor to 
pile up a case for inaccuracy against me. Why he does not 
go on to suppose I wrote the advertisements of infant foods 
and condiments that brightened the cover-backs and treat 
these too as an integral part of “The Outline of History’ and 
comment on the gross materialism that inspired them, I am 
ata loss toimagine. I must suppose that God has set limits 
even to the mental possibilities of Mr. Gomme. Or possibly 
Mr. Gomme overlooked this controversial opportunity. 
There is a quality in Mr. Gomme’s manner of attack on 
these extra illustrations that makes me feel a curious sym- 
pathy with the brighter members of his Greek classes at 
Glasgow. “Some of the illustrations are queerly chosen,” 
he remarks. He notes my comment inserted at the eleventh 
hour on one unavoidable picture. ‘‘This is a photograph of 
a model restoration of Solomon’s temple. It is a very exag- 
gerated and glorified restoration. The only justifiable thing 
in it is the central temple. All the splendid galleries round 
it are imaginary. The true walls were probably rough piled 
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stone.” He can quote this and never recognize the tale it 
tells so plainly. ‘Then why,” he asks with real or affected 
imbecility, “does he give it?” To which I suppose the only 
possible answer is to say, with a dreadful calm, “I didn’t 
give it.” 

One illustration after another is assailed in much the same 
manner, with the same dense disregard of the manifest facts 
of the case (I am even blamed because an earthquake has 
damaged one of the temples shown), and to crown all, the 
legend put to one of the colored plates by one of Messrs. 
Newnes’s staff is quoted as a sample of the “affected 
simplicity” of my style. 

In addition to the charges of ignorance and so forth which 
Mr. Gomme has based on my list of errata, and on his pre- 
tense that I chose, designed, and arranged the extra illus- 
trations inserted by Messrs. Newnes in their part issue, Mr. 
Gomme has got together a third set of objections by misun- 
derstanding the English language. Here, for instance—I 
put it in italics—is an almost incredible comment. Some- 
times, he says, my “reasoning is merely comic. ‘Finally 
Alexander set aside ten thousand talents (a talent=£240) 
for a tomb. In those days this was an enormous sum.’ 
As if it were now a common custom, a very usual thing, to spend 
two and a half million pounds on the interment of a friend.” 
You see Mr. Gomme has contrived to think that the words of 
mine he quotes are some sort of “‘reasoning” and that the 
words “for a funeral” follow “enormous sum.” But they 
don’t. This is but one instance of a number of equally 
pointless comments with which Mr. Gomme swells the heap 
of his “corrections.” 

After these three sorts of objection have been cleaned up— 
that is to say, the errata already put right in the book edi- 
tion, the minor flaws of the discarded Newnes illustrations 
(and all things considered the Newnes extra illustrations 
were very well done), and petty quibbles like the one I have 
just quoted—very little remains of the list of errors Mr. 
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Gomme .so valiantly pretends to detect, a list some friend of 
his writing in “The Aberdeen Journal,” the sort of friend who 
gets a newspaper into trouble, describes as “Hundreds of 
mistakes.”” Mr. Gomme scores, I will admit, upon two 
points which shall be set right in the next edition: one is that 
by carelessness of phrasing I seem to lay too much stress upon 
the importance and size of Athens in my Greek chapter— 
I do not note the scale of such cities as Corinth and Syracuse, 
nor do proper justice to the philosophical and artistic con- 
tributions of Magna Graecia and the Greek cities of Asia to 
the Greek ensemble—it is really little more than a laxity of 
wording; and the other is that there is an inaccurate historical 
generalization about the opposite shores of the Mediter- 
ranean inserted in the opening of the account of the Punic 
wars. That generalization I did not make; it was written 
upon my galley proofs by a friend, and I let it pass; I did not 
properly examine its implications. There, at any rate, I 
profit by Mr. Gomme. The rest of his criticisms consist 
chiefly of a string of remarks round and about Homer, a dis- 
play of ignorance about ethnology, with both of which issues 
I will deal in order immediately, and a discussion of the mean- 
ing of democracy which is so entirely incoherent that no 
human being could deal with it anyhow. Finally, abandon- 
ing his critical efforts altogether, Mr. Gomme gives us a new 
theory of the origin of Christianity as a purely European re- 
ligion, and concludes with his own version of history in a 
passage of great distinction. 

Incidentally, as the end draws on and his inglorious pile of 
sham errors and faked-up accusations mounts, his courage 
grows with it, and he begins to scold. He heartens himself 
with his scolding, and scolds more boldly until he gets to 
“ignorance,” “‘vague and unscientific,” “by nature unfitted 
for an appreciation of Greece,” “no enquiry,” “no judg- 
ment,” “‘careless of the truth,” “blind to important things 


and ready with the irrelevant,” and so on and so on, and 


what, coming from him, is really a great lark, he launches 
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out at last into a disquisition on style. I use a broken form 
of sentence with four full stops when it is unnecessary to 
round off a statement, and this it seems is “not in Aristotle.” 
It is, however, in English, and I have helped to put it there. 
But we will leave that question of style to the end. 

Upon the matter of Homer, Mr. Gomme is very strong. 
His remarks aim not only at myself, but over and beyond me 
at my friend Mr. Gilbert Murray. There seems to be some 
hostility, of which I know nothing, between Greek teachers 
and Greek scholars. I should imagine that in the happy 
little circle at Glasgow which is being led up to the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good, through the Greek accidence and 
syntax, by Mr. Gomme, Mr. Gilbert Murray comes in at 
times for some vigorous treatment. Unless, indeed, I have 
ousted him as the stock victim, now that Mr. Gomme has to 
tell his tale of the marvellous heap of errors he found in 
“The Outline of History” and how he up and slew that 
book. I have followed Mr. Murray in disbelieving that 
Homer was one single individual. But Mr. Gomme knows 
that he was one—to use his own clear-cut Greek phrase— 
“immortal bard.”’ He does not say how it is that he knows 
this. He just knows it, he proclaims it, and the opposite 
view is “nonsense.” But if he were capable of understand- 
ing imaginative quality and differences in inventive method 
and artistic construction, he would have some glimmering 
of the reason why men of some creative experience deny the 
common authorship of the two Greek epics ascribed to 
Homer. (Of course, Mr. Gomme falls foul of an illustration 
in the Newnes edition of the head of Homer at this point, 
and drags the thing into the discussion. If there was no 
Homer, why did I give a portrait of Homer? Exactly. 
Why did I?) The Iliad, I said, was one of the most interest- 
ing and informing of the prehistoric-compositions of the 
Aryans. Mr. Gomme throws a kind of fit at this. He 
shrieks into italics. One of, interesting, informing, prehistoric, 
composition, Aryan! To which I can only reply, slowly and 
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solemnly, ‘“‘Exactly—one of—interesting—informing—pre- 
historic—composition—Aryan.” Mr. Gomme does not 
elucidate his italics. This is almost as good controversy as 
making faces. Also this cry is wrung from him. “It 
would be interesting to see the answer of a man who knew 
nothing of Greece but what he had learnt from this ‘Outline’ 
to the question of What do you know of Homer?’” “No 
such person,” I suppose, or “another bard of the same 
name,” or some such compact reply. It would be still more 
interesting to have Mr. Gomme replying to the same ques- 
tion. The “Outline” is written now, but Mr. Gomme 
might yet distinguish himself by a popular “Life of Homer” 
with chapters on his early life, his domestic troubles, his 
dietary, his dogs and so forth, and of course with model 
examination questions and answers at the end. 

Mr. Gomme makes much play with his remarkably com- 
plete ignorance of ethnology. It is really too much that I 
should be “slated” for anything in my “Outline” that Mr. 
Gomme does not know or understand. Judgment by Mr. 
Gomme’s default would go against me on a thousand issues. 
He muddles up “Aryan,” which is the name of a language 
group, with “Mediterranean race,” which is the name of a 
racial group, and gets into a fine muddle with the word 
“Nordic.” And the deeper he gets into the muddle the 
crosser he gets with me. ‘“‘This ugly word does not seem to 
mean anything other than ‘Northern,’” he writes; but, of 
course, if it did not, as any undergraduate in science at Glas- 
gow would explain to him, then scientific people would use 
the word “Northern” and not a special term. Amidst 
“Nordic,” a race name, ‘‘Germanic,” a national adjective, 
“Aryan,” a language name, Mr. Gomme rolls like a puppy in 
a ball of wool, losing his temper more and more. There are 
indications of a suspicion that the whole of this ethnology is 
wicked German propaganda. Mr. Gomme probably be- 
lieves that the blue eyes so prevalent in Northern Europe are 
German propaganda organs. Iam no scholastic Hercules to 
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lean up the mind of Mr. Gomme. I note these matters 
merely to make it plain that much of this pamphlet with its 
air of heaping up a list of “errors” is really no more than the 
violent expression of Mr. Gomme’s eccentric dissent from 
views that have passed muster with the generality of sound 
scholars. 

I have neither time nor space here to deal with Mr. 
Gomme’s original view that Christianity is a “purely 
European” religion. One can best return him his “Non- 
sense!” and let the stuff go with that. I have already noted 
his utter unteachableness about the universality of the 
Roman Empire. His avoidance of instruction in the history 
of the Christian religion is, if possible, more complete. 
Let me come now to his conclusion. He declares, which is 
totally untrue, that it is “one of Mr. Wells’s curious theo- 
ries”’ that “‘primitive men are in all ways inferior to their 
successors.” (I point out the exact contrary in relation to 
the artistic achievements of Palaeolithic and Neolithic men.) 
And then, just to show how these things could be done, he 
floats away into this sublime specimen of classical-side prose: 


But a saner view of history suggests that it is not a story of man- 
kind climbing one single hill (even up different sides of it) with our- 
selves high up, and all earlier peoples in darkness below left 
struggling up the same paths. Rather have the peoples of the 
earth climbed up their several hills, some higher than others 
(difficult as it may be to say which), all different; but the hills of 
Greece and Rome are among the highest; while we, climbing up our 
own, already perhaps higher than they, have the good fortune of 
being able to look across to their summits to learn something of 
their achievement, and receive light from those radiant peaks. 


A line of stars concludes, and one feels that nothing else 
could fitly conclude the perfect loveliness of this passage. 
Let the reader read it aloud in a firm, clear voice to savor 
the delicate charm of its parentheses, and let him realize 
what a river of glowing exposition an Outline of History 
might have been in the hands of Mr. Gomme. Let the 
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reader reflect, too, upon the hopeless despair so perfect, so 
entirely Greek a passage must arouse in the mind of a writer 
who never experienced the blessings of a smattering of 
Greck. Not without reason is Mr. Gomme a stylist, and a 
fastidious critic of style. 


III 
Two Catholic Critics 


It is a relief to turn from the vanity and peevishness of 
Mr. Gomme to two more serious antagonists. Mr. Belloc is 
something of a special pleader, and both he and Dr. Downey 
forgo few controversial advantages. Dr. Downey is not 
ashamed to write of my “showman’s gestures” and so forth, 
but they both have minds and tempers that are disciplined; 
they are intelligently interested in the Outline of History as 
a whole; a passionate objection to my existence does not 
appear among their motives. They realize I have a definite 
standpoint and they state an understandable difference. 

Mr. Belloc’s criticisms appeared in “‘The Dublin Review” 
and ‘**The London Mercury,” and I do not think he has 
reprinted them. We had a brief but animated dispute in 
“The London Mercury” and the Catholic “Tablet” arising 
out of his comments, and I will not renew the particular 
issues then discussed, except in so far as they arise again out 
of Dr. Downey’s pamphlet. I will direct myself rather to 
Dr. Downey than to Mr. Belloc. 

Like Mr. Gomme, Dr. Downey has gone to the first edi- 
tion of the “Outline,” and, like Mr. Gomme, he has not 
checked his comments by any reference to the current 
version. He is thus able to score very effectively over 
phrases and passages that the owners of the book edition 
will look for in vain. The weak point in the story of David 
and Michal, as it was told in the part issues, for instance, has 
been corrected, and my misstatement of the Sabellian view 
of the Trinity has been put right. Let me admit that I did 
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not know what Sabellianism was when I wrote “‘The Out- 
line of History.”’ Arianism I knew, and Trinitarianism I 
knew, but not the views of the Sabellians. It was not an 
oversight, it was complete ignorance that caused that mis- 
statement, and Dr. Downey is legitimately entitled to all the 
advantage this confession entails. The fact remains that 
the second edition of ‘“‘The Outline of History” does not con- 
tain the four or five words that betrayed my ignorance of 
this refinement of doctrine, but gives instead a correct state- 
ment of this Sabellian view. I doubt if there was any gen- 
eral delusion that I was an expert in the theological disputes 
of the early Church even before Dr. Downey called attention 
to the matter. Unlike Mr. Gomme, who evidently found the 
list of errata at the end of the Newnes edition of the ‘‘Out- 
line” very useful, Dr. Downey has not troubled to look at 
that list. He would have found this Sabellian error already 
set right there. 

A criticism like that of Dr. Downey necessarily goes from 
point to point, and it is impossible to follow him closely 
without developing these notes into a confused miscellany of 
discussions. I leave with some regret a very fundamental 
and interesting issue, the issue between Realism and Nomi- 
nalism, which is so closely interwoven with, and related to, 
the issue between the methods of thought of such Catholics 
as Dr. Downey and Mr. Belloc on the one hand, and of 
those who have been through the disciplines of modern sci- 
ence on the other. This issue has been very constantly 
in my mind throughout my life; my first printed article 
(in ““The Fortnightly Review” in 1893) dealt with it, and it 
is discussed very fully in my “First and Last Things.” 
It crops up again and again in my writings, because I am per- 
suaded that very many of the intellectual tangles of our 
time are due to the differences in intellectual temperament 
and training that the dispute between Realist and Nominal- 
ist developed and emphasized, and can only be resolved after 
a thorough discussion of these fundamentals of thought. 
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I have sought in the limited space of the “Outline” to call 
attention to the fact that this difference is at the root of the 
main divergencies in the intellectual and religious life of our 
world, and I have expressed an opinion, which Dr. Downey 
and a hastily injected footnote from Mr. Ernest Barker com- 
pletely fail to modify, that the method of the Catholic 
Church was, and is, essentially Realist. Mr. Barker says 
that, although Realism was at first the Church philosophy, 
after Occam Nominalism became the philosophy of the 
Church; Dr. Downey says it didn’t, and that Occam’s fol- 
lowers were prohibited from teaching; Mr. Barker says that 
Luther denounced Nominalism (upon which I am moved to 
remark that I do not care very greatly what Luther did or 
did not denounce); and there are technical uses and common 
uses of the word “class” and “‘species” which give great 
scope for a brilliant controversialist. I will confess I quail 
before the dusty possibilities of this three-cornered wrangle. 
And since I want to come to terms with Catholic teachers if 
I can—because it is surely as much their task as mine to 
supplant the present mischievous narrow teaching of national 
egotism in schools throughout the world by some wider and 
more widening instruction—I will in future editions of the 
“Outline” drop any reference to the philosophy of the 
Church out of this discussion of the opposition of Realist and 
Nominalist. 

But my attitude towards the human story will not become 
Catholic by that or any similar concession. “The Outline of 
History” is not a Catholic history; it is rather an ultra- 
Protestant history—using Protestant in a sense that would 
shock a good Ulsterman profoundly—in a sense, that is, that 
would make Professor Huxley a good Protestant. Dr. 
Downey in his opening passage regrets that I have allowed 
my “preconceived philosophical and religious notions to 
enter so largely into what purports to be a record of fact.” 
But no one can write a history of mankind without express- 
ing one’s own philosophical and religious ideas at every turn. 
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You cannot stand on nothing and hold up a world. You 
may pretend and attempt to do so, but that will be a dis- 
honesty. You cannot even arrange a chronological table 
without a bias to prefer one sort of fact to another. I am 
“‘tendential”’; that is perfectly true. But I give my readers 
full warning that my views are views. And the bulk of Dr. 
Downey’s pamphlet (and Mr. Belloc’s criticisms) is not so 
much an exposure of “errors” in the narrower sense of the 
word, as a discussion of quite fundamental differences of 
interpretation between the story I tell and the story implicit 
in orthodox Catholic teaching. 

Three main issues are raised by Dr. Downey, and they are 
all acutely interesting ones: the Historical Fall of Man, the 
Origin of Religion, and the réle of the Catholic Church in 
restraining knowledge. 

The issue of the Fall has been made a very important one 
in Catholic theology. In the “Outline” I discuss some con- 
sequences of this insistence upon the Fall in the account 
given of the moral disorganization of the middle and later 
nineteenth century. I may be profoundly wrong, but I share 
a now widespread belief that there is no evidence of any- 
thing in the nature of a moral Fall, such as Catholic theology 
requires, in human history; that, on the contrary, there is 
now a pressure of evidence, which I find irresistible, towards 
the belief that the human species arose through a quite 
natural series of changes, side by side with various kindred 
species of apes and man-like creatures, out of a monkey-like 
ancestry deriving itself through vast periods of time from 
reptilian and fish-like progenitors. Most interesting of all 
the species related to men are these man-like creatures, the 
Neanderthal men, who also made fires and shaped huge flint 
implements and buried their dead. I give these facts as I 
conceive them, and Dr. Downey finds it necessary to treat 
my description as though it was a complete argument de- 
signed to state and prove the human family tree, and to pre- 
tend that, when I mention such intermediate types between 
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ape and man as Pithecanthropus, I mean that they are 
genetically intermediate. It is, I submit, rather girlish to 
write in this fashion: “‘We are thrilled to think that in this 
chapter Mr. Wells is at last about to solve the knotty 
problem of our simian ancestry.” I do not believe Dr. 
Downey was thrilled a bit. Dr. Downey heads one page 
**Exit the Ape Ancestor Theory”—it is what the London 
journalist would call a streamer headline—because he has 
found an article by Major Thomas Cherry pointing out the 
many reasons there are for doubting a very close genetic con- 
nection between man and the living arboreal anthropoids. 
This eager headline is followed on the next page by a still 
more eager comment, by which Dr. Downey comes one of 
those controversial croppers that will happen in this sort of 
fragmentary discussion. He quotes Major Cherry, “‘the 
specialized monkey foot may be ruled out as a stage in the 
ancestry of man,” and adds, “sad blow to Mr. Wells with his 
diagrammatic picture of ‘foot of man and gorilla.’” On 
several occasions in his criticism of the “Outline” Dr. 
Downey uses the dramatic phrase, “one rubs one’s eyes.” 
Well, if he will rub his eyes again and have a good look at 
that picture and read the context, he will find that it is given 
to show the difference, not the resemblance, of the two feet, 
and that the “sad blow” recoils with some severity upon 
himself. Because it shows that I at any rate am tied to no 
brief, and have no hesitation in giving a piece of evidence 
that may seem to qualify the general drift of my story. 

If Dr. Downey, by the bye, had looked up the current edi- 
tion of the “Outline,” he would not have found that figure. 
It has gone, and the section has been recast so as to include an 
excellent note by Mr. R. I. Pocock, which makes it simpler 
and clearer. 

I hope, if Catholics will not accept and use “The Outline 
of History,” they will give us one of their own, and when 
they do there will be no part I shall read with greater interest 
and curiosity than the part devoted to these curious sub- 
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human creatures and the account of the Fall that occurred, if 
I read Dr. Downey aright, between the disappearance of 
Neanderthal Man and the appearance of the Cro-Magnon 
people in Europe. Both Dr. Downey and Mr. Belloc make 
a great fuss because I have given pictures of Pithecanthropus 
and the Neanderthal Man, and because there is an imagina- 
tive picture by Sir Harry Johnston of “‘our Neanderthaloid 
ancestor” in the Newnes edition. They point out that these 
pictures are made up with only a few bones and theories to 
go upon. They are. They are to help the imagination of 
the weaker brethren, and they pretend to do no more than 
that. But it was amusing to read this objection in Dr. 
Downey’s pamphlet just after a visit to the Vatican, where 
portraits of Adam and Eve and the snake who tempted them 
occur in some profusion. I have seen at Cava dei Tirreni a 
hair of the Virgin Mary, a bone of St. Matthew, and a num- 
ber of other osseous and horny fragments of saints and divine 
persons, very reassuring evidence of the material truth of the 
Catholic religion, but I have still to learn of any vestiges of 
Adam to compare with the thigh bone, the teeth, and the 
skull fragments of Pithecanthropus. If Catholicism is to 
avail itself of illustration, I do not see why Mr. Belloc and 
Dr. Downey should display this iconoclastic fervor towards a 
secular history. 

Dr. Downey follows Mr. Belloc in a curious disposition to 
score a point by declaring that this or that view of mine is 
twenty-five years old, quite out of date: “Mr. Wells has not 
kept pace with the rationalist movement,” and so forth. I 
do not understand this passion in Catholics for the latest 
mental wear; for my own part, if a thing is convincing to me, 
I do not care when it was first believed nor who has given it 
up. I thought that was the way with Catholics too. But 
Mr. Belloc assured the readers of “The Dublin Review” that 
Natural Selection had not been believed in for twenty-five 
years; it was quite a discarded idea. If the intellectual 
smart set regards Natural Selection as out of date, that shows 
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merely that the intellectual smart set has taken leave of 
common sense. The proposition is invincible that, given a 
species in which the individuals reproduce in greater or less 
abundance young with individual differences, and sooner or 
later die, and in which the individual young favor their 
individual parents, then in every generation the individuals 
less adapted to survive and reproduce are, as a rule, likely to 
die sooner and to bear fewer offspring than the individuals 
more adapted to these ends, and therefore that, conditions re- 
maining constant, the average specimen of the species must 
become more and more perfectly adapted as time goes on to 
the conditions of its existence. And equally invincible is the 
proposition that a permanent change of conditions must in- 
volve a change in the average of a species to which no appar- 
ent limit is set short of perfect adaptation, and the parallel 
proposition that the average specimens of each of two sec- 
tions of a species living under widely different conditions of 
survival, and separated from each other, must ultimately 
become widely different. I write of this not, as Dr. Downey 
says, with the “full-blooded confidence of the Sciolist,” 
but with the assurance of a normally sane man. If anyone 
can start from the premises I have just given and arrive at 
any other than the conclusion at which I have arrived, there 
is need for a psychological Einstein. 

It does not affect this question a jot that Mr. Bateson, 
always something of an enfant terrible among biologists, cele- 
brated the centenary of Charles Darwin, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the publication of “The Origin of Species,” 
by writing in a collection of pious contributions to Darwin’s 
memory that “the time is not ripe for a discussion of the 
Origin of Species.”” That was just Mr. Bateson’s fun. He 
himself has discussed it immensely. But he has discussed 
it from the point of view of the cause of the individual differ- 
ence, and the theory of Natural Selection is not concerned 
with that. Natural Selection is merely a logical deduction 
from the facts of inheritance and individual difference. It 
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explains neither, and no clear-headed biologist has ever 
thought that it did. 

Both Mr. Belloc and Dr. Downey are indeed in a hopeless 
muddle between the discussions of the origin of variations and 
the question of the reaction of a variable species to its en- 
vironment. Among all these biological questions they are 
helplessly at sea. I doubt if they have ever looked into a 
biological book except in a state of controversial preposses- 
sion. At the moment I am unable to verify Dr. Downey’s 
quotation from Mr. Bourne’s “Animal Life and Human 
Progress” (1919), in which Mr. Bourne is made to say that 
the “‘extinction of the less fit and the survival of the fittest 
no longer commands the universal assent of zodlogists,” but 
I am disposed to think that it must be clipped in some way. 
This sentence, I guess, is only the tail of a sentence. As it 
stands it is nonsense. [My guess, I find on returning to 
England, is correct. “Mr. Bourne” turns out to be Pro- 
fessor Bourne and ‘‘Animal Life and Human Progress”’ to be 
a collection of papers by various hands. The passage in 
Professor Bourne’s paper runs as follows: 

I have been at some pains to convince you that the current doc- 
trine that evolution in animals and plants depends upon a ratio of 
increase so high as to lead to unrestricted competition among the 
individuals of a species, and in consequence to a Struggle for 
Existence, with extinction of the less fit and Survival of the 
Fittest, no longer commands the universal assent of zodlogists. 
Indeed it has been severely undermined by the discoveries of 


recent years. 

Dr. Downey quotes from the words “extinction of the less 
fit” to the end. 

I do not wish to accuse Dr. Downey of any deliberate 
attempt to deceive in this misquotation. He did not under- 
stand the point Professor Bourne was driving at—generally 
he shows little or no grip upon these biological questions. 
Professor Bourne here is not discussing Natural Selection at 
all; he is discussing the entirely different question of whether 
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there is normally a bitter struggle for existence between the 
individuals of the same species. If Dr. Downey had read on 
he would surely have grasped the idea—for Professor Bourne 
is very plain and simple—that a species may undergo 
Natural Selection without any struggle for existence between 
individuals at all. But Dr. Downey did not, I think, read 
on. He just took the words that seemed to suit his purpose 
—rather carelessly—and threw the book down. It is a little 
tedious, however, that one should have to verify the quota- 
tions of an antagonist in this way.] 

When it comes to the question of the origin of religion I 
find Dr. Downey displaying the same controversial ingenuity 
and missing my plain intention in much the same way. He 
makes me out to be a follower of Herbert Spencer and Grant 
Allen, which is rather hard on me; Herbert Spencer is my 
philosophical béte noire; I have rarely mentioned him in my 
writings without some indication of my antipathy, and in 
“The Outline of History” I have never mentioned him at all. 
In a list of the opinions of various writers taken haphazard, 
to show what divergent views exist about the origin of re- 
ligion, I mentioned Grant Allen’s “Evolution of the Idea of 
God”’—Dr. Downey, I don’t know why, says “with evident 
respect.” Then he goes on for some pages confuting Grant 
Allen and pretending that he is confuting me. No doubt he 
thought he was confuting me, but if he had turned back to 
“The Outline of History” instead of going off at this tangent, 
he would have seen that I do not write of the fear and wor- 
ship of the Old Man—which, as Dr. Downey will learn some 
day, is not quite the same thing as ancestor worship—as any- 
thing more than one factor in the complex synthesis of 
religion. And the case for considering obsession by the 
thought of the Old Man an important factor in that syn- 
thesis, rests on very much stronger foundations than Grant 
Allen’s not very substantial book. I wish I could think of 
Dr. Downey reading any scientific book for instruction 
rather than to find little bits for controversial use. I would 
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send him to Lang and Atkinson’s “Social Origins” and to the 
psycho-analytical work of Jung. He would learn then some- 
thing of the real quality of the double stream of evidence in 
human institutions and in childish psychology for the impor- 
tance of Old Man fear in the religious and social development 
of mankind. 

Upon the third issue raised by Dr. Downey, the rdle of the 
Church towards knowledge, I am not very well equipped for 
discussion. Was Cardinal Newman right in saying that the 
case of Galileo is the exception that proves the rule, the rule 
that the Church has never put barriers in the way of scien- 
tific progress? I rub my eyes when I find Dr. Downey en- 
dorsing this—these habits are catching. Lord Bacon, says 
Dr. Downey, “violently opposed the Copernican system.” 
But did he make anyone kneel and recant? I must learn 
more about these questions. Certainly they were good 
Catholics who discovered America and first circumnavigated 
the globe—a point Dr. Downey misses. I shall find perhaps 
that there were Catholic schools of human anatomy in the 
Middle Ages and that the Inquisition was a debating society 
that took for its motto, “Hear all sides,” and that it had a 
burning curiosity to learn some new thing. . . . I promise 
further inquiry here and such amendment of the text of the 
“Outline” in my next edition as these inquiries may justify. 
As I have said already, I look to the Catholic Church as an 
organization logically obliged to teach the universal brother- 
hood of mankind, to apply the healing parable of the Good 
Samaritan to political and social life, and to discourage the 
vile nationalism that at present darkens and embitters so 
many human lives. It impresses me as being rather a weak 
and negligent teacher of these things nowadays, but I have no 
disposition to go into blank antagonism to the Church on 
that account. I offer Catholics “The Outline of History” 
for use in their schools in the most amiable spirit. If they 
will not have it, I will not grieve, if only they will produce a 
universal history of their own. I shall certainly read such a 
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history with interest and delight. It will be different. 
Catholics, I gather, do not believe in “progress.”” It will be, 
I presume, a History of the Creation (explaining logically 
why the ichthyosaurus was made), the Salvation, and the 
subsequent Stagnation of mankind. 

Before I leave these two critics I may perhaps say a word 
or two about their manner towards me. Mr. Belloc’s is 
rather amusing. I ama journalist and writer of books, some 
novels, some books on public questions. I am a university 
graduate of respectability rather than distinction in biolog- 
ical science. Mr. Belloc is a journalist and writer of 
books, some novels, some books on public questions, and a 
university graduate of respectability rather than distinction 
—lI believe, in modern history. He is a younger man than 
myself, and by that measure less experienced in life and 
affairs. But for some unfathomable reason he writes as if he 
were a monstrously wise old historian and I were a bright 
little boy who had gone to the wrong authorities instead of 
coming to him before I wrote my little essay. He is lucky 
not to have adopted this attitude towards me thirty years 
ago, because then I should have put him across my knee and 
established a truer relationship in the simple way boys have. 
Dr. Downey varies in his manner from the pitying and pater- 
nal to sprightly defiance. Sometimes he is almost flippant. 
He closes my last chapter “feeling that— 

His talk was like a spring which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to roses; 
It slipped from politics to puns, 

It passed from Mahomet to Moses.” 

But how else could one write an Outline of History? A 
slight flavor of the encyclopaedia is unavoidable, as Dr. 
Downey will find out for himself when his turn to write an 
Outline of History arrives; the rocks, and Moses, and Ma- 
homet will insist on coming in. If he leaves out the rocks as 
being irrelevant to a Catholic history, the critics will throw 
them at him. 
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But in one section Dr. Downey has a third manner with 
regard to me. When first I turned over Dr. Downey’s 
pamphlet I was much surprised to find a little group of pages 
studded with such delightful phrases as “we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Wells,” “graceful pen,” “sympathy and 
insight.”’ The reader will guess, of course, that I rubbed my 
eyes. He will guess wrong. I did nothing of the sort, I rub 
my eyes very rarely, but probably they dilated. On Loyola 
and the Protestant princes, it seems, I am perfectly sound— 
and then my style becomes admirable. . . . 

Yet only the other day I had a letter from an indignant 
Protestant in Australia explaining that in these very sections 
my style and my history reached its nadir of smattering 
ineptitude. 


IV 
The Hope of a Better Teaching of History 


I will revert for a moment to my suggestion of an Outline 
of History for Catholics from the Catholic point of view. It 
is, I submit, a very desirable thing at the present time. I 
suppose the Church, at its head and as a whole, has a policy, 
a definable relationship towards the states and nations of the 
world. As an organization one feels that it should make for 
peace and human co-operation—wherever it operates. If 
any sort of men can be expected to have the same political 
ideas wherever they are found, and to have had something 
like an identical historical training, it is surely the priesthood 
of the Catholic Church. But the Church does not seem to 
give its priests any systematic instruction in the history of 
mankind, after the period covered by the Bible story. Much 
less does it attend to the minds of its laity in this matter. 
Everywhere the Catholic priest, instead of restraining the 
local and patriotic prejudices of his flock, seems rather to be 
swayed by them. In very many centuries the Catholic 
Church plays a very important political réle; it is almost 
inevitable that the facilities offered by its organization and 
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solidarity should be used politically. But it does not seem 
to be used coherently throughout the world in the cause of 
human unity. Its weight is rather on the side of the intenser 
nationalisms. I believe that a Catholic History of Man 
written for world-wide use would do much to turn the influ- 
ence of the Church throughout the world back towards its 
former réle of a peace-compelling and world-unifying power. 

Of course, I cannot pretend to understand how a Catholic 
Outline of History would be designed and written. I do not 
see how any writer can see history except from his own stand- 
point, and my conception of how that Catholic history would 
be planned, were I to give it here, would certainly strike any 
Catholic as at least a grotesque caricature of his vision. 

That opens up the still larger question of the possibility of 
other Outlines of History written from different angles of 
vision from my own. My vision of history is essentially one 
of mental synthesis and material co-operation, from the com- 
pletely isolated individual life and death of the primordial 
animal to the continuing mental life and the social organiza- 
tion, now growing to planetary dimensions, of the human 
species. Means of communication and educational and 
political organization necessarily dominate the story. The 
triumphs of art and of poetic literature are secondary in such 
a scheme. Mr. Gomme complains that an examinee would 
get low marks if he had to write an account of Homer from 
my “Outline.” If the question concerned Shakespeare or 
Giotto, I doubt if he would get any marks at all. For the 
plain truth is that such outbreaks of beauty scarcely affect 
the Outline—as such. They may be very important to the 
human soul and so forth, and a list of them—an Outline of 
History can do no more than that—may be very necessary to 
struggling examinees; but these were considerations beyond 
the intention of the “‘Outline.” 

Other minds may see the question differently. It has been 
suggested that the Outline could have been told as a history 
of art. Or, as the Marxists are disposed to insist, as a history 
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of economic relationship and its consequences. (Because 
the Marxists believe that first a man produces and then he 
exists.) Either method may be possible, but to my mind 
neither is possible. For me, I can only imagine a history of 
art or of economic development being written after the Out- 
line as I conceive it has been apprehended. And the same 
remark applies to a project which is, I gather, afoot in the 
United States for a “‘History of Woman.” I do not see how 
such a history can be written until you have the fundamental 
Outline of the development of human societies in space and 
time as the framework in which it can be hung. 

I would like to lay stress upon this idea of universal history 
as an educational framework. Combined with the study of 
physiography, as Professor Huxley defined it, it gives some- 
thing that may be made the basis of a common understand- 
ing and sympathy for all mankind. Each one of us could 
pursue his particular interests and develop his particular 
gifts the better within such a common mental framework. 

Now if it is true that my “Outline of History”’ is a sketch 
of the real Outline of History, this framework of which we 
stand in need; and if it is true that either by effective revision 
or replacement we may presently get a generally satisfactory 
Outline of History that will be available as an educational 
framework, the next question we have to ask is how we can 
best get that Outline into operation in schools. In America, 
where there is much more freedom and variety in educational 
method than in Europe, much may be achieved by a steady 
insistence on the part of groups of parents and journalists 
upon the introduction of the new teaching of history into 
schools and colleges. But in Europe, where the schools of 
both boys and girls are much more dominated by the require- 
ments of the various leaving-school, qualifying, and com- 
petitive examinations by which they pass on into business or 
professional or student life, the method of attack may need 
to be a different one. It becomes a matter of importance 
under such conditions to do one’s utmost to introduce into 
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such examinations what will be at first an alternative paper in 
the Outline of History, a paper which may be taken as an 
alternative to the paper upon the national history of a special 
period which is at present the usual requirement in history of 
such examinations. The two sorts of history teaching would 
then go on, for a time at least, side by side. Some schools 
and some candidates would follow the extensive, and some 
the intensive, method. And a thing now very urgently 
needed is for teachers of history, or for the Historical Society, 
or some special committee, to draw up a sample syllabus, or 
two or three such documents, to define a course of instruction 
in the outlines of world history. My own contribution to 
that is, of course, the list of contents of the “Outline” I have 
written. It would be an extraordinarily useful thing to pro- 
duce and to criticise and revise such a syllabus now, and then 
when it was in fairly good shape to agitate for its adoption 
as an alternative scheme of instruction to the existing history 
courses. 

So soon as the outline of history becomes a “subject” and 
a “paper” in these various examinations that mean so much 
to the youth of Europe, enterprising teachers would begin to 
qualify themselves for the new work, and enterprising pub- 
lishers would set themselves to abstract, improve, para- 
phrase, plagiarize and adapt the Outline for class use. Ina 
very little while, with incalculably great benefit to mankind, 
we could have the broad facts of human history taught, as 
chemistry is taught to-day, in practically the same terms 
throughout all Europe. And later, as the students went on 
to a closer study of their own nation and its literature, they 
would do so with a sound sense of historical perspective, and 
with their disposition towards national egotism and conceit 
at last corrected. On minds prepared in this fashion, it 
would be possible to build the new conceptions of an organ- 
ized world peace that struggle so hopelessly at present against 
the dark prejudices of to-day. 
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ANONYMOUS 
Time: to-day. Place: somewhere in America. Characters: not disclosed. 


N one of the governmental subdivisions of the federated 
States I am the member of a board. Never mind which 
State. What I am about to relate may not be strange to 
the practice of any. Nor is it important, I shall expect you 
to believe, what may be the character of the board, except 
that it is one performing a useful public service, which, if it 
shall be performed at all, demands sincerity and intelligence. 
It looks to social improvement; it is organized to put a 
deterrent and restraining hand upon evil; its purpose par- 
ticularly is to guard and protect the manners and morals of 
the young. Its mission in the world being indicated, it 
might be supposed that as much responsible feeling as it is 
possible to arouse in an American community on the subject 
of government would be called out with reference to its 
work and the selection of those who are to carry that work 
forward. Now let the facts be unfolded. 

This particular board is composed of three members, 
who are appointed by the governor of the State. Their 
homes are in various places, but they come together for 
service in a principal city where the central offices are 
placed. The law governing the operations of the board 
provides that one of the trio shall be designated to be chair- 
man. He receives a salary greater than that of the other 
two members in token of the increased honor which attaches 
to the headship of the department. When a communica- 
tion reaches him from the governor, he is addressed as the 
“Hon.” so and so, and clerks and other employees call him 
“chief.” He is vested with the appointing power “with the 
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approval of the governor.” We have a “contingent fund” 
to cover travelling and other expenses—his name appears 
on the ends of the cheques, and he appends his name to 
these cheques when they are presented to him for signature. 
In other respects he is presumably no more than the equal 
of his two associates. 

I entered this board as one of the two “plain” members 
a few years ago with some reputation, I believe, for honesty 
and a desire to render worthy service. One of my colleagues 
was a citizen of unquestioned probity, with courage and 
firmness of character and well-known capacity as well as in- 
dustry. There were two of us who saw our duty through 
the same eyes and made a quiet compact to administer our 
offices with a view to honorable results. Thus, too, we pre- 
sented ourselves in the sight of the chairman as he con- 
templated us, for while he was a man of the most moderate 
abilities he cannot have failed to make a rating of his asso- 
ciates. He was the aide-de-camp of the leader of a city 
ward, who in turn had gone to a larger leader, a “boss”’ of 
all the wards in the city, who in turn again had borne down 
upon the governor of the State. 

The ward leader had not acted with unselfishness in refer- 
ence to his aide. He had friends. Places must be found for 
these upon the pay-roll of the department. Divisions were 
to be carried, elections were to be won, and by the time we 
were organized for our important benevolent social service 
in the interest of the American child, though one or two sops 
were thrown to Cerberus in the shape of offers of minor ap- 
pointments for my friends, I found that this one ward of one 
city in the great commonwealth whereof we were a depart- 
ment of government, was in secure possession of about half 
the “jobs.” Here I saw our democracy in flower, and I 
settled down to a study of it with an annoyed, but at the 
same time a quick interest. 

I soon learned that the chairman would prefer that I 
devote very little of my time to the work of the office. I 
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could come in the morning if I liked. Such an arrangement 
would please him well as he was in the habit of being in 
attendance during the afternoons. I proceeded with my 
observations. I found that while he sometimes came in the 
afternoons it was at a late hour to make some movement 
which I could not but suspect was scarcely straightforward, 
since it was taken in the absence of his colleagues. His 
visits, as a matter of fact, were generally at the noon hour, 
perhaps three or four times in a week. Much mystery sur- 
rounded his whereabouts and the probable times of his 
arrival. An employee who, it was learned after a while, was 
a needy relation was constantly present in a responsible 
executive position to make sure that all went well. 

I felt that I was a good deal circumscribed, and at length 
I made my feelings known to the governor, who was my per- 
sonal friend. To no one else in the world was I indebted for 
my appointment. When he had conveyed to me his wish 
that I accept it, he had apologized for not naming me to 
the chairmanship. His predecessor had chosen this officer 
(under what circumstances my friend, I am sure, did not 
know) and removal in my favor was not feasible. The kind 
confidence induced me to an expression of my distrust of 
much that I saw. I should make him acquainted with the 
fact that his chairman was perhaps not all that he would 
like such a man to be, that I and my good associate were 
something like the old Christian martyrs. We were con- 
stantly in our places performing our duties as responsible 
civil servants, while the third member of our board, receiv- 
ing a greater salary than either of us, was at his business 
office, employed with his own affairs. 

I expected my friend the governor to express the most 
horrified amazement. No doubt, I argued, he would call 
me to him for a full statement of the case. He would find 
a way to displace so undesirable a member of his official 
household. Weeks and months passed. Heroically I re- 
peated my complaints. I continued to hear nothing until 
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at length it was rumored that my friend the governor had 
made a pact with another city “boss,” a rival and an op- 
ponent of that one who had put our “chief” in place. 
This “boss,” who was a quite illiterate man (I have before 
me a letter in his hand in which his “‘i’s”’ are small and the 
simplest words are misspelled), had the wish to extend his 
influence over all the State. He showed the governor a 
great light. If my friend would but follow this unlettered 
man, Senatorships at Washington, Presidencies might be his 
for the rest of life. To bring all this about elections must be 
carried. A state-wide party must be formed, and to give 
it cohesive strength “jobs” must be distributed to lieuten- 
ants. Places must be made for politicians who were to be 
appeased else their co-operation in the work in hand might 
not be secured. One day there were grand high executions. 
Heads fell one by one, by twos and threes, and our chair- 
man’s went with the rest. It was a sweet death, if die he 
must, for he had shed the blood of sacrifice. He had been 
dismissed not for laziness, inefficiency, dishonesty, or for 
any reason except that it had pleased the governor and the 
ambitious “boss”’ behind the governor to put him out of the 
way. When saints were crowned there would be a halo for 
such a one as he. 

The governor still was silent. I pretended to think that he 
had been impelled to action because of some sympathy for 
me and by love of good deeds. [I still believe this. I 
wrote to him to express my gratitude. I again heard noth- 
ing. The chairmanship was vacant. Day after day my 
associate and I performed our duties together with satisfac- 
tion and happiness. Both of us hoped and believed that I 
would be named for the empty post at the right day. Ac- 
quaintances stopped me upon the street to congratulate me 
upon the expected event. Six months passed. Bargaining 
proceeded in the household of the governor. The legisla- 
ture had nearly reached the end of its days. As the acting 
head of the department I had lobbied successfully for an 
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enlarged force of employees who were to receive somewhat 
higher salaries. I completed arrangements which promised 
better service to the commonwealth for the two ensuing 
years. My friend the governor, whose apologies for not 
having made me the head of the board when I first entered 
it still rang in my ears, continued to be silent. Nota word 
escaped him concerning me, though one day I was sent for 
by the ignorant man who was his “boss.” I visited this 
powerful American who had risen to his eminence as a col- 
lector of ashes and a cleaner of streets in my native city— 
an occupation which he plied lucratively. For two hours or 
more as I sat before him he eyed and quizzed me with a view 
to finding out if I would be a suitable incumbent of the post 
to which, I was bound to assume, the governor had intimated 
that I might benamed. Though he enjoyed a reputation for 
some brutality, to me he cooed like a dove. I was, I shall 
confess, a little smitten by him. I partially fathomed 
his rude strength, and while I was in no danger of being 
swept from my anchorage, I left him half persuaded that I 
had passed the examination, if this it had been. The next 
time my name should be mentioned in his presence he could 
say: “Yes, he is a fust rate feller, I’ve looked him over and 
he’s all right stuff.” 

I was not a little surprised, therefore, one summer morn- 
ing upon coming up from my home in the country to read 
that another had been selected for the long vacant post of 
‘“‘chief.”” His name had gone into the Senate, it had been 
confirmed, and he was being visited by newspaper reporters 
for a statement of his principles, which he gave them. At 
one time a rather prominent citizen, he had succumbed in 
middle life to disease and had but partially regained his 
health. It was plain to all that he never could recover it. 
His friends saw his need; they urged his appointment; the 
governor had yielded. The “boss” had been allowed to act 
as the broker in the business, and it was made clear in a 
short time that he had driven a hard bargain. While the 
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broken man had been assured that no work would be de- 


manded of him—obviously my associate and I would con- 
tinue to wield the laboring oar, indeed, if he should come 
among us once a week it would suffice—his soul could not 
be hisown. The new chairman had sold out to the city gar- 
bage man. My friend, the chief magistrate of the common- 
wealth, still said no word to me. No proffer of the place had 
come from him, and no excuses fell from lips which earlier had 
uttered them. I also held my tongue. 

Days passed—four weeks, five weeks, six weeks. We 
liked our new colleague when we saw him—an hour on 
Tuesday, perhaps, and an hour on Thursday. The driver 
of the “‘taxi” helped him to and from the cab. He came 
in and went out. Hewasamiable. It was for us as though 
he did not exist, and we went forward as before until one 
day a bomb, many bombs, fell among us. The “boss” 
came to the chairman’s office. The terms of the contract 
were recalled to his mind. Old employees were to be re- 
moved, new offices which I had had created by the legis- 
lature for special and important uses were to be seized. 
Everything which would yield dollars enough for the support 
of henchmen in divisions of wards the “boss” laid his hands 
on. No member of the board was consulted about any matter 
at issue, though our oaths as officers of the State made us 
responsible for the proper conduct of its affairs. The chair- 
man did not know Jones from Smith by sight. Even the 
names on our pay-roll, which he signed each month, were so 
strange to him that he could not have uttered three of them 
if his near-spent life had depended upon it. Yet at com- 
mand he sat down and wrote twenty letters appointing to 
and removing from office as many men, most of whom he 
had never seen. It was a Friday in midsummer—the 
Saturday would be a dies non. The sad victims and their 
happy successors would exchange places on the following 
Monday. The governor was on his way to the woods in a 
motor car; at the moment none knew quite where he was 
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except that he was inaccessible to complaints, on which 
account none could hope to thwart the “boss’s” imperious 
will. 

At once my useful associate and I found ourselves face 
to face with unfamiliar persons whose capacities we were 
obliged to judge in assigning them to duties. For it was 
still our problem to see that no discredit came to the de- 
partment as we performed its daily tasks. After the chair- 
man had dismissed old servants and engaged new ones he 
relapsed into his accustomed absences from our office and 
left us to our fate. An indispensable person who had been 
told to go with the rest was re-employed by us to fill a place 
which the burglars had somehow overlooked, as they will 
at times miss a tankard or a watch while they are going 
through one’s sideboard or bureau drawers. We reinstated 
him and placed the new officers where we thought they would 
be least injurious to the service. When we were ready to 
take account of stock we found that we had five who could 
barely write their names, two with mutilated hands, two 
with peg legs, two so old that their usefulness was done, and 
one with a sleeping disease. Four men came from the city 
ward which had contributed so many “‘statesmen”’ for our 
use under the last administration; but a revolution had just 
occurred there, and these belonged to another faction. The 
victors were to have the spoils. It was clear that two or 
three of us were still to perform the department’s daily 
tasks with the aid of a few young women whose wages were 
so small that no henchman of the “boss” coveted their 
places. 

I gradually engaged in conversation with the men. They 
were what is called “division leaders,” that is, essential per- 
sons in the scheme of political management in an American 
city. They herded the voters at election time. One told 
me that he personally conducted one hundred and thirty 
men into a voting booth and marked their ballots for them. 
All, by one means or another, gathered up and were spon- 
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sors for the action of a sufficient number of voting citizens 
to control the division in the interest of the “‘boss” standing 
at the head of the system. Each was on call at any hour of 
the day or night by these voting citizens. Any one of them 
who had got drunk and had been sent to a lock-up, or who 
had had misfortune of any kind which could be mitigated 
through political channels, or who had children or friends 
whose misconduct was susceptible of such mitigation, came 
to the division leader. He must move heaven and earth, 
the only heaven and earth within his line of vision, to see 
that justice was not done to any scoundrel in his group. For 
this protection the man had exchanged his vote in the last 
election; if it were to be had in the next one, promises pre- 
viously made must be fulfilled. Our division leader, too, 
must respond to the calls of the ward leader—the next 
higher man in the political system. During several days in 
the year when voters were being registered and ballots were 
being cast, we knew that the fellow would be absent from our 
office in answer to prior claims. Each man was a cog in a 
great wheel or series of wheels which seemed to be revolving 
relentlessly for the humiliation of individual human beings 
and the confusion of every theory about the value of our 
national institutions. 

In some cases these men came to confide in me. My dis- 
tress because of their situation was great. As the cost of 
living increased, the small wages which were paid them were 
pitifully inadequate for the support of themselves and their 
families. The “‘boss” knew all this, yet while he was known 
to be revelling in wealth acquired through public contracts, 
he permitted them to be ‘assessed by party campaign com- 
mittees. Each received a letter asking for a “voluntary 
contribution.” The unwritten law named the percentage. 
It must be paid like the interest on a note and life insurance, 
or all would be lost. The system was inexorable. Their 
ugly duties continued. Their door bells were rung at mid- 
night by the wives of rascals who were in jail and who by 
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foul means must be got out of their difficulties at the station 
house. 

Now and again, the usually absent chairman would call 
the employees together for a conversation. He would tell 
them that, while they owed their places to politics, they 
would be judged after they entered our employ by general 
rules of business efficiency. They must come to their work 
at nine and remain until the closing hour. They must obey 
those who were set over them. If the men did not laugh 
as they left the apartment, it was only for want of a sense 
of humor. They knew that the chairman himself was 
present so seldom as to be a curious sight in the office and 
that he could not discharge them no matter what they did. 
Indeed, they were prone to say among themselves as well as 
to us that they were responsible for their behavior only to 
their ward leaders and to the “boss.” 

I had been quite certain that my friend the governor had 
known naught of this wholesale midsummer overturning, 
and J patiently awaited the opportunity to discover whether 
my suspicions were well founded. At length the chance 
came. The “boss” had made no intimations to the gov- 
ernor as to what was intended, and he vouchsafed no explana- 
tions afterward. Though the chairman and the governor 
together were the only officers known to the law, with obliga- 
tions and responsibilities in the matter, an extra constitu- 
tional person, a “boss,” a politician who was a contractor 
to clean the streets and collect the ashes in one city of the 
commonwealth, had interposed himself to effect objects of 
a nature wholly personal to him. It must have seemed to 
the governor something near to effrontery when he realized 
what had been done while his back had been turned upon 
the State and his chauffeur was bearing him towards the 
cool airs of Canada. But he was about as powerless as I, 
and I was as powerless as a dog in the street. 

One day a member of our force saw the opportunity to 
obtain a more lucrative position in another state depart- 
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ment. We knew nothing of his intended departure until 
we were introduced to his successor. Who had chosen this 
man—his illiteracy was so gross as to be comical—we did 
not know, nor was the chairman ever informed, I believe. 
No letter ever was written appointing him. His name was 
put upon our pay-roll by some hand extended through the 
back door. 

Another time, provision must be made for a thug who had 
been concerned in political highbindery, which abundantly 
merited a term of years in a penitentiary. It had been 
designed that he should have a “job” in another depart- 
ment in some fiduciary capacity, but when he presented him- 
self it was seen that he could not be utilized. Then some- 
how one of our men was taken to this other department to 
make a place for this ruffian in ours. He came to our door 
in substitution for the other; the other went. Thus without 
official action on our part our staff underwent further change, 

The governor’s term neared its end. One day he wished 
to find a place for a deserving woman, the widow of one of 
his private secretaries. He asked our chairman about the 
matter. Our chairman said that there was “no vacancy.” 
The governor replied that he desired one to be created to 
accommodate the lady—the least skilful and proficient of our 
employees could be dismissed. The chairman seeing that 
the governor was in earnest went to the “boss” and in- 
quired whether anyone could be sent away. The “boss” 
said that none could be spared from the post of duty—he 
would find another place “just as good” in another depart- 
ment of government for the lady. Meanwhile the sands in 
the governor’s glass were running lower and lower, and he 
grew importunate. He knew full well that he was being 
beguiled. He repeated his demands with threats. Very 
fortunately the thug in our employ, while some miles afield 
in our service, took occasion to get himself intoxicated, and 
while in this condition dared to impersonate a Federal offi- 
cer for the purpose of blackmailing a saloonkeeper. Secur- 
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ing money under false pretense he was arrested and im- 
prisoned. His crimes were the subject of accounts in the 
newspapers. His dismissal must follow: the “boss” could 
utter no word in defense of such a henchman under condi- 
tions publicly known, and the governor came into his own. 

So it was that the administration of one governor came to 
an end and that of another began. My hopes rose again. 
Now, I argued, changes would be made, and these must be 
to the advantage of the work of our little bureau. As if to 
open the way for them, our chairman, an invalid from the 
day we first had seen him, died, and my active associate 
and myself were once again left together. Soon it would be 
our task to greet a new chairman, the third whom we had 
known. From what rank of society would he be drawn? 
What type of views would he represent? What would be 
his ideals, his purposes in life? If he were not owner of 
himself, who would his master be? What would be the fate 
of the ill-assorted family gathered around us, whom one by 
one we had come to know, in the way, I suppose, that an 


explorer must learn about the members of the party, from 
cook to navigator, with whom he spends a winter in the ice 
and darkness of the Arctics. We awaited the interesting 
day. One evening as I sat—but the history of this event 
and what has followed it is in the making. 
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THE FEMININE NUISANCE IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By JoserpH HERGESHEIMER 


MAGINATIVE books, novels, are made out of life. Or 
rather, that is the generally accepted, applauded, 
opinion. Quite to the contrary, the life I see about me seems 
to have been made from singularly cheap novels. For 
years, to some extent in England and sweepingly in the 
United States, the support and reading of novels have been 
surrendered to women. Women read the novels, and men, 
in the intervals of their more immediate engagements, read 
the short stories. With an exception for ““The Saturday 
Evening Post,” which is a striking individual among maga- 
zines, the stories published serially are read by something 
like ten thousand women to every one man. Women have 
set the standard, determined the tone, of the characteristic 
American novel; and by that irreducible and inescapable 
fact, both the novels and the women must be measured. 
I have a fixed distrust of generalities, and for that reason 
I find it necessary to define a characteristic American novel. 
I have glanced at a great many of them, so amazing in their 
monotony of materialistic design. Unquestionably, their 
chief features are sweetness and light. That is to say, 
their heroines resemble nothing so much as the clear candy- 
toys of childhood, and they are illuminated by a morality as 
viciously hard as the glare of an arc light. The course of 
such a novel draws invariably from an unsettled state of 
mind, or of money, to an entire fatuous contentment, or fat 
riches, in the concluding paragraph. Peter Grindleby dares 
the terrors of the world, from the Antarctic to Brazil, endures 
terrestrial trials and calamities, in order to put all that he 
heroically becomes between the hands of little Mary Simms 
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on the porch that night in April when, bronzed and beauti- 
fully scarred, he returns. It should be noticed that Peter 
Grindleby never returns without the gold mine, he never 
comes back until the timber of the great Northwest has been 
turned into negotiable securities. 

Did men or women supply the terms of that story? 

The variation, but only in setting, of that is the novel of 
Caroline Locker, who, dissatisfied with the limitations of the 
town of her birth, goes to New York in search of a self- 
justifying career. We see Carrie at least thirty times on the 
verge of ruin—at one of those convenient café scenes on 
New Year’s night, in what is vaguely described as a studio, 
in an automobile painted red; almost everywhere she totters. 
But in the end the woman in her triumphs; the silent, 
big man from her dear town—who, in her absence, has 
gone to the United States Senate—holds her in his strong 
arms, while, from the rear platform of the train, she dreamily 
watches the lights of the city, the radiance of hell, fall away 
into the night. 

Can anyone, for a moment, doubt the sex of that romance? 

I have referred, as well, to the fatness of riches; and this, 
while superficially it seems wholly removed from feminine 
preference, is no freer than the description of the steps lead- 
ing from an honest basement to the bed and bonds of the 
corporation president’s daughter. Alec Wrangle enters the 
steel mills, where two thousand or so men are employed, and, 
by knocking down a brace of hulking foremen, thrusting 
aside the superintendent, and saving the open hearth when it 
is about to be consumed in fluid metal, and with a week’s 
quiet reading by the student lamp in his bare but spotless 
room .. . but why bother to continue with what Alec 
accomplishes and becomes? The strike in the next to the last 
chapter, when—bleeding but still handsome—he personally 
holds back the savage mob, fixes him beyond all accident. 

If Alec Wrangle is any more masculine than Carrie almost 
spilling her chemical purity, if he appears to the reader more 
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of a man than Mary Simms waiting under the trellised roses, 
I am obliged to conclude that the reader, too, has been 
bamboozled! 

Whether or not these novels were written by men is unim- 
portant; they were, consciously or subconsciously, written 
for women. There is only one absolute necessity in them— 
that the hero shall be joined in holy matrimony to one 
designated woman and, in the end, grow rich. By this ye 
shall know them, Carrie and Mary and Alec; there is the 
sweetness and light. Into such lay figures, such stories, no 
grain of masculine sand is permitted to enter. They are 
founded on what women, in the gross, demand. 

I am, in this paper, referring to the novels that have a wide 
reputation and sale, the stories that are really liked and 
assisted, and start with a preliminary edition, exhausted in a 
week, of two hundred and fifty thousand. They—and one 
must make no mistake here—actually represent the tone, 
the regard, the morals, of the country. Their public fur- 
nishes the money and the incentive for the industry of novel- 
writing, and it buys the magazines; and against that vast, 
solid body any revolt, a contrary voice or pen, is as circum- 
scribed as a private letter. Occasionally a novel with some 
truth, some passion, escapes for a little and is recognized, 
remunerated; but in three months, in six, all is again smooth, 
untroubled on the surface of cowardly mediocrity. Even 
this has, for the shallow public gaze, softening circumstances 
—it is never seriously directed against an accepted dogma, 
or moral tenet; and passion is always the destructive force. 

In order to make clearer my conviction that literature in 
the United States is being strangled with a petticoat, it 
might be useful to continue an actually masculine treatment, 
for example, of the story that has already been outlined— 
Alec Wrangle’s conquest of the domain of steel. Unques- 
tionably, men have gone into the slag pits of steel mills and 
emerged in the directors’ offices; but this was not the result, 
the reward, of their personal comeliness and a standardized 
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moral equipment. I know several men who have risen 
enormously—one is permanently stooped from the heavy 
bags of flour he carried as a boy in a grocery store. He had, 
in place of a Bayard-like fist, never drawn but in defense of 
honor and the helpless, an extraordinary heritage of mental 
penetration, grasp, and vitality. What, in reality, lifted 
him from the mass of other men, was his ability to do a 
hundred times more work than the average man can do. 

I must return to the word vitality, for that alone explains 
my meaning: such men have perceptibly about them the air, 
almost the shock, of their force. It is a quality, at bottom, 
indescribable, without definition, subconscious; and we can 
do no more than recognize its presence. Such men are 
attended by a species of magic; they go in direct lines through 
the impotent turnings of sheep-like human tracks; and as 
their stay, they have principally that unshakable self-con- 
fidence which is condemned as conceit by lesser spirits. It 
is, therefore, unavoidable that the man I am describing 
should be, from the absolute standard of normality, ab- 
normal; any wide imagination, any magical brain, is ab- 
normal, with necessities, pressures, powers, altogether be- 
yond the comprehension of the congenital clerk. He has a 
totally different set of responsibilities from the clerk; what, 
rightly enough, controls the latter will not operate in an 
immensely greater responsibility. In deference to the public 
hypocrisy of our national pose of utter righteousness, all the 
individual tragic beauty of a great man—I mean a great 
figure of industry—is hidden in a newspaper mask without a 
single truthful or fine or redeeming feature. The portrait of 
a man, to be authentic, must be, as the sculptors say, in the 
round. While the portraits in American novels are the 
flattest effects in existence. 

Alec Wrangle, if he were really strong, would progress 
quietly, by feats of memory, technical excellence, an endless 
tact allied to the willingness to take such stupendous chances 
as would crumple another merely to dream of. Probably, 
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when he was making about two thousand dollars a year, at 
twenty-seven or eight, he would marry—a very nice capable 
girl. There would be children, a move to a house slightly 
better, a second move, a car—a Ford—in which to run to the 
Works—and from then on Alec Wrangle’s history would not 
be of the heart, domestic, but of the brain. The blasts at 
the open hearth would drive everything but the ultimate 
destiny of his steel from his head. Then a gigantic struggle, 
like the surging beat of a sea, would engulf him, and he would 
fight immensely, with stark courage, or illimitable cunning— 
a cunning, again, that would swiftly land the clerk in jail— 
until his private car took him, broken and tormented by his 
long outraged body, for the last time towards Florida and 
that fountain of youth eternally searched for and never 
found. 

What, does the reader suppose, would be the relaxations of 
such a man? A suburban party, with his children and their 
friends revolving sweetly to the grinding of a Victrola? 
Does anyone think that, laying an arm across the shoulders 
of his devoted wife, he would explain how he had repudiated 
the dishonest offer of the Mikado of Japan? Can you see 
him playing auction bridge in a room twittering like an 
aviary? I know of one who clears his mind at the highest 
speed of the most powerful car manufactured. There was 
another who required the ballet, the entire sweep, of a cele- 
brated opera house. In themselves, these considerations are 
neither important nor unimportant; but when they are ig- 
nored, replaced by a collection of virtues even more tepid 
than the minds which evolved them, the result to truth and 
beauty is tragic. 

Consider, too, for a moment, stories written about univer- 
sity life; that is, on every face, a masculine subject, it belongs 
to young men. But it, as well, has been decently, discreetly, 
veiled in prejudices feminine in essence. The vocabulary of 
its lay figures resembles nothing so much as the periods of a 
group of modern Rollos. Who has had the sand to write 
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honestly about university athletics? That is a subject of 
which I am, personally, ignorant; but I know enough of life 
to realize that hardly an echo of the underlying struggle 
emerges. Why? Because while, and I have no doubt 
rightly, certain understandings are accepted, they are not in 
accord with the smugness of popular misconceptions. 

University life, I am led to believe, has been tremendously 
purified; I am, therefore, only referring to the unregenerate 
past. But then, at any rate, if an exceptionally fast and 
dangerous half-back found himself under a mound of the 
opposing team, he was excessively apt to meet an elbow in 
such a manner as to tranquillize his interest in the remainder 
of the game. I have no brief for this; indeed, I should 
probably, on the side-lines, join in any unrestrained indigna- 
tion. But since, without doubt, it has occurred, how could 
any picture of football be real that ignored the fact for the 
fancy of how the heroic student, walking upright and 
proudly silent through a year of misjudgment, and brought 
into the game against the desire of the whole student body, 
saved old Yale, or dogged Princeton, by staggering a hun- 
dred yards for a touchdown. 

I believe that because men, young and old, powerful or 
impotent, are more vulnerable, more fallible, more passion- 
ate, more dishonest, than this pitiful swash pretends, they 
are vastly better. 

This sickening pretense, in addition, gives completely the 
reason why the stories of the late war written here, were such 
tinsel claptrap. Men react differently to war, and I saw a 
policeman at a Hunt Meet who had fought through the 
entire affair and asked nothing better. But the men I 
knew intimately, men who had served as long and as well as 
the policeman, resented and hated, yes, and feared, the entire 
obligation. They saw it as an obscene universal insanity, 
and operated in a species of frozen fineness. A boy of my 
family was beside a company companion when the latter was 
fatally shot; and, dying, he asked my cousin to take a note to 
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a girl. A touching and noble duty, a sentimental privilege, 
sad beyond even the pens of saccharine recorders. But what, 
inattentively scribbling, my cousin thought was— What 
a —— fool the bird is to think [ll remember any of this!” 
That, in a small way, is masculine, and it is verity; but what 
chance would a book have, in which it was admitted, of 
being given by womanto woman? The apostles of sweetness 
and light would see to it that it landed in the dust-bin, while 
they sounded the trumpets for a hero as fragrant as a sprig of 
May, who not only carried tenderly back to Mary Simms a 
last message but slipped a protecting arm about her pathetic 
and aching waist. 

My only purpose, my sole wish in this connection, is to show 
that the leaving of all aesthetic questions to women has 
serious consequences. One result of this is that music, ex- 
cept the lyrical accompaniments to semicircles of legs, has 
almost ceased to exist as a masculine pleasure. In Phila- 
delphia, for example, it is impossible to have a concert in the 
evening for the reason that many women cannot very well go 
alone. Music is the highest, the most vital, of all the arts; 
good music is filled with precisely the harmonies which men 
recognize and applaud in their more obvious arrangements. 
A little understanding, a little effort, is necessary; but the re- 
ward, a pleasure as long as life and beyond the assaults of 
any mischance, is above measure. Yet an amazing number 
of men, who should be far wiser, think that music, the play- 
ing of the piano, is effeminate. They believe this, not for an 
intrinsic reason, but because music has been so wholly dele- 
gated towomen. The women had—in the intervals of feed- 
ing the children and preparing for dinner—nothing better to 
do than strum at Chopin; but the men were importantly 
engaged in—what?—the shredding of codfish, the floating of 
Texan oil on the troubled waters of private financial dreams, 
or holding in the clouds the price of wheat and the price of 
coal. 

It is insisted, principally by their wives and daughters, 
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that the men of the United States are entirely practical, that 
they care for nothing but the deals and details of their oc- 
cupations. The truth is quite otherwise—it is the women 
who are keenly interested in the material details, the returns 
of business, the woman with a single diamond ring and the 
women with bracelets of emeralds and strings of pearls. 
Again and again, I find in these men of affairs whimsical 
fancies and echoes of harmonies, poetic memories, and cher- 
ished ideals. Incurably shy, they are ashamed of these. 
Sometimes, when they are together, or with a particular 
woman—a woman is utterly and absolutely different from 
women—a note of the music, the breath of a sigh, escapes. 
The strange, the incomprehensible, thing is that such emo- 
tions are positively all we have to dignify a dull, mechan- 
istic affair. They are no subject for shame: a man ca- 
pable of keeping at his heart the warmth of a thrill, the 
tenderness of a memory, is touched by a divinity superior, 
there, to corruptible flesh. 

But, in that direction, a most rigid suppression is every- 
where evident. Feeling, beauty, romance, are delivered to a 
feminine supervision which promptly syndicates them into 
the corporation of dress-makers, candy manufacturers, and 
jewellers. I am not an advocate of men carrying faded 
sprigs of lilac unromantically pressed in the tails of their 
dresscoats, nor of having a long white glove bound above 
the elbow. Restraint is a necessity of fine emotion; but 
what I would have all men of sensibility understand is that 
the province of imaginative and creative letters, of literature, 
is to keep alive and intensify whatever in their experiences of 
living was heroic or lovely, that and hardly anything else. 
For music and literature and painting have only one reason 
and end—to give pleasure; and, in the discharge of that, 
aside from paramount aesthetic considerations, they have 
but one responsibility—to be honest. 

That, in the current uproar of improvement and facile 
culture—the glib social command of impressive names and 
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titles—has been lost sight of. No one seems to have 
remembered that pleasure in itself is a rare and immense 
benefit; its uses are far greater than those of adversity. It 
will be argued, perhaps, that accomplishment and not pleas- 
ure is the endeavor of life; but that is a stupidity bound into 
a vulgar misconception of the word pleasure: accomplish- 
ment, provided that it is the expression of the innate being of 
the individual involved, is pleasure. A life-long exhausting 
employment at an anonymous task is, in spite of its aspect 
of a discharged duty, no better than suicide. 

The need for honesty requires neither explaining nor jus- 
tification; but, perhaps, it would be the better for the clarity 
of a definition. In literature it means nothing more than 
the admission of all the creative writer’s store of knowledge 
and personal belief: all, straight-forwardly stated, with 
deference to no other knowledge, no matter how ponderous, 
to no other belief, however tyrannical. Whether or not the 
knowledge and belief are valuable is another thing; the 
novelist has no further responsibility; time and exterior wis- 
dom will take care of the world. And this is what I meant in 
saying at the beginning of this essay that contemporary life 
often seemed to me to have been made from cheap fiction— 
knowing, for the greater part, the truth about their lives 
and hearts and occupations, men yet consent to a hypocrisy 
of pretended sentimental lies thinner than the false faces of a 
bal masqué. Cheap novels and cheap resentful lives! One 
supporting the other. But where men have found errant 
masculine stories they have read them with wonder and de- 
light. ‘“‘Tono Bungay,” the record of a patent medicine, 
was one. ‘“Tono Bungay” was and “Mr. Britling Sees It 
Through” was not. The feminine influence had jogged 
Mr. Wells’s elbow. Arnold Bennett, in “The Pretty Lady,” 
escaped, but sank back immediately after into the scented 
sea. 

In the United States Mr. Cabell, for a weary number of 
years, has been writing for men; but only very lately has this 
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been happily discovered; to a perceptible extent through the 
suppression of “Jurgen.” I do not want to minimize the ex- 
treme danger of interfering, at this late date, with the estab- 
lished rule of nice decency. Mr. Cabell has paid a heavy 
price. But if men will make even a slight consistent effort, 
if they will brush the sachet powder from their eyes, they’ll 
find for their pleasure an increasing response from the arts. 

In that way a new and eventually inviolate body of 
American literature will be established. Men, when they 
are young and eager and adventurous, have comparatively 
little need for imaginative books; but when their eagerness is 
dulled, when they have reached more contemplative years, 
then the recorded poetry of existence can be a priceless 
recompense. But it must, in order to endure, have the 
beauty of form and courage, and it must be universal to the 
heart. A peculiarity of such literature is that the women in 
it are visionary, immaterial, rather than realistically ac- 
counted for; they, too, are apt to be dream-like, forever slip- 
ping beyond the circle of an embrace. I can’t even pretend 
to explain this; but I have indicated the difference between 
women and a woman. A woman is at the centre of nearly 
every living accomplishment of art, at the centre of the 
written or of the writer. Women, like the poor, are always 
with us; but how often, for how long, is an adored figure at 
our sides? How many perfect moments has a man in the 
long months of his life? Not enough to disorganize him, and 
still, at best, enough to make the other possible. Novels 
perpetuate those moments, call back their flame into minds 
grown worn and tepid, kindle them again, as bright and 
seductive as ever, in minds sick and disintegrating. Such a 
resource should be strictly held to its purpose and value, 
unshorn by nimble, white, and predacious fingers. 
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PYGMALION 
By M. Lewis 


Pygmalion was a sculptor, who brought to his high art 

A hand unmatched in cunning and a quick-divining heart; 

And all the beauty of the world (a world still young and fair) 

He carved in those clear marbles that the Cyprian mountains 
bear. 

But the moth desires the candle and a man desires a star: 

Pygmalion could not be content, portraying things that are. 

When sunlight steeped the meadows in the radiant hues of 
May, 

And Grecian girls, bare-breasted, danced adown the prim- 
rose way— 

When all the wonder of creation in its morning prime 


Flowered in jocund joyousness, as rhythm flowers in rhyme— 

Pygmalion paid no worship to the warm sun’s dazzling 
beams, 

But shrined a dim ideal in the temple of his dreams. 


Once more he carved a statue, but, for this, disdained to use 

The stones of Cyprian quarries, with their cold marmoreal 
hues. 

He took a tusk of ivory, all warm and creamy-white, 

Enriched with mellow interchange of shadow and of light, 

By Tyrian traders brought from regions fabulous and far, 

Where heaven and earth, embracing, make pale the morn- 
ing star. 

And from the soul’s forgetfulness of sorrows long agone, 

And from those opal dreams of unimaginable dawn 

That have no habitation save the hungers of the heart, 

Pygmalion wrought a miracle of visionary art— 
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A statue, not of woman—for never woman wore 

Such perfect breathing beauty, nor shall forevermore— 

But of the highest grace to which our human thoughts 
aspire, 

When the immortal vision fires the mortal heart’s desire. 


Pygmalion, when he saw the wonder hand and brain had 
wrought, 

Fell sick with love; and, one by one, he fervently besought 

The gods and goddesses of Cyprus to assuage his pain; 

But unto all he paid his vows and proffered gifts in vain, 

Till Aphrodite, tenderest and blindest of them all, 

The Cyprian Aphrodite, heard the anguish of his call. 

Zeus frowned; she heeded not; and heard not, till too late, 

The slow relentless tolling of the iron bells of fate: 

She breathed into the ivory the breath of carnal life, 

And to a mortal dreamer gave his dream to be his wife. 


The sequel? Ah, the sequel! Would it had ne’er been 
told, 

That none might know the grayness of a golden dream grown 
old! 

For Galatea withered and, too late, Pygmalion found 

That rainbow visions, faded, leave a cold and sodden ground. 

And they, their sons, their daughters, in sickness and in 
sorrow, 

Mismated, misbegotten, dragged their lives from morn to 
morrow, 

While to their aging eyes the sordid darkness of the times 

Was terribly illumined by their children’s children’s crimes; 

Till Myrrha’s sin and Smyrna’s sin, too loathsome to 
relate, 

Unnatural, unspeakable, filled full the cup of fate, 

And one fair child, Adonis, last of Pygmalion’s race, 

Avenged on Aphrodite her blundering act of grace, 
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The moral? Yes, the moral! Though the style be quaint 
and old, 

To pass the moral over were to leave the tale half told. 

Well was it for Pygmalion to cherish in his mind 

The highest dreams of perfectness that visit humankind; 

Well was it, to his ivory enchantment to impart 

Ideal loveliness—the utmost end and aim of art; 

But ill it was to yearn for her with mortal fleshly yearning, 

The spirit’s ecstasy forgotten, and his hot heart burning. 

For griefs are made endurable, and peace is wrung from pain, 

By dreams and by illusions, the phantoms of the brain; 

But grief and pain themselves are all the fruit and flower of 
art, 

When to his dream’s seductiveness the dreamer yields his 
heart. 


God of the vine-fed frenzy! God of the golden bow! 
Those lyric ecstasies of yours, I knew them long ago! 
Then, in the waking wildwood, when the morning air was 


still, 
And the first green hopes of April went feathering up the 
hill, 
I could hear your “follow, follow”—but I let your voices 
pass, 
And came light-footed back again across the dewy grass. 
And now, when on the mountain the autumnal leaves are 
falling, 
In glimpses still you visit me, and still I hear you calling; 
And I listen—for a moment—while the mellow evening air 
Renews the drowsy rapture and dispels the ancient care; 
And gratefully I greet you, but I bid you still begone, 
And, for my human heart’s content, descend the hill alone. 
For down here in the valley, at the turning of the lane, 
A candle’s in the window, and the kettle’s on the crane; 
And down here in the valley, secure from wind and weather, 
Is the true hearts’ homing-place for me and mine together. 


RACE AND AMERICANIZATION 
By VeRNON KELLOGG 


ope Americanization of the American nation seems to be 
a major problem of the moment. Many of us suspected, 
perhaps knew, before 1914 that it was a major problem; but 
the years of the war made all of us see it. 

The “melting pot” has been a phrase in our mouths for a 
long time. But it has been for most of us a phrase that 
chiefly connoted picturesque Chinatowns, singing Italian 
side-streets, stolid Scandinavian farms, gemiithlich German 
beer restaurants. It is now a phrase that has gained in seri- 
ousness in the same measure that it has lost in picturesque- 
ness. We know now that simply being in America is not all 
there is to being American. 

So we are suddenly intent on Americanizing America. 
There are societies and propaganda and state and national 
enactments to help make America American. All very good 
in aim, and helpful, to some degree, in effect; but all rely- 
ing on education and legislation directed towards making 
people over into a different kind of people. Education and 
legislation are the great stand-bys, the great panaceas of 
democracies. They have done and can do great things for 
us. Can they do all things? Can they make an American 
race out of the American nation? For that would be a great 
help in solving the problem of thorough Americanization. 
We need an American race, an American breed, if we are to 
have fundamental Americanization. With an American 
race to build on, an American nation thoroughly American- 
ized, with every hope of permanency conditional on ordinary 
wisdom, can be easily achieved. 

There is a difference—it can be a great difference—between 
nation and race. Race came before nations in human evo- 
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lution. Race is basic in human evolution; nation is super- 
structure. Race has gone on intensifying while nations have 
arisen and passed. This is not to say that races, too, may 
not arise and pass. We know that some old races have dis- 
appeared; that others have been modified; that, by this mod- 
ification, new races have developed in the course of those 
many years, a half-million, perhaps, of man’s inhabitancy of 
the earth. But while changes in nations have often been 
made by education and legislation, changes in races have 
been made by extermination or biological isolation or amal- 
gamation and modification. There has also been in the 
evolution of the human races that we know to-day an element 
of time involved, much greater than the time element in- 
volved in the development of the human nations which 
exist to-day. 

The biologist has a great respect for time. It takes much 
time to effect biological evolution; races are products of bio- 
logical evolution. It takes much less time to effect social 
evolution; nations are products, largely, of social evolution. 
The effects of biological evolution are fundamental; they 
are handed on in our biological inheritance. The effects of 
social evolution may be large; but they are not fundamental 


artificially, as it were. Biological effects repeat themselves 
in each generation involuntarily. They need no artificial 
maintenance. To the biologist race is a real thing, funda- 
mental in the individual; nation is an acquired character, an 
immediate response to environment, but not heritable, al- 
though capable of being maintained, by environmental 
influences, through successive generations. 

Hence the biologist sees in the problem of Americanization 
something more than an affair of nation and of environ- 
mental influences, such as education and legislation. He 
sees below or within the nation the race or races with their 
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character indelibly moulded and fixed by long biological 
evolution. He sees the population of America made up of 
representatives of various races as well as representatives of 
various nations. The problem of the Americanization of 
the American people, the problem of the American melting 
pot, is, therefore, a problem which involves a consideration 
of race as well as nationality; it is partly biological and 
partly educational. And the biologist believes, indeed he 
knows, that in any full consideration of it, the biologic part 
must be as clearly recognized and squarely faced as the edu- 
cational part. It is to the biological part of the problem of 
Americanization that I wish to call special attention in this 
article. 

For help in this connection we turn for information espe- 
cially to two particular phases of biological study, namely, 
anthropology and heredity. Anthropology is a science 
which has had a great development in recent years because 
of the many finds of the relics of prehistoric man that have 
been made since the beginning of this century. A new and 
much more precise knowledge of heredity has also been 
gained since the beginning of this century. The revelations 
that this recent study of heredity have made concerning hy- 
bridization, in- and out-breeding, and the hereditary be- 
havior of special characters or traits are very pertinent to 
any serious consideration of the biological aspect of the 
problem of Americanization. 

When the biologist student of Americanization begins to 
make an anthropological study of the American population 
—the population that it is desired to Americanize—he is 
struck first of all by its racial variety. Not only are there 
represented in it a large number of the secondary or sub- 
races or breeds of humankind, but there are also represented 
the four primary human races—the white (Caucasian), the 
black (Negro), the “red” (Indian), and the yellow (Mon- 
golian). Among the representatives of the white race, there 
are numerous sub-races, as the Teutonic, Celtic, Gallic, and 
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Slavic. Although each of these is a more or less mixed race, 
each nevertheless possesses biologically heritable, hence 
fundamental, characteristics, peculiar to it and distinctive of 
it, characteristics not to be made over, certainly not rapidly, 
by education or legislation. Some of these characteristics 
in each race are good, some bad. 

We prefer the characteristics of the white race, taken as a 
whole, to those of any other primary race. We believe that 
the various sub-races of the white race have contributed 
more, or, at least, are now contributing more, to civilization 
—in scientific terms, human evolution, especially human 
social evolution—than any other race. But we must not 
forget the large contributions to civilization made by the 
yellow race in earlier years. Such contributions betoken 
racial characteristics of capacity, both physical and mental, 
and of value as a basis for human development. 

Our nation is essentially a white nation—despite the fact 
that one-tenth of it is black and that much smaller parts are 
red and yellow. The majority of the American population 
represents stocks derived directly from various capable 
white sub-races, or biological combinations of them. They 
are breeds of good biological endowment, and in their cross- 
ings with each other—the biological mode of national assimi- 
lation—they produce good results. But what of the bio- 
logical combinations produced by crossings of the primary 
races? Do these crossings occur, do they tend to occur in 
increasing number, and what are their results, looked at 
primarily from the biologist’s point of view? And can we 
discover differences in the biological endowment of the differ- 
ent white sub-races, and in the combinations effected by 
their hybridization? Are some of these better than others? 
All these are elements in the problem of Americanization 
which ought to have intelligent and intensive attention be- 
fore we even begin to think about education. Education, 
and environment in general, can make the best, or the worst, 
out of natural endowment. But they have to work with 
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what nature gives them to work with. They cannot make 
bricks without straw. 

All the races and sub-races of humankind can make fertile 
cross-matings, and the offspring produced by these matings 
are themselves fertile, either when mated with other off- 
spring like themselves or when mated back to the original 
stock. This free cross-mating with the production of fertile 
offspring is the chief physiological test of species distinction. 
While a few animals recognized as of different species can 
mate together and produce offspring and, more rarely, off- 
spring which may themselves be fertile, usually the crossing 
of species produces no results, or, if any, only infertile off- 
spring. The crossing of the horse and donkey with its infer- 
tile product the mule is a familiar instance of this latter case. 

We recognize, therefore, all the known races and sub-races 
of humankind, however much they may differ in appearance, 
as belonging to a single species, the human or man species, 
Homo sapiens, only existing member of the zodlogical genus, 
and even family, to which it belongs. Any biological com- 
bination of human races or sub-races is possible. But there 
may be and are differences in the value of these combina- 
tions. Some combinations result in producing hybrids of 
more vigor than either of the parent forms, some of less 
vigor. In some combinations the biological virtues of the 
superior race seem to have the upper hand in determining 
the make-up of the hybrid, hence the hybrid becomes supe- 
rior to the inferior parent race, if not indeed quite equal and 
in certain cases even superior to the superior parent type. 
In more cases, however, the hybrid is distinctly inferior to 
the superior parent type, and in some cases the combination 
may be even poorer than the inferior parent type. But any 
prophecy in regard to the outcome of any particular human 
race hybridization must be based on the examination of 
many actual cases of such hybridizing. 

Now, the problem of Americanization, because of the 
presence already in the American population of from few to 
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many representatives of all the primary human races and 
most of the sub-races, and because, unless radical changes 
are made in our immigration laws, more and more represen- 
tatives of these different races and sub-races are bound to 
enter the population, and finally because all these races and 
sub-races can and actually do interbreed and produce hy- 
brids of varying value (physical and mental condition and 
capacity), because of all this, any serious attempt at solving 
the Americanization problem must include a careful and un- 
biassed consideration by trained students of anthropology 
and heredity of the biological, hence fundamental, outcomes 
of these crossings. And the results of such consideration 
should be made known to the government and the public 
generally, and the significance, to the future of the nation, 
of the facts determined, insistently pointed out. 

Some of the results of such biological consideration of ra- 
cial crossing are already known. For example, the product 
of the white and yellow crossing seems usually inferior to 
either parent type. But the white and black cross seems 
usually superior to the original black parent type, although 
inferior to the white parent type. The outcome of the black 
and white crossing is particularly important to us; for this is 
a crossing that is going on all the time and is increasing in its 
rate. Already about one-fourth of the total so-called“ negro”’ 
population is now of mixed white and black blood, and in the 
last twenty years the mulattoes have increased in number 
twice as fast as the full-blooded negroes have. It may be 
that assimilation or modification of the negro race in America 
is the best, or perhaps the only, solution of the negro prob- 
lem; but it certainly seems to mean the production of a hybrid 
group, representing a considerable fraction of our popu- 
lation, which is inferior in average capacity to the white ele- 
ment of the nation, though superior to the pure black element. 

But even if such a dubious biological solution of one phase 
of our Americanization problem may be possible, it certainly 
seems impossible in the case of another phase of it involving 
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the assimilation by hybridization of the representatives of 
another primary race different from our own. The represen- 
tatives of the Japanese race, already here in limited numbers 
and more than ready to come to us, with opportunity, in un- 
limited numbers, do not care to be biologically assimilated— 
nor should we care to have them so assimilated. Even de- 
spite reported suggestions on the part of Japanese leaders 
that their people intermarry with the whites, they do not do 
so, at least, beyond a negligible extent. In the Hawaiian 
Islands where in a population of only about a quarter of a 
million an unusually large number of different races, sub- 
races, and nationalities are living in close contact, and where 
hybridization is going on to an extraordinary degree, the 
Japanese, who constitute two-fifths of the total population 
and have every opportunity for taking part in these cross- 
ings, only rarely mate outside of their own group. They 
show a remarkable racial aloofness. In this they contrast 
strongly with the other groups, which mix freely. Hawaii 
is, indeed, a veritable biological laboratory of human hybrid- 
ization. In a girls’ school of one hundred and twenty-five 
pupils I discovered, some years ago, representatives of nearly 
twenty racial combinations. But the Japanese stock, al- 
though the most abundant single strain in the Islands, was 
represented in only two or three of these combinations. 

On the contrary, the Chinese have mixed largely with other 
strains, especially the Hawaiian, the various Caucasian, and 
the mixed Caucasian-Hawaiian strains. So that if we were to 
decide our attitude towards Japanese and Chinese immigra- 
tion on the basis alone of the possibilities of biological assim- 
ilation, we should favor Chinese rather than Japanese immi- 
gration. However, when we consider that any crossing of 
the white and yellow races results, on the whole, in a mark- 
edly inferior strain, perhaps we should favor, from a bio- 
logical point of view, letting down the bars—if we let them 
down at all—to the Japanese whose racial aloofness will tend 
to prevent any hybridization. 
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But the biological aspect of the Americanization problem 
is not limited to a consideration of the results of the crossings 
of primary races, or of different yellow sub-races; it includes 
also a consideration of the results of the injection into our 
population of different white (European) sub-races, either to 
persist as pure strains, or to mix biologically with one another 
and with our own American stock, itself originally derived 
chiefly from two or three of these European strains. 

Although these various European sub-races are by no 
means pure, despite my reference to them in the preceding 
sentence as “pure strains,” each is sufficiently homogeneous 
to be characterized by a distinctive biological inheritance, 
and to be classified with some confidence with regard to 
desirability as a component of our nation. Much careful 
scientific study, unstained by political or partisan prejudice, 
is necessary, however, before these biological, hence funda- 
mental, distinctions can be sufficiently defined for use in 
determining an intelligent attitude towards welcoming or 
rebuffing the would-be participators in the future American 
nation—and American race. 

Indeed, we must go even farther than that. We must 
recognize the biological difference, that is, the different 
hereditary endowments, of the various groups within each of 
these so-called European races (white sub-races). Here we 
come close to the possibility of confusing characteristics pro- 
duced simply by education and opportunity—environment 
in general—with inherent characteristics produced by selec- 
tive mating within any one of these races. For example, in 
such peoples as have lived long under a sharp two-class sys- 
tem—like the peasants and landlords of Poland or Hungary, 
or the English groups typified by West London and East 
London—wealth, education, and opportunity, even health, 
may be the nearly exclusive possession of one class and thus 
may produce a distinction in the probable desirability, as 
immigrants, of members of the two classes. But this dis- 
tinction, which may seem at first to be produced merely by 
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environment and hence not fundamental, may often involve 
a biological distinction because of the strong tendency for 
inbreeding in each of these classes, thus setting up distinct 
hereditary strains within the race or nation. As the environ- 
mental distinctions may have originally come about largely 
because of inherent differences in capacity between individ- 
uals, this restricted and selective mating may have perpetu- 
ated and increased certain hereditary differences between 
the members of the two classes, and accordingly these differ- 
ences will have claims to attention from biological students 
of the immigration problem. 

One of the points in the problem of Japanese immigration, 
for example, which is not sufficiently obvious to many of us, 
especially those of us not living on the Pacific Coast, is the 
marked difference in the quality of two types, which are 
really different biological strains, of the Japanese arrivals in 
America. For many generations the samurai class, includ- 
ing the rulers and warriors of Japan, have closely inbred, 
leaving the rest of the people to develop as a great group with 
distinctly inferior hereditary endowment. Most of the 
Japanese students, members of government missions, and 
successful business men who come to America, and who are 
almost the only Japanese seen by Americans not living on the 
Pacific Coast, belong to the samurai class. But the great 
bulk of the Japanese immigrants settled in California and 
other Pacific Coast States as laborers, servants, and little 
shopkeepers, are of the coolie class. They are of a strain 
biologically different from and distinctly inferior to the 
samurai. It is against their coming in swarms, to live in 
compact groups, racially and culturally aloof from the rest of 
the American population, that the Californians protest. 

But not alone the hereditary endowment and the results of 
the crossings of the various races, sub-races, and distinct 
class groups must be taken into account in any biological 
consideration of our Americanization problem. We must 
also consider, in this connection, differences in the inherent 
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qualities of the very individuals of these different groups 
which come to us as immigrants. This is, of course, a still 
more difficult determination to make. 

We can distinguish by our hasty port examinations the 
presence or absence among these individuals of various de- 
sirable or undesirable possessions such as disease (although 
usually not degrees of resistance or susceptibility to disease), 
physical infirmities, education, and world’s goods. But 
character, temperament, mental vigor, and other inherent, 
and hence heritable, traits are not revealed to us. And the 
future of the American race—and nation—is going to be 
materially influenced for better or for worse by exactly these 
invisible possessions of the incoming future American citi- 
zens and producers of citizens. 

In the old days when migration was difficult, those who 
were willing to effect it, and did succeed in effecting it, were 
likely to be individuals of a desirable inherent strength of 
will, imagination, boldness, adventuresomeness. The mere 
difficulties and uncertainties, even dangers, of migration re- 
sulted in a certain selection among the people of any race or 
sub-race or class group which for any reason contributed in- 
dividuals to migratory movements. But nowadays when 
migration is simple, comfortable, and safe this kind of selec- 
tion no longer exists. Indeed, a certain degree of reversed 
selection may obtain. It may be easier for an incompetent 
or lazy or weak individual to give up a hard economic strug- 
gle, or a harsh climate, and migrate to a region of kinder en- 
vironment than to stay at home. The emigration to Amer- 
ica of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Germans of 1848 undoubt- 
edly brought us individuals of a better hereditary stock than 
those which came in swarms from Europe in the years just 
before the world war. The men who crossed the plains in 
prairie schooners in 1849 and the ’fifties brought a different 
blood to California from that which has come in sleeping cars 
in later years to be warmed and soothed in Los Angeles and 
Pasadena. The imaginative, active, venturesome Northern 
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Californian of to-day is not what he is so much because of the 
stimulation of mountains and sea and atmosphere as because 
of the blood of the pioneers that is in him. 

The biologist sees Americans to be what they are first be- 
cause of their race and sub-race and class group and indi- 
vidual blood—or, rather, as he would put it, germ plasm— 
and only second because of their freedom and opportunity. 
Without American opportunity even good germ plasm 
could not achieve what it does, but without good germ plasm 
opportunity can achieve nothing at all. So the biologist 
joins the journalist in viewing with alarm the pouring into 
our country of unselected, or badly selected, racial and indi- 
vidual germ plasm. He notes with dismay that the birth 
rate of inferior immigrant stocks is higher than that of our 
native stock. He worries about the outcome of hybridiza- 
tion between our superior native strain and inferior imported 
strains. He realizes that too much inbreeding may magnify 
any defects existent in our own stock, but he realizes, too, 
that inbreeding is the surest way of preserving its good quali- 
ties. Outbreeding may increase vigor, but if it involves an 
inferior race it lowers quality. He knows that if we are to 
have a homogeneous people there must be biological amal- 
gamation of the various strains in our population, but if too 
many of these strains are inferior strains it will be a people 
of homogeneous mediocrity. 

Now we have no laws, nor probably shall have in any near 
future, restricting mating except a few affecting close blood 
relatives and the very obviously mentally infirm. Eugenics, 
either individual or racial, has met with no authoritative 
favor among us. Sentiment overrules science and reason. 
We still legalize, and probably shall for some time, matings of 
criminal or feeble-minded germ plasms with similar or with 
normal germ plasms. There are to-day nearly as many 
feeble-minded persons in our country as there are college 
and university students. If they wish, these two elements 
in our population can fuse their two highly differently en- 
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dowed germ plasms and drop the racial mental average of the 
nation to a deplorably low level. All strains present in the 
population can mix as they please and offset, if they happen 
to mix badly, every advantage of good government, good 
education, and good opportunity. Good heredity offers a 
more fundamental basis for the Americanization we ought to 
have than good environment. We need good education, but 
we more profoundly need good race. The Commissioner of 
Immigration should be an anthropologist, exercising author- 
ity conferred on him by a Congress of biologists. And this 
authority and his own expert knowledge, should enable him 
to discriminate and decide, untrammelled by national or 
international politics, as to what kind of germ plasm should 
not enter our borders. For once here, this germ plasm will 
be a part of our national germ plasm and will help determine 
the fundamental character of our race and our nation. It 
will have its share in Americanization. 

To help us out in Americanizing the germ plasm already in 
our country, in the way we want it Americanized, there 
should be a Commissioner of Americanization who should 
know more about the laws of heredity than about pedagogy 
or civics. And he should have authority to prevent the per- 
petuation of obviously bad and dangerous germ plasm and 
to prevent the degradation of good germ plasm by mixture 
with bad. Don’t call this eugenics; call it scientific 
Americanization. 

With these two men on the job, we can remain a great 
nation; we can become a greater nation. We can build up 
our American nation on the basis of fundamental individual 
quality, a quality that can be preserved and intensified and 
that will enable us to meet every stress or emergency al- 
though all the rest of the world rock in cataclysm. We can 
be a permanently strong nation because we shall have for 
foundation a permanently sound race. On this, successful 


Americanization primarily depends. 
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GERMANY’S PLACE IN THE SUN—PAST AND 
PRESENT 


By Ricnarp GRELLING 
Author of “J’Accuse” 


EFORE the world war Germany had already won her 
“‘place in the sun” by her unprecedented industrial 
development and commercial expansion of the preceding 
quarter-century. Now fifty, or perhaps one hundred, years 
must go by before she will again rise to the position which 
she held in 1913. For proof of this we have only to turn to 
the present economic situation in Germany. What are the 
consequences to herself of the crime she committed in 1914? 
On every side the picture is dark. The sun which Ger- 
many pretended to be seeking, but in whose warmth she had, 
as a matter of fact, long been prospering, has now gone 
down. When will it rise again? ‘This rests in the lap of 
the gods.” 

The first factor to be considered in her economic situation 
is her loss of territory through the war. Alsace-Lorraine has 
been cut away. Likewise the province of Posen, which fell 
to the new Polish state; a part of West Prussia with the old 
German commercial city of Danzig; the furthermost strip of 
East Prussia; the Memel district; the northern zone of 
Schleswig, which went to Denmark; and certain smaller sec- 
tions in the West which chose to join Belgium. Altogether, 
Germany has lost territory with over seven million inhabi- 
tants, so that her population has shrunk to about sixty 
millions. 

In the recent plebiscite in Upper Silesia a majority of the 
population in the district as a whole voted for Germany, but 
in certain important sections there was a large majority in 
favor of Poland. At present it is not certain whether the 
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Entente Plebiscite Commission will base their decision upon 
the general poll or whether they will assign the sections in 
which there was a Polish majority to Poland. It is to be 
hoped that they will decide to act upon the first of these two 
principles; for if this district, which ought to remain un- 
divided, were to be broken up, there would be a falling off in its 
productivity, which German economy and capacity for work 
could well increase. Upper Silesia with its two million 
inhabitants, its coal output of forty-three million tons, its 
large mineral resources, its prosperous smelting and metal 
industries, is one of the most productive sections of Germany. 
If a part of this source of power to the German state were to 
be taken away, Germany’s capacity for reparations would be 
to a large degree lowered. It is therefore to the interest of 
the Entente powers that Upper Silesia undivided should 
remain a part of Germany. 

Under the Peace Treaty special treatment was accorded to 
the Saar Basin in the westernmost part of Germany, by way 
of compensation for the unprecedented destruction of 
French mines which the commanders of the German army 
ordered on the ground of “military necessity” during their 
retreat. France will occupy the Saar district, with its 
650,000 inhabitants, for fifteen years and will be in posses- 
sion of the mines for this period. At the end of this time the 
population is to decide by a plebiscite whether they shall 
belong to Germany or France. In case the decision is in 
favor of Germany, she can get back the mines, according to 
terms definitely stated in the Peace Treaty. 

The decrease in Germany’s economic resources resulting 
from the losses of these districts is notably greater than 
might be supposed from their actual territory and population, 
for the reason that they produced as a whole more than they 
consumed and that they were thus a source of food supply 
and income for all the rest of Germany. For example, 
Posen, the whole of which is lost, and West and East 
Prussia, of which a part is lost, yielded per person 413 kilo- 
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grams of bread-stuffs and 1300 kilograms of potatoes, 
whereas the rest of Germany produced only 200 kilograms 
of bread-stuffs and 570 kilograms of potatoes per head. A 
quarter of the entire German crop of sugar beets—an im- 
portant economic factor—was grown in Posen, West Prussia, 
and Upper Silesia, where it was also manufactured into 
sugar. It may be said that these eastern sections of Prussia 
supplied almost six million people besides their own popula- 
tion—that is, one-eleventh of Germany as a whole. There- 
fore, as a consequence of their loss, six million Germans will 
have to depend for their subsistence upon increased imports. 
What this means under the present conditions in Germany a 
few statistics will show. 

As is well known, Germany had gradually changed in the 
course of the last generation before the war from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial state. That is to say, she was forced 
more and more to draw upon foreign countries for the raw 
materials for her factories and for the food-stuffs for her in- 
dustrial workers. Among the 10.8 billion marks of im- 
ports in 1913, there were not less than 3.8 billions worth of 
raw materials and 8 billions of food-stuffs of all kinds. If we 
estimate the pre-war gold mark as equivalent to 10 paper 
marks at the present approximate exchange rate, an outlay 
of over 30 billion paper marks would be required to cover the 
cost of imported food-stuffs necessary at that time. These 
figures do not take into account the rise throughout the world 
in the market price of the necessities of life and the loss of the 
fruitful eastern provinces. It would be under-estimating 
rather than over-estimating the amount to say that these two 
factors would add one-third to the total. We may accord- 
ingly conclude that in order to support its population, at 
least in this period of transition, Germany would have to 
import 40 billion paper marks worth of food-stuffs. This 
result is approximately in accord with the official estimate. 
It is, however, very probable that this figure is not high 
enough. Besides the decrease in agricultural land we have 
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also to consider the decrease in crops, due to the neglect of 
cultivation during the war years and the lack of the neces- 
sary fertilizers. Reliable statistics establish the fact that 
the yield per hectare in 1919 as compared with 1913 shows a 
falling-off of 21% in cereals, 25% in fodder, 31% in potatoes, 
and 30% in sugar beets. 

In the same way there has been not only a decrease in the 
number of cattle, owing to wartime conditions and to the 
delivery of enormous herds to the Entente powers, but also a 
falling-off in the slaughter-weight of from about 30% to 50%. 
A cow which gave on an average 2700 liters of milk in 1913 
gave in 1919 an average of only 1200 liters. In accordance 
with the Peace Treaty 185,000 milch cows had to be deliv- 
ered to Belgium and France. That the insufficient milk 
supply is responsible for the present high mortality among 
children as compared with peace times is well established by 
official statistics. 

Generally speaking, the outlook to-day for the food situa- 
tion in Germany is bad. I am not referring here to the 
lamentable condition of the lower classes, whose wages have 
increased, but not in proportion to the prices of the neces- 
sities of life. Still less am I referring to the more than a 
million laborers who are either wholly without work or are 
employed only a part of the time. I have in mind the great 
mass of the people who sank during the long war years more 
and more into a state of under-nourishment that has not yet 
been much improved. Although the minimum daily cost of 
food for’a grown man is reckoned at 10 marks, even for this 
price the average German can get little more than half the 
normal number of calories. A family of four persons in 
order to have only the barest necessities in food must pay 30 
to 40 marks a day or 12,000 marks a year. Besides this, 
they have, of course, also to pay for housing, clothing, light, 
and heat. With the enormous increase in the cost of 
living, wages have not kept pace. 

The discrepancy between the price of labor and the cost of 
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living would be even more impressive if the government had 
not set aside a considerable subsidy for providing the neces- 
sities of life for poverty-stricken families. The sum thus 
spent amounted in the period from July, 1919, to July, 1920, 
to not less than 10 billion marks. As in the economic world 
things move in a vicious circle, this insufficient and yet ex- 
pensive maintenance of the very poor had a very unfor- 
tunate result: for it at once tended to lower production, 
The decrease is to be observed in all lines of production, in 
the work-shops as well as in the mines. Psychologically, the 
unfortunate conditions have had a bad effect on the working 
class. The nervous exhaustion due to the war and the 
aversion for work are still in evidence, and the situation has 
been made worse by the spectacle of luxury and extravagance 
that the war profiteers have presented in Germany as in 
other countries. Next to the indefensible political condi- 
tions which have brought to the laboring class, the real 
makers of the revolution, the bitterest disillusionment, the 
food question has done most to keep the masses in a state of 
discontent and to prevent Germany as a whole from adjust- 
ing herself to peace. Wages have increased six times, but 
the cost of living has increased twelve times. This is an 
unhealthy state of affairs which necessarily leads to strikes 
and retards the economic recovery of the country. 

While the working people are starving, the big business 
men and the great capitalists are piling up unheard of profits. 
Never in peace times have the large industrial organizations 
made so much money as they have made during the war and 
since the war. The fact of their enormous dividends is not 
only a disturbing element in Germany; it also gives the out- 
side world the impression that Germany has never been in 
such good shape financially as she is to-day and that she can 
bear with ease the heaviest burdens in the way of repara- 
tions. How are we to reconcile this apparent industrial 
prosperity with the bankrupt condition of the country? 
First of all, it must be understood that the dividends of the 
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mines and foundries, the machine factories, the banks, and 
the electrical companies, appear to be higher than they actu- 
ally are. These companies are capitalized on a gold mark 
basis, but their profits are figured in paper marks. Suppose, 
for example, that a company founded in 1910 with an active 
capital of one million gold marks shows earnings to-day of 
50% or 500,000 marks, a part of which it pays out in divi- 
dends, the rest—to escape taxation—being concealed in 
every possible sort of reserve fund. If these earnings of 50% 
on the basis of the paper mark were to be estimated in gold 
marks, they would amount only to 5%, or merely a normal 
yield. This is one reason for the appearance of over- 
whelming prosperity in German industry. 

The other reason is to be found in the preposterous rise in 
the prices which the powerful syndicates charge the consumer 
for their commodities. The power of such syndicates as 
were already well established before the war, was enor- 
mously increased by the cutting off of Germany from foreign 
competition during the war and by the corrupt policies of the 
militarist régime, which was concerned only with the prompt 
delivery of goods and not with their exorbitant cost. During 
the war and up to the present time, when the establishment 
of new companies was beset with insuperable difficulties, the 
German coal, iron, and steel magnates have achieved a 
monopoly which was formerly unthinkable in Germany. 

The present prices for these indispensable commodities 
have reached a peak so high above the actual cost of their 
production that a well-known expert, Alfons Horten, for- 
merly manager of a large industrial company, has charac- 
terized them as a “crime against the common weal” and a 
“shameless plundering of the people.” In an impressive 
analysis of the situation he demands the gradual nationaliza- 
tion of all such industries as coal, iron, steel, cement, loco- 
motives, and motors. Nothing is more significant of Ger- 
many’s present situation than what this man has written. 
During the war he saw at close range the system of robbery in 
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the great industries, and he was ousted from his position for 
his frank criticism. Here are a few of the statistics that he 
gives. While the price of coal has increased only from 10 to 
15 times over the old peace time prices, the price of iron and 
steel has increased from 30 to 40 times. Shipbuilding cost be- 
fore the war 105 marks per ton, in the middle of 1919 about 700 
marks per ton, but in April, 1920, according to Horten, 3,500 
marks per ton. Horten believes that this enormous increase 
in price is not justified by the rise in the actual cost of produc- 
tion, but is for the most part unnecessary and only to be 
explained by the greed of big business men, who aim to make 
larger profits than they made in the past upon the smaller 
output necessitated by the loss to Germany of territory and 
labor. This expert figures that steel could be delivered 
2,000 marks per ton cheaper than it is being delivered at 
present, so that the 7 million tons of steel that Germany 
needs should cost about 14 billion marks less than the price 
to-day. Through such a saving as this the replacing of the 
merchant fleet which was handed over to the Entente powers 
would be facilitated, as well as the replacement of the 5,000 
locomotives and 150,000 cars. The task of the building 
industry, which should meet the pressing need for housing, 
would also be lightened. 

The same picture that we see in the mines and the iron and 
steel industries is presented by other lines of business. 
Everywhere there is going on a consolidation of the great 
producing companies, a strangling of the newer competitors, 
and a control of prices by the monopolies, which result in the 
enrichment of the great at the expense of the small. 

Aside from the economic plundering of the people by the 
industrial syndicates, which have, by the way, the closest 
relations with high finance, serious political consequences 
are sure to result from the concentration of enormous 
amounts of capital in the hands of a small minority in con- 
trast with the suffering of the great majority and the bank- 
ruptcy of the empire. Never in the past have we known 
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such concentrations of property in the hands of individuals. 
Plutocrats like Hugo Stinnes did not exist in the old Ger- 
many. If these new money kings would use their enormous 
resources for the culture and well-being of the people, after 
the fashion of American captains of industry, the evil con- 
sequences of their existence might be in a measure offset by 
the advantages. But what do these German millionaires do? 
They spend the money that they have made at the expense 
of the great masses of the people to oppose the new order 
which the German Revolution has brought about, to support 
the monarchist movement, to buy up newspapers and period- 
icals in order to poison public opinion, to incite the people 
anew against the “enemy,” and to suppress pacifists by 
slander and boycott. Instead of advancing the peaceful 
development of the country, they conjure up new conflicts, 
which would fill their coffers with more wealth but would 
cost the unhappy people their savings and their blood. 
The economic arrogance of big business and its close alli- 
ance with the reactionary monarchists—these are the fore- 
runners of Bolshevism. Only through a true democracy 
with a gradual and well-weighed policy of socialization, only 
through the shaking off of the golden yoke of the financial 
magnates and their reactionary colleagues, can the German 
republic be put upon a sound basis. It must not be a re- 
public of money-bags with the motto of the July Monarchy 
a democratic-socialistic republic 
if it is to remain true to its origin. 

With the condition of German industry, which is in 
appearance prosperous, I will now briefly contrast the 
dark picture of the financial state of the government. The 
total debt of the German Empire—at the end of July, 1914, 
5.4 billion marks—amounted on April 30, 1920, to 187 billion 
marks, of which only 92 billions were funded and 95 billions 
were floating debt. Since that time the national debt has 
grown so rapidly that Dr. Wirth, speaking as imperial min- 
ister of finance in the Reichstag in February of this year, 
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estimated it at about 300 billions, by far the greater part 
consisting of non-interest bearing treasury bonds, that is, 
unfunded debt. This means with 60 million inhabitants 
that the national debt amounts to 5,000 marks for every 
German, or 20,000 marks for a family of four persons, with- 
out counting the enormous burden of debt of the separate 
German states and communities. 

In proportion to the debt the circulation of paper money 
has increased. At the end of June, 1914, there were in cir- 
culation 2.5 billions of Reichsbank notes; on April 23, 1920, 
more than 60 billions, against which stood a gold reserve of 
1.1 billions. 

The government budget is a sad, almost a hopeless affair. 
At the closing of accounts for 1920 there was an uncovered 
deficit of not less than 79 billion marks, in which, among 
other things, appeared a loss on the postal service and the 
railways of 18 billions. Since the taxes had already been 
screwed up to the breaking-point, there was nothing to do 
but print more and more notes, a process whereby the evil 
was rather aggravated than mitigated. The greater the 
note inflation, the lower the value of money, and the higher 
the cost of living. In consequence of the increase in wages 
and salaries, the outlay for government expenses is increased, 
which results in a new and greater deficit, an endless turning 
of the screw. Thus it has already been estimated that the 
deficit of the government household for the year beginning 
April 1, 1921, will be 80 billions, and as we know from experi- 
ence this figure is likely to be considerably exceeded before 
the year’s account is closed. 

Here it must be emphasized particularly that in previous 
budgets, although expenditures have been included for the 
current delivery of materials, and the cost of the occupation 
and other requirements made by the Peace Treaty have 
been added, not a pfennig of cash payment for reparations 
has been provided for. 

Yet the burden of taxation has already become terrible. 
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All the taxes and duties in the empire, the separate states and 
communities (in 1918, only 4.5 billion marks) will amount 
in the future, after the carrying out of fundamental reforms, 
to about 31 billions. The large incomes and properties, on 
paper at least, are severely hit, but unfortunately their 
owners understand how to escape taxation to a great degree. 
If the income and property taxes worked out as they are 
written, the plutocrats would not be able to exercise the 
power which I have described. For example, there is a war 
levy on increments in valuation in the period between 1913 
and June 20, 1919, laying a tax on the increment, which 
begins with a small rate but ends with such high rates that 
the great war profits should have been almost entirely con- 
fiscated under it. According to this tax law, whose severity 
was approached by no similar law in other countries, the 
maximum war profit which the taxable person was allowed to 
keep was the modest sum of 167,000 marks. All the rest of 
the war profit was to go to the state. As the maximum 
interest rate began with an increment in value of 400,000 
marks, a war profiteer whose property within the stated time 
had increased by a million marks, had to relinquish to the 
state 833,000 marks, keeping only 167,000. 

Not quite so heavy as that upon the war profits was the 
burden upon the value of real estate and other property, 
without regard to its origin, through the so-called “ Reichs- 
notopfer,” or emergency capital levy. But the tax rate on 
such property, owned on December 31, 1919, ranged from 
12% to 65%. Aman who had made no war profits but had 
an estate of a million marks had to pay 244,000 marks under 
the emergency capital levy. On the other hand, a man who 
had made a war profit of a million marks had to pay to the 
state for both increment in value and emergency capital 
levy, about 850,000 marks, so that he had left only 150,000 
marks. 

Equally heavy is the tax on current income from work 
and returnoncapital; but the return on capital is rightly taxed 
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considerably more than the return on labor. On an income 
from work of 20,000 marks a tax of 17% must be paid. On 
an income from capital of the same amount, 24%. The 
rates increase in such a way that on an income from capital 
of 100,000 marks, about 39,000 marks must be paid in 
income tax. 

Business organizations are more heavily burdened than 
individuals, for they have to pay in addition to the tax on 
return on capital and other income still another so-called 
“corporation tax.’ The result is that a business concern 
with 100,000 marks income must, according to circum- 
stances, give to the state between 44% and 49% of this 
income. 

All the taxes mentioned here—and they give an idea of 
only a small part of the economic burden of German taxa- 
tion—are direct imperial taxes. In addition to these there 
are the indirect imperial taxes and the various special taxes 
of the separate states and communities. One can truly say 
that now at last, after years of deception as to the war 
finances, the German people have learned to know the terrible 
load which their fugitive rulers in their war madness piled 
upon their unfortunate subjects. In order to keep the public 
good-natured, the government during the war resorted to bad 
finance, always making new debts, contracting new loans in 
order to pay the interest on the old ones, and then trusting 
that the good God would not leave his chosen people in the 
lurch, and that the enemy would be forced to surrender to 
the Germans not only great tracts of territory, but also un- 
told billions of war indemnity. 

Now that this reckoning has proved wrong, the people are 
groaning under oppressive burdens. But the very men who 
brought about the war and with it these burdens, and who 
proceeded later by their frenzied finance and their still more 
frenzied hope of peace, to delay the healing of the bloody 
wounds, are howling to-day louder than ever against the 
measures, the inhumanity, and the terrible hard-heartedness 
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of their opponents in the war. Yet it is these howlers who 
know best how to evade taxation and help their friends to do 
so. The system of taxation is like so many other things in 
the new Germany that in appearance are well organized but in 
practice work very badly. As the monarchist parties have 
gained more and more ground in the republic, and as the 
monarchist generals and officers have got command of the 
army of the republic, so the plutocracy, which seemed to be 
cut to the quick in the matter of taxes, now lives and breathes 
more freely and vigorously than ever. This is not the place 
to disclose the thousand subterfuges by which the war profi- 
teers who have money and influence have succeeded in keep- 
ing their hoards in safety. The fact that in hardly a single 
case has the confiscation of the great war profits been 
properly carried out, and that the millionaires have unlimited 
economic and political power, shows that “Something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark.” 

By way of concluding my analysis of the economic condi- 
tion of Germany to-day—which, of course, has touched 
upon only a few of many important issues—I will describe 
the present state of the trade balance of imports and exports 
as far as available statistics permit. In 1913, as is well 
known, the imports and exports nearly balanced. The ex- 
cess of imports over exports of less than 700 million marks, 
small in the circumstances, was offset by the activity of Ger- 
man shipping, the interest on large amounts of capital 
which Germans had invested in other countries, and by other 
similar factors. Germany was then an importer of food- 
stuffs and raw materials, an exporter of manufactured goods, 
and a handler of trade, transportation, and banking business. 

Now how does the trade balance stand? The year 1919— 
after the end of the war and before the time when the Treaty 
of Versailles went into effect—cannot be taken as representa- 
tive. We must turn to the statistics of 1920. Although 
they have not yet been fully recorded, those that we have 
give us a painful picture. The trade balance is to a 
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remarkable degree unfavorable—that is, the sum total of 
imports exceeds by far the sum total of exports. In answer 
to a questionnaire which the Entente powers sent to the 
German government, the monthly excess of imports over 
exports was given as about 6 billion paper marks, and the 
president of the German Reichsbank, Havenstein, has ap- 
proximately confirmed this estimate. According to these 
figures the trade balance against Germany for the year will 
reach the immense sum of more than 70 billion paper marks. 
Other estimates are smaller, but none puts the excess of 
imports at less than 25 billions. The experts who estimate 
the unfavorable balance at about 70 billions assume that the 
imports will amount to 120 billions and the exports to 50 
billions. Whichever of the above figures prove to be right, 
it is certain that in any case Germany is bringing in from 
foreign countries more than she is sending out, and also that 
there will be against her a difference in the trade balance 
which must be offset in any way it can. 

Such differences between imports and exports could be 
formerly offset in normal times by service and labor, in par- 
ticular by shipping, by realization on securities in the inter- 
national money market, and above all by increased outgo 
of commodities or decreased intake. All these means of 
equalizing the trade difference are now denied to Germany. 
Her merchant fleet, except for a minimum insufficient for the 
importation of necessities, has been delivered up in accord- 
ance with the Treaty of Versailles. German legal tender is 
received only grudgingly in other countries, and will lose 
more and more in value if it must be newly issued to offset 
a trade balance of so many billions. Foreign credits for 
imports, in so far as these are not concerned with the govern- 
ment purchase of necessary food-stuffs, can be successfully 
arranged only with the greatest difficulty and in special 
circumstances. 

There remain, therefore, only two ways of equalizing the 
enormous one-sidedness of the trade balance which must 
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more and more destroy Germany’s economic life—the 
cutting down of imports and the increase of exports. Both, 
however, appear, as things are to-day, impossible. The 
chief items among German imports before the war were, as 
we have already seen, food-stuffs and raw materials. To- 
gether they amounted to two-thirds of the total. The need 
for these imports is now many times greater than it was 
before the war, since Germany has lost the districts which 
formerly furnished particularly rich supplies. 

Special mention must be made of the necessity for import- 
ing much more iron ore than before the war. Germany 
produced in 1913, inclusive of Luxembourg, about 37 million 
tons of iron ore. Through the loss of Lorraine and Lux- 
embourg her producing power has been reduced by more than 
28 million tons—even if the whole of Upper Silesia remains 
German. The loss of 75% of the iron ore is of great signifi- 
cance for German industry. If she is to keep up her former 
record of exportation she must now get, all told, 42 million 
tons from the outside. That would have been even before 
the war a heavy handicap for German industry and the trade 
balance. But it is to-day little short of a calamity, since we 
must buy with our depreciated currency iron from Sweden, 
Spain, and other countries whose currency is on a sound 
basis. But if we give up importing the necessary supply of 
raw materials, or cut it down, then our largest export 
industry, the manufacture of machines and metal wares, will 
be crippled, and the discrepancy between imports and ex- 
ports will be increased. 

Likewise the importation of raw materials for the textile 
industry cannot be cut down if Germany is to come up again 
as an industrial state and meet her obligations in reparations. 
We have never produced much wool, and we have raised no 
cotton at all. Yet the woollens and the cotton goods 
which we exported amounted to one-tenth of our entire 
exports. Our supplies of cotton came from North America, 
the East Indies, and Egypt. Our wool from Australia, the 
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Argentine, and South Africa. To-day we have to pay 
exorbitantly for both, in part because of the increase in mar- 
ket prices throughout the world, but largely because of the 
miserable state of the exchange. We can, of course, buy 
less, but this entails an inevitable decrease in our export 
account. We are confronted by the same dilemma in the 
iron industry. Only through increased imports can exports 
be increased. An improvement in the trade balance is there- 
fore not to be expected until later, in spite of the fact that 
production is being forced. 

The total importation of food-stuffs and raw materials for 
1921, according to well-informed authorities, will reach the 
figure of 80 billion paper marks. If we take as a standard 
the year 1918 when these two items constituted two-thirds 
of the total imports, we may assume that the value of our 
total imports will be 120 billion paper marks, against which 
stand exports to the amount of 50 billions. Thus there re- 
mains an unfavorable trade balance of 70 billion paper 
marks. 

After this review of Germany’s economic and financial con- 
dition the question that all the world has been asking in these 
days—What can Germany pay in reparations?—answers it- 
self. To discuss this far-reaching subject is beyond the scope 
of this article. I can say here only one thing. What Ger- 
many can give, and can really perform, is actual labor. There 
are many hundred thousand unemployed in her towns and 
cities who are discontented with their lot although they are 
receiving help. It is not their fault in most cases that they 
are out of work, but the fault of the shattered economic 
structure, which shows, on the one hand, a surplus of labor 
and, on the other, a lack of food and necessary commodities. 
These hundreds of thousands of unemployed might be sent 
to Belgium and France to build up again what the German 
war-makers destroyed in their madness. 

In any event—and this is the business of the new Ger- 
man government—a speedy end should be made of the 
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scandalous situation which permits, on the one side, fabulous 
profits in big business, a piling up of wealth in the hands of a 
few such as has never before been seen, insane luxury, an 
unbridled passion for pleasure and extravagance; and, on the 
other side, the bankruptcy of the nation, and hunger, inade- 
quate*housing, want, and sickness among the lower classes. 
The monopoly of the magnates who own the mines and the 
industries should be broken down by a process of gradual 
socialization. The tax laws should be enforced, and the 
enormous surpluses which have been gained at the expense of 
the public should be put back into the public purse. 

Let the German people be helped—and this is the affair 
of their recent opponents in the war—in their industrial 
task, by assurance through long-term credits of the food- 
stuffs and raw materials that they lack. Without bread, no 
work. Without ore, no iron. Without iron, no industry. 
Without industry, no exports. The only possible way in 
which Germany can make intensive and permanent repara- 
tion payments—aside from what she can most suitably do 
for the people who were attacked by rebuilding the devas- 
tated regions—is through increased production and exports. 
The trade balance must be favorable to Germany by the 
amount of 10 billion paper marks, at approximately the 
present rate of exchange, if she is to pay an annual indemnity 
of one billion gold marks. First of all, therefore, the present 
unfavorable trade balance must be overcome and a perma- 
nent increase in exports brought about. 

To accomplish this Herculean task Germany needs help 
more than dictation from her opponents. Forcible military 
measures cannot drag out of the debtor what he is unable to 
produce by his own economic energy. Indeed, their effect is 
fatal; they cripple him instead of spurring him on. Let the 
Entente powers assure themselves of the proper share in in- 
creased German production. But let them also do all they 
can to make and keep the debtor capable of work, forgoing 
everything that would make him refractory and unwilling to 
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pay. Such a course would be to the interest of the Allies 
themselves as well as the peaceful development of Europe. 

At the same time the men who stand at the head of Ger- 
many to-day, and the parties who are supporting the present 
régime, must be warned of their responsibility. It is true 
that the Peace of Versailles is hard, immoderately hard, 
and in some details it cannot be carried out. But a great 
part of the blame for their severity lies with the recent 
brainless policy of Germany, which instead of bettering her 
situation has made it far worse. The basis of the Peace of 
Versailles is rightly not the downfall of Germany, but the 
responsibility of her fugitive rulers for the outbreak of the 
world war. Germany’s downfall would be a misfortune. 
But the unchaining of the war was a crime for which the 
guilty must make amends. Not a single one of those who 
caused this world catastrophe has been brought to justice. 
The princes have been allowed to escape, the ministers and 
generals have not only been spared but have been féted as 
heroes. And because Germany has acted in this way, be- 
cause she is still blind, or pretends to be blind where all the 
world has seen for six years, she is mistrusted. When the 
Germans declared “‘We cannot pay”’ their opponents replied 
“You will not pay.” 

It is her new crime that Germany has to thank for the 
fresh severity with which she has been treated. The Treaty 
of Versailles rightly placed the guilt upon Germany’s 
shoulders. If she would pull herself together and admit the 
truth freely, her situation might improve. To a remorseful 
Germany concessions would be made which are denied to a 
Germany that obstinately refuses to plead guilty; in the 
course of time the clouds would vanish, and the atmosphere 
would be cleared of its poison of mistrust. Finally, after 
many years, out of crime and punishment, out of suffering 
and work, a new day would dawn which would give back to 
Germany what in her madness she stole from herself—her 
“place in the sun.” 
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THE UNREST IN EGYPT 
By AnstrRuTHER MacKay 


N England, and possibly also in America, there are many 
misconceptions as to the causes of the present unrest in 
Egypt, which, in spite of the unexampled financial pros- 
perity of the last few years, has kept the country in a state 
of ferment since the signing of the armistice in 1918. Ina 
portion of the English and American press the Egyptians are 
depicted as struggling to attain a system of constitutional 
government by parliamentary institutions, or else as anxious 
to get rid of all English influence. Nothing can be more 
erroneous than such conceptions of the general feeling in 
Egypt to-day. 

The Egyptians, like all Orientals, care nothing for parlia- 
mentary institutions. They neither understand nor respect 
them. Their idea of government is personal, and they look 
for a strong head of the state—an individual raised in rank 
and station far above his subjects, but easily accessible to 
the poorest of them, and ready to listen to grievances and 
petitions. Such men, each in his own way, were the great 
Mohammed Ali, the founder of the present dynasty; and the 
late Lord Cromer, the maker of modern Egypt. Egypt’s 
history has ever been that of individuals who for good or for 
evil have left their mark upon the country. During the last 
hundred years, history has been made or marred in Egypt by 
Mohammed Ali; the Khedive Ismail; Arabi Pasha; Lord 
Cromer; Mustapha Pasha Kamel; Lord Kitchener; and 
finally Saad Pasha Zaghloul. So to-day every ambitious 
Egyptian is hoping that the time may come when he himself 
may be a famous ruler in the land. He cares nothing for the 
doubtful honor of belonging to any legislative body. It is 
possible that his ambition is not untinged with the hope of 
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thereby benefiting himself and his family as well as his coun- 
try. But the inclusion of parliamentary institutions in the 
Milner proposals for the future government of the country 
is a tribute to English liberalism rather than to Egyptian 
nationalism. 

Nor does the thinking Egyptian to-day, no matter to 
what class he belongs, wish to break with England entirely. 
The last eighteen months, during which a food crisis and a 
serious coal shortage in Egypt have been overcome solely by 
the aid of England, have convinced the majority that there 
is much to be gained from the connection with England. 
The individual Egyptian is inclined to take the good things 
of life without thinking of whence they come and without 
much gratitude; when he is prosperous, he is possessed of a 
fine sense of his own importance. Yet during the last few 
months when the writer has been about in an unofficial 
position in the towns and villages, he has been told quietly 
but with apparent sincerity by all classes of native society 
that Egypt cannot afford to dispense with England’s aid. 
The poor are particularly insistent that their interests are 
safer as they are at present than they would be without any 
English control. It is to be regretted that so few among 
them are courageous enough to give open support to those 
who really wish to protect the legitimate interests of all 
classes of Egyptians. But Egypt is not the only country in 
which moral courage seems to be entirely lacking. The few 
easily terrorize the many. They make a living by political 
and social vaporings, whereas the majority only wish to lead 
quiet lives. Superstition is rife amongst all classes, and the 
power of the still hostile Turk is by no means extinguished. 
In the past, moreover, the English authorities in Egypt have 
not been as careful as they should have been to protect their 
Egyptian friends. The policy has been too often an attempt 
to win over potential foes at the expense of known friends. 

There is, it is true, a comparatively small but vociferous 
minority which is sincere in wishing to see as many English 
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as possible dead in Egypt, and the remainder ejected from 
the country. This minority, not to be despised, is composed 
of the ultra-fanatical Pan-Islamists to whom a dead Christian 
is a step towards Paradise; some disgruntled effendis dis- 
missed from official positions for bribery, corruption, or 
worse; and a number of students and lawyers who have 
become enamored of Bolshevist theories. Some of the 
higher Egyptian government officials would be glad to see 
the English go entirely from Egypt; thinking that thereby 
the important positions held by a few of the English would 
become their own perquisites. Many of these officials are in 
fact totally unfit to fill such positions and have no real griev- 
ances against their English chiefs, as they have been trained, 
promoted, and supported by them. On the other hand, 
some have a real sense of grievance, in that for many years 
they were rudely or inconsiderately treated by the type of 
English official, now happily almost eradicated from the 
Egyptian government, who never encouraged ability or 
superiority of intellect in his Egyptian subordinates, and 
was too often ready to abandon them in deference to in- 
trigues in high native circles. 

The Turco-Egyptian pashas probably feel in their hearts 
that if English control were removed they would have better 
opportunities of oppressing and rackrenting the despised 
Egyptians. There has, however, been some change of 
opinion lately among the pasha class. They have begun to 
hear their allies of 1919, the so-called “intelligentsia,” ex- 
pound their views on the breaking up of large properties. 
There have also been some murmurings of late on the part of 
the formerly docile peasants against the landlords and their 
ever increasing rents. In the opinion of persons well 
qualified to judge, the country was only saved from agrarian 
risings during the winter of 1919-20 by the unexampled high 
prices, which alone enabled the peasants to keep pace with 
their landlords’ exactions. With the falling cotton market 
of the present season it will be quite impossible for tenants 
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to pay rents on the present basis, and unless landlords are 
very careful there will be trouble. If the fellaheen were to 
rise against the landlords, they would almost certainly be 
joined by the working and professional classes of the towns, 
and the result would be serious indeed. Although the sense 
of logic is not strongly developed in the Oriental mind, these 
possibilities are beginning to be foreseen by the pashas, who 
are now probably torn between a desire to see the English 
shield withdrawn from the fellaheen, and a fear of what the 
unshielded fellah might do when there were no English left 
to keep order in the country. 

The recent world-wide restriction of credit has had a 
marked effect on native opinion. All classes of Egyptians 
are largely dependent on credit. Merchants are financed by 
the banks; landlords, from the owners of five acres to the 
largest proprietors, are indebted to the various mortgage 
companies. The situation which rendered very difficult the 
financing of the 1920 cotton crop has been attributed to 
the coming departure of the English, just as the financial 
crisis of 1907 was thought to be the effect of Lord Cromer’s 
resignation. 

If, then, the Egyptians are not struggling for parliamen- 
tary institutions, and the vast majority of the people are 
opposed to complete separation from England, the reader 
may well ask what are the causes of the discontent which is 
still rife, and which in 1919 led to open rebellion and risings 
among all classes, including the fellaheen. The answer to 
this is that of late years the system of government has 
been changed in such a way as to cause general dissatis- 
faction among the Egyptians. To these changes may be 
ascribed nearly all the present discontent as well as the recent 
rebellion. 

Since 1882 the actual though not the nominal ruler of 
Egypt has been the British Agent and Consul General, since 
1914 styled the High Commissioner. When Turkish khe- 
dives and Egyptian pashas had brought the country to 
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anarchy and bankruptcy, England stepped in and in the 
person of Lord Cromer ruled Egypt for twenty-five years 
with unexampled success, substituting law and order for 
anarchy, solvency and prosperity for bankruptcy and 
famine. Lord Cromer’s methods were simple. He was 
known to be the strong man in the state and was accessible 
to the meanest fellah who wished to see him. His ability, 
rectitude, and sense of justice were apparent, and he was 
soon acknowledged as leader by all classes. He governed 
Egypt through the Egyptian ministers, and allowed them to 
be assisted by a very small technical body of high British 
officials as advisers, each of whom was a specialist at his 
work. At the same time he took care to have in the prov- 
inces a good staff of English inspectors responsible to the 
advisers and thereby to himself. By such means he sup- 
ported the prestige of the Egyptian ministers, and assured 
himself that the reforms these ministers were effecting under 
his guidance were in truth being put into execution in the 
country. To those with a knowledge of the East the wisdom 
of these methods will be apparent. The educated Oriental, 
particularly when supported by first-rate technical ability, 
is often well able to draft real reforms; but he too often lacks 
the energy and moral courage to put these same reforms into 
execution. Those of us who have had occasion lately to 
study the old Turkish government in Syria and elsewhere 
have been surprised at the excellence of many reforms intro- 
duced by the Young Turks after the revolution of 1908. 
It is only when we look into the manner of their enforcement 
or non-enforcement by corrupt and lazy valis, mutessarifs, 
and kaimakams that we realize how little the reforms availed. 

On Lord Cromer’s resignation in 1907, Sir Eldon Gorst 
tried to govern Egypt through the Khedive. This experi- 
ment broke, as was inevitable, on the personal character of 
the ex-Khedive Abbas. Then Lord Kitchener governed for 
three years, depending upon his own great name and 
prestige. His schemes for reform and improvement were all 
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cut short by the outbreak of war. Since Lord Kitchener 
left Egypt, his successors at the British Agency have gov- 
erned more and more through an ever increasing number 
of British officials attached to the various ministries in 
Cairo, some of whom were extremely autocratic in their 
methods of dealing with both men and affairs. In addition 
to advisers, English under-secretaries and even assistant 
under-secretaries have been appointed to various ministries 
besides a host of young English personal assistants to these 
officials. 'The Englishman ceased to be an advisory official 
and became an executive functionary of a very arbitrary 
nature. Worse still, he ceased in many cases to be a tech- 
nical expert in the work to which he had been appointed; he 
actually had to learn his work after his appointment from 
the Egyptians working under him. It is now easy to see 
that Egyptians might in many cases have been better em- 
ployed in Cairo, and Englishmen, particularly during the 
anxious years of the war, better occupied in the provinces, 
seeing to it that fair play was meted out to the people. 

The tightening of British control in the ministries cannot 
be entirely laid to the charge of the High Commissioner who 
succeeded Lord Kitchener. It had been growing during the 
last ten years or more, and the final increase can be partly 
ascribed to the war and the proclamation of martial law 
which took place in 1914 on the entry of Turkey into the 
conflict. It was accentuated, however, after the armistice, 
and there is little doubt but the bureaucrats in Cairo, given 
no definite instructions from the British Foreign Office, 
thought the censorship, the declaration of the Protectorate, 
and the suppression of the legislative assembly opportunities 
for getting the reins into their own hands and ignoring the 
Egyptians. As the power of the English officials at head- 
quarters increased and that of the Egyptian ministers 
waned, the equipoise was apparently thought to be main- 
tained by an almost complete removal of English inspectors 
from the provinces, where the Egyptian district officials 
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were left pretty much to their own devices. This, dating 
from the time of Sir Eldon Gorst, was meant to increase the 
governing powers of the Egyptians. 

The result of these changes has, on the whole, been well- 
nigh disastrous. The prestige of Egyptian ministers has de- 
clined almost to a vanishing point; and with their prestige 
their efficiency has naturally gone as well. During the war 
they became little more than registrars of the edicts of 
British military and civil officials. When after the armistice 
they took courage and demanded the right to go to London 
to discuss Egypt’s future with the British government, they 
were snubbed, and after their consequent resignation the 
administration was carried on by the British officials without 
an Egyptian ministry, until the storm burst. The refusal of 
passports to Saad Pasha Zaghloul and his fellow Nationalists 
was excusable and can be understood. They were with some 
reason considered firebrands and enemies of England. But 
to treat in the same way the requests of Hussein Pasha 
Rushdi and Adli Pasha Yeghen was surely madness. The 
former was Prime Minister, whose chief fault was perhaps 
that he had been too servile to the orders of the British 
authorities during the war. The latter is the outstanding 
Egyptian statesman of to-day, a moderate of the best type, 
and a man of integrity and real ability. Such men as these 
surely had the right to go to England at any time they 
thought necessary, and should have been received there in 
the same way that colonial premiers, foreign statesmen, and 
Arab chiefs were welcomed. 

While the increase of English control at headquarters has 
caused bad feeling amongst the educated Egyptians, the re- 
duction of the number and lowering of the prestige of the 
English inspectors in the provinces has resulted in cutting 
off, to a large extent, the fellaheen, the backbone of the 
country, from communication with the English. During 
the war it was found necessary to raise a large Egyptian 
Labor Corps for work in Sinaiand Palestine, and to requisition 
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from cultivators animals and grain for the army. The con- 
ditions of service and payment were not unfair; but un- 
fortunately the raising of the Labor Corps (nominally by 
voluntary service), and the requisitioning of and payment for 
animals and grain were left almost entirely to the Egyptian 
mamours (district officers) and the omdehs (unpaid village 
headmen). It is now known that terrible abuses went un- 
checked in the recruiting and requisitioning. Again, annual 
collections from the fellaheen for British war charities were 
allowed and even encouraged, the collectors being the same 
Egyptian officials. These collections soon resolved them- 
selves into forced levies; and it is said that thousands of 
pounds stuck to the hands of the collectors. They invariably 
excused themselves to the people on the ground that they 
were acting under the orders of the English; and so the 
fellaheen passed through the stage of despairing of their old 
friends the English, and finally reached a state of violent 
Anglophobia. 

Thus at the moment of victory over Germany and 
Turkey, England was left without a single friend in Egypt. 
Moreover, the country was intoxicated with the effect of the 
magic catchwords “self-determination” and “freedom of 
small nations.” 'Those who had long wished to do something 
of the sort were able to bring about a national rebellion. 
In 1915 when the Turks were on the Suez Canal and Eng- 
land’s prospects were dark indeed, a rebellion in Egypt was 
planned, but miscarried owing to the fellaheen refusing to 
move. There is little doubt that if the fellaheen had not 
been exasperated by the abuses connected with the Labor 
Corps and requisitioning, they would have again refused to 
rise in 1919. Riots might have taken place in the towns, 
but a national rising would have been impossible. The de- 
tails of the murderous attacks upon unarmed Englishmen 
and the destruction of public and private property are too 
well known to need repetition; as are also the measures taken 
to restore order and Lord Allenby’s subsequent release of the 
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four pashas whose internment in Malta had been the signal 
for rebellion. Permission was then given to Egyptians to go 
to London, Paris, or elsewhere to plead their cause. 

It may be of interest to Americans to learn that at Wasta, 
in Upper Egypt, the mob attacked the railway station and 
trains to the battle-cry of “Vive Wilson!’ The majority of 
the rioters, who were afterwards brought to trial, admitted 
that they had not the slightest idea of the meaning of the 
words “‘ Vive Wilson,”’ some adding that they had been told 
to shout them and paid four shillings per day for doing so. 
Others apparently believed Mr. Wilson to be a great anarch- 
ist chief whose aim was to destroy all law and make every 
man free to rob his neighbor. Thus are noble sentiments 
and disinterested motives distorted by the ignorant and 
evil-minded! 

So far the only practical effect of the rebellion in the 
direction of independence has unfortunately been a further 
withdrawal of English inspectors from the provinces. The 
result has been a tremendous increase of civil crime, which 
the Egyptian officials, demoralized as they are at present, 
seem quite incapable of checking. In Cairo a number of 
Egyptians have had the physical courage to accept minis- 
terial offices and brave consequent bombing by their youth- 
ful fellow countrymen and unmeasured abuse in the native 
press. Ministers and responsible Egyptians, however, 
seem entirely to lack the moral courage to make a stand on 
the side of law and order; or by application of the rod to 
induce the school-boys, who have been responsible for the 
bombings, to eschew politics and stick to study. Martial 
law still remains in force, and order in the towns is main- 
tained by the British army, which in spite of grievous prov- 
ocation behaves in the most exemplary fashion, and, 
thank God, the horrors of unofficial reprisals are unknown. 
In the villages the fellaheen seem to be sick and tired of 
politics; and the welcome they accord the unofficial English- 
man who visits them is extremely cordial in spite of the fact 
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that agitators are loudly proclaiming that the present diffi- 
culty in marketing their cotton is a ruse of the English, who 
wish to ruin the country before leaving it. 

After unconscionable delay the Milner Commission 
visited Egypt in the winter of 1919-20 to inquire into the 
causes of unrest and to formulate a scheme for the future 
government of the country. The members of the Commis- 
sion came; they saw; but, alas, they did not conquer the 
boycott, which would never have existed if their coming had 
not been so inexplicably delayed. One of the members 
recently stated that, owing to the machinations of the stu- 
dents, the Commission was never able to come into unfet- 
tered contact with the mass of the population, the fellaheen. 
It has, however, played its part, for during the summer of 
1920 Saad Pasha Zaghloul gave up his attempt to make the 
Egyptian question international, and went to London to 
treat with Lord Milner and his colleagues, who, on their 
part, apparently recognized the Zaghloul delegation as rep- 
resentative of the Egyptian people. It was a happy omen 
that Adli Pasha Yeghen joined the delegation in London and 
has steadily done his best to arrive at a solution satisfactory 
to both parties. 

The results of these negotiations are the famous Milner 
proposals, which provide for practical external and internal 
autonomy for Egypt. England is to withdraw her army of 
occupation, keeping a small garrison to protect her imperial 
communications; and to obtain the consent of other powers 
to the abolition of the Capitulations and consular courts, 
through the medium of which, at present, a large portion of 
the richest inhabitants of Egypt escape all taxation since 
the Egyptian government has no legislative control over 
them. Egypt is to be recognized as a free and independent 
constitutional country, with the right of representation at 
foreign courts by her own consular and diplomatic officials, 
though she is not to enter into agreements with foreign 
powers to the detriment of British interests. The Egyptian 
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government is to be free to dispense with the services of any 
of its English officials within a period of two years from the 
date of the agreement, provided that the officials concerned 
are adequately compensated. Finally, legislative institu- 
tions are to be set up on European models, consisting of an 
upper and a lower house, to which ministers will be respon- 
sible; and a treaty of alliance with England is to be signed, 
giving that power the right of occupation of Egyptian soil 
and the use of Egyptian ports in case of war, and assuring 
England in such an emergency of the active support of 
Egypt. 

The only traces of foreign control to remain, according to 
the report of the Milner Commission, are the presence of two 
English officials to be appointed by the Egyptian govern- 
ment with the approval of England; one in the Ministry of 
Finance, on whom would devolve the duties at present 
executed by the international Caisse de la Dette; the other in 
the Ministry of Justice, to supervise legislation affecting the 
rights of foreigners in Egypt. As regards purely native 
affairs, the advice of these officials is to be available, if and 
when the Egyptian government asks for it. England’s 
diplomatic representative in Cairo in virtue of the treaty of 
alliance is to have precedence over his foreign colleagues. 

Such were the terms which the Milner Commission 
recommended for acceptance by the British government and 
Parliament, and which they asked the Zaghloul delegation 
to advise the Egyptian people to accept. Sadly true to his 
Egyptian character, Zaghloul Pasha would neither bless nor 
curse the proposals; nor would he, the self-styled leader of 
the Egyptians, give his countrymen any lead in the matter of 
their acceptance or refusal. He sent four of his colleagues to 
Egypt to sound Egyptian opinion. These gentlemen re- 
turned to their country and submitted the proposals to 
various bodies of the community, at the same time declining 
to give any opinion themselves as to their acceptability, or 
even as to their merit. 
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At first sight, the proposals were accepted by most classes 
of Egyptians with open arms. The officials saw in them 
great opportunities for themselves, and the way in which 
the quidnuncs allotted the various prospective departmental 
and diplomatic posts to themselves or their friends was most 
amusing, and reminded one of the Tadpoles and Tapers of 
Disraeli’s political novels. The majority of non-official 
Egyptians who carry any weight in affairs were anxious for 
peace almost at any price, and tired of the unrest and un- 
certainty which had lasted so long. So they were more or 
less ready to accept any solution. A mild stir was caused 
when it transpired that the British officials almost to a man 
proposed to exercise their right of terminating their appoint- 
ments under the scheme of compensation to be formulated; 
and that those who were willing to remain under the new 
régime would do so only if given entirely new contracts to 
protect their interests. The land-owning classes of small 
and medium standing showed distinct anxiety at the idea of 
the Englishman’s hand being withdrawn from such impor- 
tant things as water distribution and upkeep of irrigation 
works. The lowest paid government servants such as 
policemen and soldiers mildly protested at the thought of 
being left to the mercy of Egyptian chiefs without any appeal 
to the English. However, on the whole the proposals were 
well received by those Egyptians capable of expressing any 
voice in affairs. It is difficult to say what the backbone of 
the country, the thirteen million blue-shirted fellaheen 
thought of them—if they thought or knew anything. In 
their hearts they probably dislike the European as an alien 
and unbeliever; but they are shrewd enough to know that the 
Englishman is useful to their interests. The writer has 
been assured lately by many an Egyptian worker that it will 
be a bad day for him when the “‘Ingleiz” leave the country. 

The proposed abolition of the Capitulations caused con- 
sternation amongst the foreign element in Egypt, parts of 
which had previously encouraged and supported the Egyp- 
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tians in their demand for independence. Certain financial 
interests will probably be affected to the detriment of the 
country by the abolition of these Capitulations; but, on the 
other hand, they have long been an anachronism, and have 
been so abused that Egypt’s friends must wish to see them 
swept away, whatever may be the immediate results. 
While they remain it is impossible for Egypt to attain any 
real independence. It is probable, however, that England 
will have great difficulty in persuading the foreign powers to 
agree to this. Perhaps the most widely debated point 
amongst all classes is the wisdom of adopting parliamentary 
institutions; and the almost general consensus of opinion 
seems to be that, if such become more than a dead letter, no 
Egyptian ministry will have a soul to call its own. When 
the Khedive Ismail formed the first Legislative Assembly, 
orders were given for government supporters to take their 
seats on the right of the President, the opposition on the 
left. There was an immediate rush for seats on the right, 
and no one dared to sit on the left. In the case of a legis- 
lative body to whom ministers are actually responsible it is 
to be feared that, if the same thing does not occur, the reverse 
may happen; and ministers may find themselves continually 
hampered and thwarted by the popular assembly, which 
will become a permanent opposition. In Oriental countries 
private feuds and family quarrels play a much larger 
part in politics than is the case in the West; and it is to 
be feared that many years must elapse before an Egyptian 
parliament would serve any useful purpose in the affairs of 
state. 

The first protest against the Milner proposals came from 
some highly placed Turks, members of the ruling family; 
and a very clever but chagrined Egyptian statesman, who 
was disappointed at not being called to London to assist 
with his advice, and who had old scores to pay off against 
Zaghloul Pasha. Fortunately this protest was generally 
condemned by the majority of Egyptians, and its signatories 
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went almost so far as to withdraw it. The “Four” re- 
turned to Europe to report to their leader the almost 
unanimous support of their fellow countrymen and their 
approval of the proposals. They carried with them, how- 
ever, some reservations, the most important being that 
England should definitely agree to abolish the Protectorate 
before actual negotiations are commenced. In point of fact, 
if the question is to be settled on the lines proposed, the 
Protectorate must go. It will be impossible to reconcile 
it with such complete autonomy as is recommended. More- 
over, the word, largely perhaps through misrepresentation, 
has been the cause of half the trouble. For those who have 
not been in close contact with the Egyptians it is impossible 
to realize how much suspicion and dishonor they see in the 
Arabic word “Himayad” (Protectorate). It has come to be 
thought synonymous with slavery. 

Some of the other reservations are not so easy to recon- 
cile with justice or expediency. For instance the demand 
that England should evacuate the Sudan, and hand it over 
to independent Egypt is quite impossible. Rightly or 
wrongly, Egyptians are intensely disliked by the Sudanese, 
while Egyptians, on their part, hate and detest service in 
the Sudan. Egypt could not hold the Sudan, unaided, for a 
year. On the other hand, it is extremely probable that the 
warlike Sudanese would succeed in overrunning a large part 
of Upper Egypt if England’s restraining hand was with- 
drawn from both Cairo and Khartum. The question of 
future distribution between Egypt and the Sudan of the 
waters of the Nile is one which with good reason agitates 
Egyptian minds; and it is very necessary for Egypt to have 
practical guarantees against the danger of water shortage 
during the critical summer months. 

The present situation is that the Egyptian delegation, 
armed with their reservations, and perhaps unduly elated by 
their previous easy success, have demanded the acceptance 
of their terms and the official abolition of the Protectorate 
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before actual negotiations are begun between the British 
and Egyptian governments. 

Meanwhile in Egypt many unexpected events have oc- 
curred. Owing to the fall in cotton, many Egyptians have 
been reduced from wealth undreamed of to something 
approaching extreme poverty. Opposition to Saad Pasha 
Zaghloul and his delegation has hardened. Besides the 
former irreconcilables there is now a growing party, fright- 
ened by recent events, which believes that the proposals for 
autonomy go too far and that so sudden and almost complete 
a withdrawal from Egypt will bring disaster to that country. 
All the anti-Zaghloulites have been skilfully caught in one 
net, and the result is that, whereas a few months ago the 
country was practically united in support of its delegation, 
it is now divided. The members of the delegation them- 
selves are no longer of one mind. 

The greatest shock of all to those interested in Egypt’s 
future has been the intimation that the British government 
and cabinet are not in agreement as to the wisdom of the 
Milner scheme. When the Commission was formed to in- 
vestigate and formulate a solution for the Egyptian question, 
it was not unnaturally supposed that it would be assured of a 
very free hand, and that its proposals would of necessity be 
accepted by the cabinet. It appears that this is not the 
case, and that there is still a strong party in the British 


government which believes that England should give up’ 


nothing, and should continue to police a large part of the 
Old World at the expense of the unfortunate taxpayer at 
home. It is apparently proposed to do this mainly by the 
dangerous expedient of employing Indian troops in times of 
peace outside the frontiers of the Indian Empire. 

In spite of English and Egyptian opposition, it is believed 
that an agreement upon the basis of the Milner proposals, 
with some important modifications, will eventually be ne- 
gotiated. The results will be of necessity largely in the na- 
ture of an experiment. England because of her past 
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blunders must now give up much which formerly seemed 
unthinkable. Egyptians must learn that many of the 

greatest successes in history have been those of compromise. 

The future success or failure of Egypt will be in the hands 

of her sons, and will depend upon whether the moderates 

or the extremists get control of affairs. Wildcat schemes of 

starting with a budget of sixty million pounds, trebling the 

present strength of the army, creating a strong navy and a 

subsidized mercantile marine, can only end in disaster and 

bankruptcy. Aggressive militarism would have a shorter 

life and a more violent end in Egypt than in most countries. 

Independent Egypt will be wise to take for some years as 

her motto “Festina lente.”” The education of the masses 
will afford a wide scope for Egyptian reformers; and they will 
deserve congratulation if they can devise a scheme by which 
the fellah when educated will remain the valuable agricul- 
turist that he now is, instead of becoming an effendi for 
whom no work can be found. 

Good will on both sides will settle many difficulties which 
at present seem insuperable. If the Egyptian ministry 
regains its prestige, all parties will benefit, and if by the 
employment of fewer Englishmen the higher civil service is 
opened to young Egyptians of good antecedents and quali- 
fications who aspire to a political career, many legitimate 
grievances will be removed. If the Egyptians are wise, there 
should be for many years to come room for the Englishman of 
superior technical qualifications. Even now most Egyp- 
tians will admit this, for they admire the Englishman whom 
they know to possess higher technical knowledge than them- 
selves, particularly if he is willing to teach them patiently 
and kindly. Egypt to-day needs specialists. The old 
system under which officials, both English and Egyptian, 
were moved from one ministry to another without reference 
to their technical abilities and solely for promotion, must 
be abolished. In the future an Englishman’s influence in 
Egypt will depend upon his capabilities and superiority of 
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character, and it is probable that eventually his influence for 
good will be much greater than it is to-day. 

When the Egyptian authorities come into their own again, 
it is not to be supposed that their task will be easy. The 
extremists, backed by powerful interests, will always be dis- 
satisfied. The forces of disorder will have to be dealt with. 
Deprived of the shield of martial law by which England at 
- present keeps the peace, Egyptian statesmen will have to 
gird themselves with moral as well as physical courage, and 
make a stand for moderation and justice. The respectable 
elements of native society will have to do likewise. No 
longer will they be able to run with the hare of disorder and 
follow with the hounds of settled government. Idle stu- 
dents, vaporing agitators, and rapacious pashas must be 
resisted openly and honestly. So also must the future Egyp- 
tian ministry and the friends of order be supported to the 
utmost by the British government and its high officials in the 
Foreign Office. England’s representative in Cairo should be 
a man of the highest mental and moral standing, a man, if he 
can be found, of the calibre of the great Lord Cromer. If 
such a representative is appointed, it is probable that by 
sheer force of personality his influence in Egypt would soon 
be almost supreme. It has been suggested that the first 
holder of the appointment should be Lord Milner himself, 
than whom no better choice could be made. His acceptance 
of the post would be for him in many ways a sacrifice, but an 
immense service to England and Egypt. 

It is to be hoped, however, that British statesmen will not 
lose sight of the fact that one section of Egyptians has been 
unrepresented on Zaghloul Pasha’s delegation—the fella- 
heen. If England is still to have the last word in Egypt’s 
welfare, it is essential that her main care should be for the 
masses. To consider only the practical issue, as long as the 
fellaheen are satisfied and fairly treated, it is improbable that 
they will take part in any revolutionary movements. On 
the other hand, if{they were again spurred to rebellion, it is 
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almost certain from the nature of things that their risings 
would be of an anti-European, anti-Christian nature. The 
Egyptians might be the oppressors but the foreigners would 
be the sufferers. To ensure their fair treatment and to keep 
in touch with popular feeling, it is absolutely necessary that 
England’s representative should have his deputies in the 
provinces in close contact with the people. If this can no 
longer be effected through the medium of English inspectors, 
consuls and consular agents could be employed for this pur- 
pose, and they should be paid, of course, by Great Britain. 
Only thus would England be able to ensure as far as possible 
to Egypt’s millions the blessings of civilized government, and 
save them from oppression and exploitation. 

The curtain has fallen on one scene of Egypt’s age-long 
history and is about to rise for another act. It is probable 
that the new act will bring forth difficulties alike for Eng- 
lishmen and Egyptians. Adli Pasha Yeghen has formed, 
amidst general applause, a strong Egyptian ministry, which 
it is hoped will shortly enter into negotiations with Eng- 
land; and the English government has agreed not to insist 
upon the continuation of the Protectorate. Zaghloul Pasha 
has returned to Egypt, and received a welcome, arranged 
by tke students, such as has never been known before in 
Egypt. If now he is willing and able to lead his followers 
in the paths of moderation and statesmanship and to join 
hands with the Adli ministry all will be well. But if he 
stands out for the impossible, and through his influence the 
ministry is broken, or forced to demand from England what 
they know cannot be granted, the cause of Egypt’s true 
independence will probably be once more put back indefi- 
nitely. It is to be hoped that Zaghloul Pasha realizes his 
responsibilities. It is certain that his youthful followers do 
not. Responsible Egypt to-day is on the side of the Adli 
ministry, but it is without organization. Egypt’s real 
friends, native and foreign, are awaiting the immediate 
future with sympathy but with grave anxiety. 
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PORTRAITS 


By Basette 


I 


Keen as the breath of frozen fjords 

And poised 

Like an adventurous ship with blonde sails flying— 
Until you smiled with blue, lit eyes: 

The sun 

Splintered upon an iceberg’s shining flanks. 


II 


You are as restless as a startled leaf 

Tossed in a gale. 

Yet you have peace, 

When the wind drops you, 

Deep as a deep well, whereover leaning stars 
Stoop to another sky. 


Your mind is like a road in some far country 
Where soft-footed dreams, 

Past mountain shrines and thundering waterfalls, 
Through harsh bright cities, by abandoned tombs, 
Pace without destination or regret. 

Yet they are quick and subtle too, 

Being tutored by your thoughts. 

They love to scare the dusk with scarlet robes; 
And plunge, nude maidens, into the midnight river. 
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IV 


The wall of fog at the pier’s end, 

And the half-risen curtain 

At the ballet, 

The tuning-up of the orchestra, 

And the harsh-throated brunt of revolt, 
You engrossed. 

An ironic observer, 

Or an amateur of sensation? 


V 


And you, girl lover, how you spread your dreams 

Like bloomy plums and pears and lucent grapes 

At a fair. 

You are an urchin with awed eyes and astonished laughter 
To whom the antiquated show is a bomb of delight. 


VI 


A rock whereon the sea beats tirelessly 
With futile hands 

You are. 

The patient stone 

No tides or storms can stir. 

Under your shadow 

I remember death 

And the remorseless stars who were 

Your ancient bright companions in the sky. 


VII 
Are you no more 


Than an embodied hunger? 

Gnawing still 

At the unanswered riddle. 

You spurn the kingly crumbs, 

But you bring bread 

To those who share your spiritual fast. 
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MUSIC THROUGH WAR SPECTACLES 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


O subject German music to a new examination in the 

light of that revelation of the national character made by 
the great war is a temptation perhaps not absolutely irre- 
sistible, but none the less exquisitely seductive. From our 
now superior situation after the event we may enjoy the 
breadth of a survey embracing both causes and effects. 
From the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from Strauss of 
Munich to Schénberg of Vienna, we may sweep inviting 
horizons of retrospect, illumined still by the sinking sun of 
battle. Over the fields of carnage more than one dethroned 
monarch contests for the glories of slaughter and devasta- 
tion. A sequestrated Kaiser cannot wrest the crowns from 
Ludendorff and Hindenburg; but Richard Strauss remains 
unchallenged. 

As the supreme master of orchestral efficiency, the pro- 
mulgator of the imperial doctrines of instrumental pomp and 
power, Strauss stands to-day alone, the complete embodi- 
ment of the Teutonic art spirit. Humorist of the brothel, 
idealist of the graveyard, realist of the gutter, he looms be- 
fore us the unmasked integration of that German soul 
which threw off its disguise on the borders of Belgium. 
And behind all the art of this singular genius, or rather 
under it all as its unshakable foundation, is an egotism so 
frank and so ponderous that full realization of it first amazes 
us and then convinces us that this, too, is triumphantly 
representative of the man’s nation and his time. 

As we pause hesitating before our own recognition of these 
pregnant facts, we ask ourselves whether in all German 
music since Brahms there was nothing better than a 
monstrous egotism and a heartless ambition. If so, how did 
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Strauss come to write “Traum durch die Diammerung” and 
“Allerseelen”’? How can we square the best songs of the 
man with his lewd operas? 

These questions are particularly pointed at this moment 
when his music is victoriously returning to the concert 
room. Silent during the war, Richard Strauss was the first 
modern German to be heard after the armistice. “Don 
Juan,” ‘Til Eulenspiegel,” “Tod und Verklirung,” and even 
the brazenly autobiographical ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben,”’ all came 
trumpeting back in the recent season. We are now driven 
to inquiring whether we listened to this prodigious music 
with emotional hostility born of the conflict. Has our point 
of view been dulled or altered by the intrusion of considera- 
tions which have nothing whatever to do with art? Or are 
we rather now discovering the reasons for inherent weak- 
nesses which formerly perplexed us? 

We need also at this time to examine our attitude towards 
the music of those who were our allies in the mighty struggle. 
Here, however, we shall meet with less difficulty. We have 
only to consider whether we are placing too high a value on 
the creations of Frenchmen, Russians, and Italians. Have 
we persuaded ourselves that Scriabine’s “‘Poéme de l’Extase,” 
Vincent d’ Indy’s “Gallic Symphony,” Respighi’s “Foun- 
tains of Rome,” or Vaughan Williams’s “London Sym- 
phony” are truly noble products of the imagination? 

The answer to this question is simple. We have recently 
listened to the music of our allies very often with politeness, 
but without enthusiasm. Sometimes we have been puz- 
zled because we were unaccustomed to their free play of 
fantasy, but we have quite as frequently been bored. We 
have yearned for the songs of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms, banished from the concert reom because of a hos- 
tility having no relation to art. We have not throbbed 
always under the spell of Debussy, Fourdrain, or even 
Rachmaninov. Indeed, we have probably underestimated 
the worth of much of the music of our allies rather than over- 
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estimated it. We have failed to realize its true value be- 
cause our musical perceptions had been German-trained. 
We ourselves were the subjects of that great monarch— 
organized efficiency; and we have not yet attained a new 
position. We are still groping after the truth, still re- 
shaping our opinions of modern German music upon the 
information furnished by the war. And not until that 
process is completed, can we arrive at a correct estimate of 
the music of our allies, to which we listened while the 
Teutonic lyre was silent. 

For this reason, if for no other, we must revert to our new 
examination of the work of Strauss. His artistic parentage 
blazons itself through every one of his compositions. He is 
pre-eminently the child of his nation and his time. Because 
of this he projects himself upon the screen of the world as 
essentially individual. Strauss is Germany of the years 
1880 to 1914. As he unconsciously revealed in his music 
the spirit of the nation in those years, he just as uncon- 
sciously and quite as sharply defined the sordid character of 
his own soul. Like his mother country, he proved himself 
to be a master of craftsmanship, an engine of stupendous 
energy, an aggressive and conscienceless human force. That 
this brilliant exemplification of the Teutonic mind should 
ever have been viewed as a remote and solitary aberration is 
one of the freaks of criticism. He and his nation are one 
and indivisible. 

To arrive at a just estimate of its worth we must study the 
product of a human mind as a whole. Commentators have 
written about the three species of compositions made by 
Strauss as if they were not intimately related. Far too 
little attention has been given to his operas, to the character 
of the subject matter in which he sought inspiration and the 
kind of music that resulted. But before considering his 
work, we must recall to mind the slow but steady debasement 
of German musical art. 

In contrasting the creations of the essentially German 
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masters of the early period with those of later composers, 
Bach may with propriety be omitted from the examination. 
A remote and solitary spirit, buried in the seclusion of 
Leipzig, his thought concentrated on the duties of a cantor 
of the Thomas Church, Bach became pre-eminently the 
singer not of Germanism, but of Protestantism. His instru- 
mental works are incontestably absolute music. They have 
no message except that of tonal beauty. Bach’s doctrinal 
sermons are his choral writings, the “Passion according to 
St. Matthew,” the “Christmas Oratorio,” the B minor mass. 
The last indeed is famous for its paradoxical character. It 
is the Protestant mass. 

All that was best and finest in the German character of the 
early nineteenth century was musically exposed in the works 
of Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann. Certain produc- 
tions of Mendelssohn might be added, but the estimable 
Felix was primarily a man of the world and thrifty. The 
impression of British taste is deeply graven on many of his 
compositions. Beethoven, the boldest independent that 
music has yet known, defiant of all dignitaries as he was of all 
conventions, sang the heart of Teutonism without restraint, 
and in his masterpieces we find all that made the Germany of 
the early nineteenth century worthy of respect. 

In the songs of Beethoven we note that curious vein of 
feminine sentimentalism which Romain Rolland so eagerly 
excoriated in “Jean Christophe.” ‘This same sentimen- 
talism stands forth more conspicuously in the lyrics of 
Schubert and Schumann. In the best songs of all three it is 
published in accents tender and captivating; but there is no 
escaping the conviction that our coolest contemplation of 
some of the songs conjures before us the unpleasant vision of 
a large man crying like a small child. It is well to keep this 
matter in mind when thinking about the most alluring songs 
of Strauss. The strain of German sentimentalism will 
probably never die out. The Teutonic attitude towards it is 
indisputably honest. Wertherism was not created by 
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Goethe. Its lamentations belong to the German soul. 
The best of the German poets and musicians have success- 
fully idealized it. We can, however, readily understand 
how it irritated the Parisian nature of M. Rolland. 

Many of the songs of the masters I have named, and prac- 
tically all their instrumental compositions, disclose the better 
qualities of the German people—qualities which persuaded 
the world to believe that, in spite of the ambitions of mili- 
tarists, the nation as a whole was at heart permanently 
settled within the walls of domestic virtue. Not till the 
prodigious dramas of Wagner came to birth was there any- 
thing to raise a question as to the sincerity of German music. 

Wagner was a German who wrote of Germans for 
Germans. He preached Germany and Germanism. But 
none the less his works betray the working of new forces in 
art, the forward march of the huge, the ponderous, the over- 
whelming. Where the earlier masters had proclaimed their 
ideas in simple, strong accents, he introduced tumultuous 
trumpetings, the storm and stress of epic adventure, the 
devastating passions of elemental human types. The 
domestic Teuton spirit yields supremacy to the pomp and 
pride of the warrior. Fidelio is superseded by Fricka, the 
‘“‘Dichterliebe”’ by Siegmund’s Love Song, the Wanderer of 
Schubert by Wotan and his screaming brood. “Tristan and 
Isolde”’ is the loftiest expression of Teutonic sentiment, the 
deification of love’s sickness. It is Wagner’s sweetest song. 
But his superman is Siegfried, the “highest hero of worlds,” 
forger of the broken sword of a futile god, and slayer of the 
dragon. ‘Tristan is not a German knight; but Siegfried is a 
Teutonic demigod. All conquering, he could be overthrown 
only by treachery. His downfall carried with it the end 
of all that existed and the rebirth of a world to better life. 

Through the memory steals the reiteration of that golden 
phrase which inspired the Teutonic soul in the hour of its 
proud uprising: “The world must be Germanized for its 
own salvation.” Considering the historical fact that the 
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entire process of human development in Central Europe 
from the Middle Ages to our own time consisted in the 
Germanization of Latin peoples, the splendid resolve em- 
bodied in this declaration of faith seems belated. In so far 
as music is concerned, the whole world had been completely 
Germanized before 1914 except in the realm of opera, where 
the easiest way has always been the most popular. The 
adult children of the earth would never dine upon the meats 
of Prussia when they could have the sweets of Milan. 
Therefore the regeneration of the lyric drama by Wagner 
was truly a new birth, and the musical creation which came 
into the world had all the characteristics of modern Germany. 
But Wagner’s work was happily devoid of the crass realism, 
the barefaced vulgarity, and the shameless obliteration of all 
idealism found in the works of those composers who so 
perfectly voiced the trend of Prussianism towards the aboli- 
tion of ethical obligations. Even in Wagner the note of 
warning was sounded when the stupid giant (as he calls 
himself) reminds Wotan that treaties are inviolable: 
‘What thou art, art thou only by treaties, conformable, well 
defined as thy might.” 

When one turns to post-Wagnerian opera in Germany, he 
seeks in vain for the musical investiture of any lofty drama, 
for any great passionate outburst of human feeling such as 
the paternal outcry of Wotan sacrificing his favorite daughter 
to the inexorable demand of the moral law or the grand 
threnody of Isolde over the bier of all-defying love. The 
banner of the new Germany was borne by Richard Strauss, 
a master who first sang of man and last sang of himself. 

Strauss’s first opera ““Guntram” was a failure partly be- 
cause of its sordid and unhuman story, and partly because of 
its formidably difficult and indisputably ugly music. The 
story of “Feuersnot” is simply lewd and disgusting. The 
music is cleverly made. Next came the notorious “Salome,” 
an opera which you either detest or adore according to the 
trend of your artistic inclinations. The work excited in- 
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dignation in some minds, and it was withdrawn from the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House after one perform- 
ance. But it was subsequently performed at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in French with Mary Garden in the 
title réle, and there was no popular uprising except of 
those who pursue with salacious eagerness the debaucheries 
of art. 

“Salome” was a masterpiece of gilded obscenity. The 
dramatic poem of Oscar Wilde, used as the libretto, is in it- 
self the product of a mind gifted with genuine poetic power, 
but diseased. Strauss revelled in the opportunities pro- 
vided by this book for the composition of purely sensual 
music. His fancy ran riot in the dance of the seven veils, a 
euphemistic title for the disrobing of Salome in the presence 
of her stepfather in order to tempt him to promise her the 
head of John. He rose to his highest level in the final scene 
in which the degenerate girl, having caused the prophet to be 
beheaded, grovelled and writhed about the stage embracing 
the insensate head and kissing the bloody lips. The opera 
was received in Germany with acclamations and accepted 
as a masterpiece of realism. A public mind prepared to take 
such a view could not be shocked by the murders and 
lecheries of Belgium. 

After “‘Salome”’ the composer turned his attention to the 
“*Elektra,” not of Sophocles but of Hofmannsthal. It is not 
necessary to rehearse the dramatic book for which Strauss 
wrote his most repulsive music. The story is sufficiently 
horrible in its original form, but the Greeks never lost sight 
of the high ideal of tragedy which exhibited to the masses 
the pursuit of sin by the inexorable force of the moral law. 
The work of Sophocles sounds the poignant note of sym- 
pathy. But for such methods Strauss, priding himself on 
his realism, had no use. The Greek author left us a sculp- 
turesque art. Strauss discarded the chisel for the scalpel, 
the lamp of idealism for the dark lantern of the scavenger. 
Hofmannsthal’s work excited passionate desire in his morbid 
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soul. The German author had striven to re-fashion the 
antique tale in the style of the Maeterlinck drama. He 
aimed at the suggestion of nameless things done off the stage. 
He let us hear the screams of an unseen queen in mortal 
terror; he gave us a swift glimpse of her paramour in the 
death struggle. All the time the stage was occupied by the 
gaunt figure of the emaciated and half-maddened Elektra. 

The music of the opera is prodigious. It is a masterly 
combination of all the resources of modern composition in 
the creation of a score so revolting in ugliness, so insistent in 
hectic passion, so merciless in its pressure upon the beaten 
brain that the hearer recoils before it and in the end ac- 
knowledges himself literally pounded into artistic insensi- 
bility. The work is the supreme achievement of musical 
brutality. There is not a page of tenderness, of amiability, 
even of conciliation. It is crass physical force, magnificently 
organized and pitilessly exercised. 

The music suited the play. The orchestral background is 
one vast kaleidoscope of continually changing color. Jar- 
ring discords, the desperate battle of dissonances in one key 
against dissonances in another, settle themselves down into 
tonal delineations of shrieks and groans, of tortures physical 
in kind and audible in their gross realism. The voice parts 
are no longer recognizable as music. The rdle of Elektra, 
indeed, is one long series of screams in the upper register, 
agonizing to the ear of the listener as it is well-nigh fatal to 
the voice of the daring singer. 

When his spirit had rested from the labor of conceiving 
and bringing forth this monstrosity, Richard Strauss turned 
himself to lighter things, and in the course of years presented 
us with a comedy opera called “Der Rosenkavalier,” a 
monument of vulgarity and indecency, in which the com- 
poser’s favorite topics, lust and greed and raw humanity, 
were served up with a sauce of waltzes @ /a Johann Strauss 
and a few fugitive passages of genuine inspiration. The 
subsequent output of this singular mind in the department 
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of opera is not worth discussing. His “Ariadne in Naxos” 
was not only coarse in texture, but of very poor material. 

A bird’s-eye view of other German music written during 
the last fifteen years discloses little of even momentary 
interest. Felix Weingartner, a conductor of the highest 
skill, presented us in 1905 with a sextet, made with excep- 
tional skill, but pedantic, dull, and pointless. Eugen d’Al- 
bert, not a German by birth indeed, but by life-long inclina- 
tion, sent us his second piano concerto, another composition 
showing impeccable knowledge of organization wasted on 
commonplace ideas. In that same year we heard much 
Strauss music and among other things his “Taillefer,”’ 
described as a choral ballad. Here was an opportunity to 
sing the knightly hero, himself a singer and a right gallant 
soul. But this was not the vision of Mr. Strauss of Munich. 
He saw in the knight’s struggle at the battle of Hastings and 
in the assembled forces of an English choral festival the pos- 
sibilities of stunning sonority. He wrote to the editor of 
“The Musical Times” of London: “As at these large festi- 
vals there are generally huge orchestras employed, I do not 
see why the wind instrument players should merely double 
their parts. Therefore I intend to write independent parts 
for them all and I have ordered from Paris some special 
manuscript paper of forty staves.” 

The battle was the apex of the composition. It was a stu- 
pendous outburst of sheer orchestral noise. Even great 
bells clanged harshly so that one might fancy that in the heat 
of the conflict good King William’s men had paused to shoe 
their horses. But when the music finally yielded the air to 
grateful silence, one wondered why Mr. Strauss had been at 
such pains to lash himself into a fury about a common serv- 
ing man who sang four-cornered songs and spat on his hands 
before he made his sword hum a sterner tune. 

Retrospection now invites us to consider for a moment the 
amazing symphony in E major of Hermann Bischoff, also of 
Munich, introduced to us in January 1908, by the happily 
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departed Karl Muck. Here was revealed another tone 
poem probing the depths of human psychology by means of 
merciless harmonic weapons. A ponderous, confused, mean- 
ingless work, it emptied on the heads of a defenseless audi- 
ence an hour and a quarter of sheer ugliness and noise. 

Two pathetic figures appeal to us in the history of German 
music since Wagner. Neither was a native of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s realm, but in art and thought, as well as culture, 
both were Teutonic to the core. Anton Bruckner and 
Gustav Mahler wrote ponderous, prolix, laboriously elabor- 
ated works called symphonies, in which the chief merit was 
the marshalling of materials. Bruckner had more imagina- 
tion than Mahler, and, living a solitary spiritual life wrapped 
in the contemplation of his own ideals, he sometimes reached 
real beauty of utterance. Mahler had little or no invention, 
but both he and Bruckner expended enormous effort in 
organization and exhausted themselves in the search after 
efficiency. 

If these swift glances into the recent history of German 
music reveal anything of significance, it is that nearly all the 
successors of Wagner have been lamentably wanting in 
spiritual uplift. Johannes Brahms is the one conspicuous 
exception. And even in his case one can find some ground 
for debate. A musical artist of the first quality, he found 
his inspirations chiefly within himself. He composed choral 
works which he addressed to the German people with a pro- 
found solemnity of purpose. He made songs in which Teu- 
tonic sentimentality gave way to masculine sentiment purely 
personal. It is not impossible to make plausible argument 
against the acceptance of Brahms as a rarified idealist, but 
there can be no question of his individualism. His music is 
the proclamation of Brahms, and the soul revealed to us is 
strong, calm, and healthy. He has been called a reactionary 
because his intellect was centred on Germany’s great musical 
past. He joined hands with the classic symphonists and the 
first romantic song writers, and doubtless much of the 
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nobility of his work is due to his refusal to chase rainbows 
across the newly discovered oceans of musical art. 

He died in 1897, but the stamp of his genius on modern 
art had been made long before that. His imitators were 
innumerable, faint, failing echoes of a grand voice. There 
were many in this country, and they are all forgotten. 
Meanwhile the march of German music followed the path 
trodden by Strauss. The post-Brahms Teutonic composer 
was neither introspective nor independent. He either 
walked contentedly with Strauss into the sloughs of human 
filth and depravity or he erected strange structures of ugli- 
ness seemingly for the mere sake of wrecking all the funda- 
mental laws of musical art. Realism was the specious plea; 
tone photography, not painting. Truth above all things, 
no matter how revolting. Beauty must be truth. One 
would have supposed that the dictum of Voltaire had written 
itself upon his banner: “Le tout est beau, parce que tout 
est vrai.” 

Everything has been done with superb efficiency. In Ger- 
man composition the perfection of organization is ap- 
proached. Without doubt the most highly organized piece 
of music in existence is the first movement of Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, and we are compelled to admit that the suc- 
cessors of this master have never quite equalled him in excel- 
lence of system. But they all show that their minds have 
been dominated by Teutonic reverence for it. 

Perhaps much of the modern Russian and French music 
which seems fantastic to us is the product of an unconscious 
revolt against military efficiency in composition. Strav- 
insky’s ballets sweep the entire scale of modernism, yet 
nowhere in them can be discerned an affection for brutality 
of method, for iconoclastic progress, for the shattering of all 
cherished laws of beauty. Stravinsky has written with 
humor, sometimes subtle, sometimes coarse, but never with- 
out respect for musical idioms. Only in his extraordinary 
composition for four stringed instruments, written for the 
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Flonzaley Quartet, has he put forth music in which sheer 
ugliness is paraded apparently for its own sake. And even 
this work leaves us not quite certain that it was not intended 
as a practical joke on the well-meaning musician who invited 
this master of orchestral color to sit down to a drawing in 
black and white. 

If in the works of the Russian musicians we find something 
of the grotesque fancy and swaggering liberty which has 
overset their country, we certainly shall discern with equal 
point in the productions of the Frenchmen the domination 
of Parisian urbanity. The waters which Ravel has shown us 
in play are not those of the cataracts of the Nile, but of the 
fountains of Versailles, and all the weird woodland sounds 
which echo through the music of Debussy came not from the 
forest of Argonne, but the Bois de Boulogne. We have 
probably failed to value most of this music at its true worth, 
and chiefly because for half a century our minds have been 
trained to accept the Teutonic formula as the perfect model. 
When news of the remarkable doings of the famous Russian 
“Five” began to drift across to us, we gathered our skirts and 
shrank towards the walls of our ancient castles. What were 
these strange theories and these stranger demonstrations? 
They tempted no youthful aspirant for musical glory to 
hasten to Petrograd to sit at the feet of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Nor did any ardent son of Massachusetts or Ohio sail east- 
ward to seek the secrets of Bruneau, Charpentier, or 
Chabrier. The Moorish towers of Spain were not even 
named. Leipzig and Dresden remained the supreme ar- 
biters of musical style in this country. To them sped our 
youths, to return and deliver to us their perfectly drilled 
regiments of marching tones. 

It was not the too greatly celebrated whole-tone scale and 
all its novel harmonies that gave us such trouble in hear- 
ing Debussy’s “La Mer,” “Iberia,” and other orchestral 
sketches, but the radical departure from the familiar paths 
our minds were wont to follow through the perfectly planned 
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parks of German music. That the disciples of Debussy have 
given us more novelty of manner than of matter is unde- 
niable; but it is this very manner that perplexes us. The 
old conflict between the Latin and the Gothic mind is re- 
newed; we, who should be comfortable neutrals, find that we 
have been Germanized and not for our own salvation. 
The solid vintages of the Rhine furnished our palates with 
no preparation for the effervescent wines of French fancy. 
We lost all sense of security except when the elder French- 
men trod the streets of Paris and kept their eyes off the 
clouds and their ears from the sounds of horns in the forest. 
We have not yet learned to comprehend the progressive 
Frenchman’s musical point of view. 

Yet we should at least be able to grasp the reasons for our 
feelings about the music of the recent French, Russian, and 
Italian masters. We have desired to love their art because 
we wished to set aside the latest Teutonic creations, craving 
some other satisfaction for our aesthetic appetite. But we 
have found ourselves unable to assimilate the novel feasts, 
for we have not discovered the artistic point of departure of 
the Russians, the French, and the Italians. We have meas- 
ured their art by the German formulae of efficiency and or- 
ganization. What we must now do is to rearrange our con- 
ceptions to harmonize with those of the artists themselves, 
and then we shall at least find in their works all that they 
have put into them. 

On the other hand, we need not have, and it is a fact that 
we have not, any hostility to good German music. We con- 
tinue to love it, and we shall without doubt love it as long as 
we cherish musical art. But this recent German music 
which has puzzled us, and which can only be explained by 
the gradual debasement of the German mind under the 
influence of materialistic and militaristic ideals, is a different 
matter. We should know now what are the fundamental 
defects of the art of Strauss, who represents the modern 
Teutonic spirit and is its most brilliant embodiment. 
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THE PRICE OF LIBERTY 
By Fasian FRANKLIN 


E have all grown so accustomed to new prices for 
everything, that no one will be surprised to hear 
that the price of liberty referred to in the title of this article 
is something quite different from that good old-fashioned 
price which is quoted in the familiar maxim. “Eternal 
vigilance” may still be, and indeed must always be, included 
in the price of liberty; but while it is indispensable it is far 
from sufficient. Nor does the change consist in a merely 
quantitative addition to the price named in the old maxim. 
Of mere vigilance there is no greater need than there ever 
was; the danger to liberty comes from our unwillingness to 
pay a price of a quite different nature, and demanding a 
wholly different sort of sacrifice. 

The struggle for the attainment of liberty, and for its 
preservation, is associated in men’s minds chiefly with the 
ideas of independence and democracy. Independence, the 
freedom of the nation from foreign oppression or control; 
democracy, the freedom of the people from monarchic or 
oligarchic rule. But independence and democracy are not 
liberty, and do not of themselves assure liberty. Indeed, 
not only is it entirely possible, but it is by no means improb- 
able, that with independence unchallenged, and with democ- 
racy growing ever more complete and more absolute, liberty 
may decline and shrivel. Whether it will or not depends 
above all upon the question how much we really care for 
liberty. Do we habitually think of it as in itself one of the 
prime requirements of life? Are we willing for its sake to 
sacrifice other things that are good, things that have per- 
haps moral as well as material value, but which cannot be 
had except at the cost of liberty? How serious do we count 
that cost? 
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That liberty has lost much of its potency as a watchword, 
that preoccupation with other aims has indeed resulted in a 
widespread indifference to liberty which a few decades ago 
would have seemed incredible, there is abundant evidence. 
And this phenomenon is, in the main, the result not of sel- 
fishness but of unselfishness. The aims that have thrust the 
idea of liberty into the background are, indeed, in a sense, 
material rather than spritual; they concern themselves, in 
almost every instance, primarily with physical or economic 
betterment. But their hold on the general mind rests pre- 
dominantly on the moral improvement which that physical 
or economic betterment is expected to produce. The men- 
ace to liberty does come in part from the world’s unprece- 
dented concentration upon material advancement. 

*Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind 


was written by Emerson when this age of scientific invention 


and economic organization was yet in its infancy. But asa 
peril to liberty, the little finger of humanitarianism is thicker 
than the loins of materialism. What is asked of the human- 
itarian, in the name of liberty, is that he be willing to sacrifice 
not his own advantages or privileges, but something that he 
regards as needful for the welfare of other people. Thus the 
appeal in behalf of liberty comes into collision with some- 
thing that springs not from the lower, but from the higher, 
regions of man’s nature; and, for the time being at least, the 
humanitarian seems to have driven the libertarian almost 
completely out of the field. 

The most conspicuous, though to my mind not the most 
significant, illustration of this state of mind is afforded by the 
story of the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment. We 
had had with us, for half a century and more, a strong and 
earnest prohibition agitation. If the wave that carried it to 
its sudden and sweeping victory had been the culmination 
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of that agitation—if the feeling in its favor had grown stead- 
ily deeper, the moral fervor behind it constantly more in- 
tense, until it finally triumphed over all opposition—there 
would be nothing especially significant about it beyond its 
own particular domain. But that is not what happened. 
There are more people to-day who are willing to have prohi- 
bition than there were ten or twenty years ago, but there is 
no reason to think that the number of those who are devoted 
to the cause has increased, or that their zeal has grown more 
intense. The change that has taken place is neither in the 
strength nor in the ardor of the attack, but in the absence 
of spirit in the defense. It is true that the amazing celerity 
with which the object was attained must be ascribed to the 
extraordinary efficacy of the methods pursued by the Anti- 
Saloon League; and it is not impossible that those methods 
would have prevailed over any resistance which the anti- 
prohibition forces might have offered. But in point of fact, 
there was not, either in Congress, in most of the state legis- 
latures, in the press, or on the part of individual citizens, any 
resistance at all commensurate with the magnitude of the 
issue. Although there was involved in that issue not only 
the question of personal liberty but that of a revolutionary 
change in our Federal system, and of the degradation of our 
Constitution by the imbedding in it of a police regulation 
wholly foreign to its province, the voices raised up against it 
were extremely few. 

The Anti-Saloon League did not triumph over resistance; 
it triumphed through the absence of resistance. It did not 
win because almost everybody was anxious to enact prohi- 
bition; it won because almost nobody was anxious to pre- 
serve liberty. A man might have a profound love of liberty 
and yet feel that the evil of drink was so great as to outweigh 
the evil of this particular infringement of liberty. But nine- 
tenths of those who favored prohibition, and ninety-nine 
one-hundredths of those who, while not favoring prohibition, 
were willing to have it come about, never made the compari- 
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son; they were quite unconscious that there was anything 
at all in the other scale of the balance. 

We have recently passed through an experience far less 
important in itself, but of which the significance is even more 
unmistakable. Two or three years ago, there swept over 
the country a little epidemic of “anti-loafing”’ legislation. 
Just what has become of it, I do not know;the laws are doubt- 
less still on the statute books of several of our States, but 
nothing seems to be heard of their operation, and indeed 
they were, even at the time, little more than a nine days’ 
wonder. But it is not the proposal, or even the enactment, 
of the laws, it is the character of the current comment upon 
them, that is of interest. I do not remember seeing, in any 
newspaper, a protest against an easy-going acceptance of 
the principle of the anti-loafing laws; no, not even the recog- 
nition that any issue of principle was involved. In more 
than one newspaper editorial, on the other hand, the feeling 
was expressed that, while the laws were, as a rule, proposed 
or enacted as war measures, it would be a good thing to con- 
tinue them in operation permanently. 

Now, as a war measure there is no objection in principle 
to an “anti-loafing”’ law; but as a matter of ordinary legisla- 
tion such a law must be regarded as intolerable by anyone 
who has not lost all sense of the value of liberty. For its 
object is not—as may be claimed for prohibition—that of 
suppressing a gigantic evil, or of conferring upon the com- 
munity a great benefit. Nobody pretends that our country 
is infested with idle rich men to an extent that threatens its 
industrial morale; nor does anybody have so little sense of 
proportion as to imagine that the labor that could be extorted 
from this handful of persons by penal legislation would make 
any perceptible addition to the country’s resources. In the 
case of prohibition, every rational person must recognize 
that its advocates had in mind a great gain, however blind 
they might be to the accompanying loss; in the case of the 
advocates of anti-loafing laws, indifference to the idea of 
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liberty could be accounted for in no such way. It simply 
did not occur to them that the right of a man to dispose of 
his own time as he pleased, provided he contributed his 
proper share to the support of the government, was a matter 
of any consequence whatever. And yet it is not a long time 
since every one of us would have recognized instantly that 
to deny this right is to abandon the very essence of liberty— 
that to make a man work simply because another man, or 
another million of men, thinks he ought to work, is to fasten 
upon him the badge of slavery. The object is so manifestly 
trivial that, in the face of the tremendous problems of these 
times, the scheme has dropped out of sight. But if we ever 
again fall upon quieter days, we may be sure that some of our 
philanthropic busybodies will be driven by the itch for per- 
fection to revive it; and unfortunately it is by no means cer- 
tain that the rest of us will not receive it with sheeplike 
acquiescence. The outburst of resentment that has greeted 
the sudden emergence of an organized blue-law drive, 
modelled on the Anti-Saloon League’s campaign, may seem 
to augur a renascence of the spirit of liberty; and it is pos- 
sible that, if the movement should be pressed with sufficient 
fanaticism, it will give rise to such a renascence. But there 
is little ground for such an expectation; for in this matter 
there is involved not merely the sense of liberty, but jeal- 
ousy of what has in large measure the appearance of re- 
ligious dictation, which belongs in a quite separate domain 
of thought and feeling. 

Another reform agitation that appears to have been nipped 
in the bud by the war is that connected with the life exten- 
sion movement. An association that supplies to all who 
desire it the facilities of systematized medical examination, 
at a moderate price or at no price at all, is an excellent thing. 
But there are many people who prefer not to be inspected 
every three months, or every year, or perhaps at all, and are 
content to know that there is something the matter with their 
heart, or their liver, or what not, when the signs of trouble 
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are sufficiently obvious to attract their own attention. 
They may be perfectly aware that, in pursuing this course, 
they run the risk of detecting the disease too late for the 
application of effective remedy; but they may prefer this to 
being in a constant state of solicitude about their health, and 
to restraining their activities, or regulating their lives, in 
accordance with the injunctions of medical experts whose 
business it is to discover in the minutest deviations from the 
normal grave possibilities of future evil. Yet no sooner did 
the plan of periodical medical examination become a subject 
of general interest than the idea was put forward of making 
such examination compulsory. Nor did I find, in conversing 
with people about it, any general recognition of the mon- 
strous invasion of personal liberty which it involved. It 
did not seem to occur to them that any particular justifi- 
cation was necessary; but presumably, if pressed for a 
justification, they would have found it either in the asser- 
tion that periodical medical examination is a good thing 
for the individual or that it is a good thing for the state. 
And it would be difficult to say which of the two rea- 
sons is more significant of the decline into which the idea 
of liberty has fallen. 

“But hold,” an objector may say; “‘you are setting up an 
idea of liberty that never has been acknowledged, and never 
can be acknowledged, in practice. All government is a 
denial of liberty; the question is one of degree.” Perfectly 
true. But every question of human life is a question of 
degree, and yet in most of the large issues of human life we 
require no nice weighing of pros and cons to decide on which 
side our principles place us. I use the word “principle” 
advisedly, though it might easily be objected that in a ques- 
tion of degree there can be no such thing as principle. Asa 
matter of abstract philosophy, this is doubtless true enough; 
but in the practical philosophy of life there are questions of 
degree which are, humanly speaking, questions of principle. 
The question whether an income tax shall be twenty per 
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cent or thirty per cent is not a question of principle; but the 
question whether an income tax on what is called “unearned 
income” shall be set so high as to constitute a virtual denial 
of the right of property—on its face a mere question of de- 
gree—is a question of principle. Nobody can define the 
word “‘cruel”’ in the clause of the Constitution which forbids 
“cruel or unusual punishments”; the punishment actually 
inflicted for any of the more serious crimes is in its nature 
cruel. It is a question of degree; yet everybody would in- 
stinctively recognize in any instance of punishment that was 
wantonly and unnecessarily cruel a violation of the principle 
laid down in the Constitution. 

And so it is with the question of liberty. For the funda- 
mental objects of governments, or for the overmastering 
needs of the common welfare, individual liberty is subjected 
to a thousand restraints; but it is a wholly different matter— 
a matter different in principle—light-heartedly to deprive 
the individual of the control of his own life either for his own 
supposed good or for the sake of some manifestly minor or 
unessential benefit to the community. To adopt this atti- 
tude is to rob liberty of its exalted place in the thoughts of 
men; and that way slavery lies. 

But, it may be asked, is not the danger, after all, theoreti- 
cal rather than practical, a remote possibility rather than 
an actual concern of our time? No, the danger is real, and 
it is close upon us. For under no thoroughgoing scheme of 
Socialism—however varied may be the definitions which 
have been given to that term—can liberty, as we have under- 
stood it in the past, be preserved. I have never been among 
those who deny the practicability of Socialism; nor is man- 
kind going to be put off from the adoption of it by any pre- 
tended demonstration that it will not work. If the world 
wants it, the world is going to try it; and neither the easy- 
going a priori proofs of its predestined failure, nor the bitter 
experience of a particular experiment such as that of Russia 
or of Hungary, will long keep it under. Moreover, it cannot 
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be truthfully denied that many of the evils which are suffered 
under the régime of individualism and competition would be 
abolished by the establishment of Socialism—assuming that 
it could be established and maintained. There might, and 
in all probability would, be a diminution of production and 
a slackening not only of industrial energy but of the progress 
of the industrial arts. But the harshest evils of poverty 
would be abolished. If over against these gains nothing 
could be placed except a diminution of material productiv- 
ity, the case for Socialism would be strong indeed. But 
the price of Socialism is the abandonment of liberty; and 
the price of liberty is the endurance of many evils which 
the successful establishment of Socialism would obliterate. 
The question of liberty, therefore, is not whether we may 
accidentally let it slip through lack of vigilance, nor even 
whether we may fail in willingness to pay a high price for 
that upon which we set high value, but whether in truth we 
do set a high value uponit. If we cannot endure the thought 
of those hardships—not to ourselves but to others—that are 
inseparable from the exercise of liberty, if we think lightly 
of what that exercise means to the soul of man and to the 
richness and interest of life, the cause of liberty is lost. Not 
lost forever, to be sure; but in our dealings with any human 
question we have to think in terms of time and not of eter- 
nity. There is a complacent philosophy which would do 
away with all the seriousness of a question like Socialism by 
falling back upon the comfortable doctrine that if Socialism 
is not good for mankind, mankind will get rid of it when it 
has been tried and found wanting. Such a view may impress 
a certain class of minds as profound and scientific; in reality 
it belongs to the domain of the shallowest kind of pseudo- 
science. If, indeed, Socialism were simply unworkable, it 
would be abandoned after an experiment of short duration. 
The danger is that it will not only be workable but will bring 
many superficial benefits; and that only after the less tangi- 
ble, but infinitely more profound, injuries that it will inflict 
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have been borne in upon the minds and souls of men through 
ages of experience will there be a resurgence of the idea of 
liberty. I see no reason why the struggle for its restoration, 
the struggle for the overthrow of the Socialist slavery, should 
prove any easier or briefer than the age-long struggle by 
which liberty was wrung from the despotisms of the past. 
But is not liberty, after all, an imaginary good? If we can 
have health and comfort and pleasure without liberty, why 
worry about a mere name? Moreover, are not the great 
mass of mankind in the present order the slaves of economic 
circumstance? In the days of the agitation for the abolition 
of negro slavery in this country, it was a familiar taunt of 
Southern pro-slavery men that the wage-workers in North- 
ern factories were as truly slaves as the negroes on the cotton 
plantations. The term wage-slavery had not then been 
invented, or at least had not become current as part of 
the familiar vocabulary of Socialist propaganda; and the 
taunt had little effect except as giving a certain satisfaction 
to those who uttered it. The wage-workers of the North— 
and for that matter the cotton mill operatives of Lancashire, 
who gladly endured great privation rather than help the pro- 
slavery cause—required no instruction to see that the com- 
pulsion of economic need is of a wholly different nature from 
that of the master’s command. Under Socialism there may 
be nothing that corresponds to the overseer’s lash; but the 
essence of slavery is not in the lash, but in the command. 
If the idea of liberty has been losing its power over the 
thoughts of men, and if that loss has been due, as I am con- 
vinced it has, far less to the growth of materialism than to 
the spread of humanitarianism, the reason is to be found in 
the fact that modern humanitarianism is itself akin to ma- 
terialism. Of both the great end and aim is comfort, ease, 
the elimination of hardship. But while the materialist looks 
only to physical comfort and the elimination of physical 
hardships, the humanitarian seeks these things and more 
also; he desires to see physical comfort universal, but he 
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desires it chiefly as auxiliary to the greater aim of moral 
comfort and ease—the elimination of all moral difficulties 
and temptations. Make the environment right, he says, 
and there will be little or no vice or crime, selfishness or 
cruelty. Even Becky Sharp could have been virtuous on 
ten thousand a year; and nearly everybody would be good 
if he were made quite comfortable, and the state took care 
that there was almost no incentive for him to be bad, no 
opportunity for him to gratify any undesirable propensity. 
A world of this kind is not indeed explicitly declared to be 
the humanitarian’s ideal, but it is implicit not only in the 
temper of his thought but in the character of those projects 
that most distinctively bear his label. And in that steril- 
ized world towards which his efforts are directed there is 
little room, as indeed there is little occasion, for liberty. 
The real issue of our time, the fundamental issue upon 
which each of us must take a stand, is—What kind of a world 
do we want to have? The question is too fundamental for 
argument. Yet there is one point of an argumentative 
nature which may have its influence on the attitude of 
many who are drifting in uncertainty. In our own country 
especially, where the idea of democracy has so long been 
dominant, the “greatest happiness” principle gives powerful 
aid to every prompting of humanitarian sentiment. I do 
not challenge the soundness of the principle; the unsound- 
ness comes in its application. The arithmetic of happiness 
is far from being so simple as the Socialists and the humani- 
tarians assume. When one man is placed above the neces- 
sity of struggle in a world of struggle, it means presumably 
a great addition to his happiness; but when a million men 
are raised above the necessity of struggle through the aboli- 
tion of struggle from the order of the world, it does not mean 
a million times as great an addition to happiness. This per- 
haps even the shallowest of reformers will readily grant; but 
much more than this is true. It is not only that the special 
zest of individual gain will be gone; the gain will be accom- 
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panied by a loss, and that loss may well be infinitely greater 
than the gain. Variety, vicissitude, uncertainty, the pos- 
sibility of disaster or dishonor as well as of fortune or fame, 
is what gives to the lives not of exceptional people, but 
precisely of ordinary people, the flavor that makes them 
endurable. 

There are, to be sure, too many who are submerged in the 
wretchedness of extreme poverty; and, so far as it can be 
done without sapping the foundations of individual liberty 
and individual self-respect, every effort should be made to 
make such wretchedness impossible. But for the great mass 
of mankind—for all except those who are on that lowest 
plane—the struggle of life as we know it adds more to happi- 
ness than it takes away. In the tepid atmosphere of Social- 
ism, the plain man might have a little more to eat, but he 
would have less appetite for the eating. “Some hae meat 
and canna eat,” said the ploughman Burns, and it was the 
rich, not the poor, he had in mind. It is not the certainty 
of comfort, but its uncertainty, which gives it value. It is 
“this pleasing, anxious being,” that the poet conceives us as 
resigning with longing regret. The struggle of life is not 
only the great nursery of manly virtue, but, with all its draw- 
backs, the prime condition of human happiness as we have 
known it. In a future day, when this kind of happiness, 
with its lights and shades, its exaltations and disappoint- 
ments, has become extinct, and when a pale cheerfulness, 
assured by the collective will, is apportioned to us all, it 
may be that man will be unconscious of his loss. The joys 
and the pangs of a state of liberty will be alike unknown to 
him, and he may, after his fashion, be content with his lot. 
But in the contemplation of that state of contentment I own 
I can take no pleasure: 

I envy not in any moods 

The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods. 
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TWO WAYS OF LOVE 


By Auice CorsBin 


Why do you want to leave me, if you love me?— 
Because I must, 

The years will turn our lips and love to ruin, 
Beauty to dust. 


Better to leave you while the world’s a symbol 
Of this bright fire, 

So shall old age find brilliant and untarnished 
Our love’s desire.— 


Ah, no, the flame is nothing! For the forest 
Took years to grow, 

And in the ashes is the truth of beauty, 
And this I know. 


The bud is lovely, but the tree in winter, 
Though stark and bare, 

Knows all the earth knows, and no love is perfect 
Without despair. 


Too bright, too new, too shallow, and unconscious 
Is young love’s heat, 
Give me the love that knows the bitter wisdom 
Of love’s defeat— 
Give me the love that grows through time’s own 
wisdom, 
More hard, more sweet. 
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THE LARGER RAILROAD PROBLEM 


By 


HE weakest member in the expanding American eco- 

nomic situation is transportation. Before the war 
the railroad systems had ceased to grow and were hardly 
holding their own. Justly or unjustly, the railroads were 
the only long-standing, highly organized industry of the 
country that was taken over for government management 
during the war. Undoubtedly this was primarily due to a 
necessity for unity of control, but even so a weakness was 
exposed. It is plain that the war did not place the railroads 
in their weakened condition, but it certainly did not 
strengthen them. As a matter of fact, they had proved 
inadequate for the industrial and commercial needs of the 
country, when the country was going at full speed in peace 
or war. The failure is due to a protracted general misunder- 
standing of what the railroads are, or rather of what they 
have become, in a great expanding national organization for 
production and distribution. This misunderstanding has 
been shared not only by the railroads themselves, but also 
by industrial and commercial organizations, by business 
men in general, and particularly by the man in the street, 
whose unconsciously formed opinion sways the action of 
Congress and state legislatures. 

While it is obvicus that a radical reorganization will be 
necessary, it would be folly to undertake it until a clear 
picture is in the minds of all as to just what railway facili- 
ties mean in a powerful industrial and commercial nation, 
and particularly in one of wide territory. The need for such 
a clear understanding is proved by the attitude of the public 
towards the various schemes recently proposed for the 
amelioration and betterment of the railroad situation. The 
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advocates of government ownership are still busy, though 
less noisy for the time, but they have got little attention 
since the war experience. The Plumb Plan, admitting em- 
ployees to the management, wasannounced with much trump- 
eting and prophecy; it made little headway, but will not be 
forgotten. The Interstate Commerce Commission, more or 
less of a failure, has been patched and mended by the Esch- 
Cummins bill, but the hopes of the intelligent and informed 
are not thereby renewed. The difficulty is that our country 
has passed from a pioneer stage to a highly developed eco- 
nomic organization, and the railroads have not progressed 
to meet the changed conditions. Unless a general plan of 
progress is sketched out in advance, quack plans will con- 
tinue to be thrust upon us. Obviously, it will take years 
to complete the final organization—which is only another 
argument for thinking in advance and for avoiding wasteful 
experiments. . 

The railroad is first of all an industrial, commercial, and 
personal utility; and it is more important than any other 
single activity in the country because the success of all other 
activities depends upon it. Now, it is precisely the misunder- 
standing of this point, particularly by the industrial and 
commercial interests of this country, which is the cause of 
the present railroad failure. These interests were willing at 
all times to pay any price to increase the efficiency of their 
plants for production and distribution, but they overlooked 
entirely the necessity for providing adequate facilities for 
moving their product to the seaboard and elsewhere. They 
never seemed to understand that without adequate trans- 
portation their manufacturing plants might just as well not 
produce the goods. They have never perceived that the 
railroad system in general concerns them just as much as 
the sidings which they use individually. 

Not less important is the aspect of the railroads as a means 
of national development, quite aside from their function in 
merely supplying immediate needs. The railroad mileage 
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of the United States is huge—but so is the country—and 
from the standpoint of transportation not twenty-five per 
cent of the country is developed. The undeveloped portions 
will not be able to advance until they can have railroad 
facilities. In this matter, history is only repeating itself, 
with the railroads replacing the turnpikes as the major and 
essential national highways. Unfortunately, under present 
conditions of financial reward, promoters will no longer 
project a railroad into new regions on the basis of hoped-for 
earnings. In the first place, there are too many opportu- 
nities for them to make far more money in other fields. In 
addition to this, there is no certainty as to what the attitude 
of the public mind towards the railroads will be five, ten, 
or fifteen years hence. In other words, the risk of sucha 
project is very great indeed, and unless the risk is removed 
by some sort of governmental guarantee the project will be 
carried forward only when there is a chance for profits which 
are in proportion to the risk. The time was when the na- 
tional government was compelled to appropriate large funds 
for the building of highways in order that the country might 
be properly opened up. It does not follow, of course, that 
the national government should now finance the capital 
needs of the railroads, though sometimes it would seem that 
the necessities of the railroads might finally require such 
financial support. The point to be stressed is that the rail- 
road systems of the country must be strengthened and ex- 
tended if the country is to grow and develop. It follows 
that either conditions must be fixed so that private capital 
will step forward and make the necessary extensions or the 
government itself will be forced to step in. Otherwise devel- 
opment will cease. 

An adequate and comprehensively organized railroad 
system would have a powerful moral value as one concrete 
means of aiding every citizen to a national mind. That the 
mind of America is not deeply national cannot be denied. 
Not only during the war, but in these very much upset 
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post-war conditions, there has been ample evidence of sec- 
tionalism. The interests of all parts of the United States 
are not the same, and friction is increasing rather than de- 
creasing. California does not pull with Georgia, and neither 
has the point of view of New York. A railroad system or- 
ganized nationally, but not necessarily owned or managed 
by the government, would be a powerful influence towards 
nationalized thinking. There was and still is something 
pervasive about the terms “state road” and “national pike.” 
Few of us acknowledge the influence of the federally owned 
and managed United States Post Office as a political factor 
in making up a community mind. Even such a business unit 
as the American Telephone and Telegraph system, which is 
country-wide in extent and organization, but privately 
owned and managed, introduces a certain amount of national 
feeling among us. Unquestionably when the government 
has a share in these things, they come closer to the ordinary 
citizen, and he has a sense of personal possession not other- 
wise to be obtained. Government becomes not so much 
over us as in our midst. The danger is always present that 
enthusiasts will force the government into such a relation 
long before it is in a position to play the part properly. 
Perhaps it would be well to pause here and remind our- 
selves of other means of transportation of growing impor- 
tance. Automobile trucking has come to the fore by leaps 
and bounds. The tonnage of freight so moved is startling. 
Then there is the familiar and very useful “trolley” in urban 
and interurban service. It certainly has its own special 
field. People born in the ’seventies came to think of canals 
as superannuated and useless, but not so the progressive 
thinkers of to-day. For the time being we should sympa- 
thetically encourage air transportation, without putting any 
burden on it for the present. The consideration of these 
other means of transportation is important because the 
system as a whole must be put on a thoroughly sound 
economic basis. We can no longer afford to allow railroads 
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to accept any business which can be done more cheaply in 
some other way. Every mile of track must be used for max- 
imum tonnage. Every dollar available for railroads must be 
applied to necessary economic extensions. Plainly some of 
the passenger and freight business of the country is not for 
the railroads, and this must be recognized. 

The freight possibilities of an automobile truck on a 
smooth hard road are imposing. As with most innovations 
the possibilities have been set forth rather generously— 
much more so than could be realized. Nevertheless, there 
is a very distinct field for trucks. They may be able to sup- 
plant the short railroad haul with the necessary trucking of 
the goods at one or both ends. There are also movements 
of special goods and special schemes of distribution to be 
considered. But many of the apparent opportunities for 
trucks are temporary at best, and will vanish when the rail- 
roads become more flexible mentally and physically. 

The electric railway or “trolley” has had to fight the rail- 
roads in the country and the “jitney” in the city. Thou- 
sands of miles of electric railway never will and really never 
could have paid. Their existence is the fruit of ignorance 
and of blind enthusiasm. Improved streets, and highways 
in some cases, have rendered many steel rails unnecessary. 
The useless railways are, however, dying of starvation, and 
the economic necessity for the remainder will make them 
robust in time. Only in interurban and suburban service 
have they been competitors of the railroads. Their special 
function is to provide frequent service of small units with 
numerous stops. Unquestionably their relation to the rail- 
roads should be that of auxiliaries and feeders. 

It is well-nigh impossible to make any definite statement 
as to the availability of inland water transportation. The 
popular mind holds firmly to the belief that the malicious 
competition of the railroads killed the canals. The average 
man to-day believes that canals may succeed in the future 
only by grace of the railroads. It is true that railroads 
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have killed canals, but simply by greater availability; and 
whatever malice there may have been was unnecessary. 

Obviously, an adequate system of transportation is our 
problem and not merely a railroad system. Whatever im- 
provement in our railroad system we work out, these other 
practical means of transportation must be correlated to it. 
With a proper organization I see no reason why, after a 
period of experience, there should not be one large board of 
direction for all. The average reader will grant, without 
extended argument, that the railroads might take over 
trolleys which are advantageously situated and also build 
others where they are needed. To the popular mind railroads 
are to be electrified sooner or later, and “trolleys” are simply 
light railways. Inland water transportation is not imminent 
—a fact which gives it, very unfortunately, a mere academic 
interest now. But trucks, gasoline and electric, and even 
“trackless trolleys,” on our roads—how can these be cor- 
related or organized with the railroads? 

It is surprising what can be done when there is good busi- 
ness in it, and good business is the basis of the present argu- 
ment. One is so accustomed to the Pullman service that 
there is no thought of what a vast excrescence such a huge 
number of hotels on wheels is on the railroad system. Rail- 
roads have not hesitated to organize great steamship lines 
when it was apparently advantageous to the railroad prop- 
erty for them to do so. The American Express Company 
works its trucks in conjunction with the railroads without 
difficulty. Both the Pullman and the Express companies 
would have been integral parts of a single national railroad 
organization. In the same way, if automobile trucking over 
long distances is to develop into a regular and extensive 
means of transportation, it can be co-ordinated with the 
railroads. There can be no reason to-day why a railroad 
should not put one or many trucks into service, as subsid- 
iary or feeder lines, if a study of costs and circumstances 
indicates that it would be to its economic advantage to do so. 
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A railroad could organize freight delivery at its terminals 
just as can an express company, instead of leaving it to Mike, 
Pat, and the others. There would then be some hope of 
solving this problem, whether by trucking, electrified tunnel, 
or other means. 

It is time, perhaps, to observe that no transportation busi- 
ness can expect to make a “profit,” but can only hope to 
operate at cost. By this I mean that at best it can hope to 
receive only enough revenue to pay for labor, material, and 
the cost of the capital necessary for its operation. To the 
country at large the railroads stand in the relation of a 
wagon or an automobile delivery system to a great depart- 
ment store. No such store ever expects to make a profit on 
the delivery of goods. It sees the wisdom, however, of 
keeping its delivery system adequate so that its name will 
be known throughout its territory, so that its products will 
have an adequate outlet, and so that its business will develop 
to the highest possible degree. The railroads are a business, 
and they must be treated as such; but it is idle to overlook 
the fact that from the point of view of the whole country, 
the railroad is an expense to everybody. There is a natural 
tendency in every business to cut the “expense departments” 
tothebone. Very frequently a severe lesson has to be learned 
that this can be carried to an unwise extreme. This same 
tendency is exhibited in the popular demand for low passen- 
ger and freight rates; unfortunately the demand has been 
pressed too far. Not only have the railroads been refused 
anything in the nature of profits, but they have also been 
denied adequate sustenance. 

First of all, the railroads of the country will have to be 
merged into one system. The Esch-Cummins bill—halting 
and stumbling as it is in so many of its features—indicates 
some real purpose in its mandate for mergers. There may 
be as many subdivisions as practical management requires. 
As the invested capital must be reduced to the very smallest 
amount, owing to the fact that the railroad system is not a 
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venture capable of speculative profits, and inasmuch as it 
will always be difficult to obtain rates fully adequate for the 
increasing demands of service, every economy and the 
greatest efficiency must be practised. This will be possible 
only with one system, properly organized. In no other way 
can the total railroad mileage of the country give the great- 
est service at the least cost. Transportation men must do 
what the government tried but failed to do during the war 
through a single railroad administrator. A few weeks ago 
I had a new example of the folly of the present inefficient 
and absurdly competitive system when I rode from Kansas 
City to Chicago on a finely appointed train—one of four 
or five similar trains moving parallel—and had my dinner 
in state, as the sole user of an excellent dining car, with three 
waiters, a chef, and a steward at my individual service. 
This is not the place to make a very long list of the possibil- 
ities of economy and efficiency which would come from one 
properly organized system. Adequate information on this 
point can be had in numerous places. 

The most rabid advocate of government ownership need 
not be afraid of one system. There was a time when I 
thought that an organization like the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company was ripe for government owner- 
ship. Apparently the government would only have had to 
appoint the president of this company director-general, and 
no other changes in organization would have been necessary. 
But my mind has changed. The war proved that the gov- 
ernment had little reason to meddle in such an organiza- 
tion. There is no efficiency or economy which, by any 
theery, could be obtained by government operation which 
is not as possible under such an individual single system. 
Government ownership of a utility may come as a matter 
of political expediency, but even political expediency must 
allege reasons of inadequate service, excess costs, or what not. 
One needs little imagination to picture the resources at the 
command of an organization like the American Telephone 
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and Telegraph Company and to be able to argue away gov- 
ernment ownership on the basis of such allegations. 

The first great result of organization on a national scale 
would be enlarged and improved service to the public. 
The next would be a huge saving in capital investment, 
since each dollar invested would be used more effectively 
than it is now used. Finally, there would be the improve- 
ment in the employment and reward of labor. 

Railroad labor is in a class by itself—almost like the army 
or navy. There is a general opinion, which has been ex- 
pressed of late more and more frequently, that in no cir- 
cumstances should railroad workers be permitted to strike. 
This would be a serious proposal for any group of workers to 
face. It is reasonable in view of the service to the public, 
but only if the public demands no special sacrifice of the 
workers. Yet it is axiomatic that if there are to be no vested 
interests there must be no vested sacrifices. Legislation 
merely forbidding strikes is bound to be futile. Only one 
method is left; that is to arrange the position and relations 
of the railroad workers so that strikes will be useless and 
unnecessary. Imagine a country-wide organization so large 
and important as to command the attention of all citizens. 
Suppose the worker to understand that he is a member of a 
national semi-military organization, and that he is keenly 
alive to his responsibility of maintaining esprit de corps 
because of his critical position. Assume the worker to know 
that he does not have to deal with a thousand managers 
and other executives in order to get differences adjusted, but 
can go to a central board of control. Imagine his believing 
the board of control to be a group of professional managers, 
of long experience in railroading, and intent upon making 
decisions on the basis of equity to all concerned, and drawing 
their authority from their independent professional position. 
Assume that the worker and the public at large have just 
as much information about what return capital is receiving 
as they have about wages, and suppose further that the pro- 
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fessional manager has the same power of award to capital 
as he has to wages. All this is less utopian and less imprac- 
tical than it at first appears. Only apparently does it inter- 
fere with property rights, for what the stockholder usually 
conceives himself to own is the stock represented by his 
certificate; he has precious little sense of ownership of the 
physical property. Under conditions such as I have de- 
- scribed strikes would be improbable. The immense group of 
workers would have great potential force, but so would the 
professional management. Differences would occur, but 
each issue would be joined at one time and one place, and 
the public could throw its overpowering influence on the 
side of justice and right, quickly and without distraction. 

Some form of government guarantee and support for the 
railroads will have to be worked out. From the very facts 
that they must be one system, that adequate capital will be 
hard to obtain, that operation must under no circumstances 
be interrupted, and that popular confidence is a sine qua 
non, genuine government co-operation will be necessary. 
There is no need at present to condemn regulation further 
than to say that it cannot be more than a stop-gap. After 
studying regulation of all forms for a number of years, one 
is driven to the conclusion that for a great railway system 
it would be hopelessly impeding. It is difficult now to pre- 
vent regulative commissions from going over into the field 
of management. Yet unregulated private management is 
unthinkable, and exclusive governmental management is 
very uninviting at present. In my opinion, a mixed manage- 
ment, private and governmental, similar to that of the 
Federal Reserve Banks, would give most satisfaction. 

The absolute necessity for popular confidence and support 
cannot be overlooked. This can be gained partly through 
consistent and continuous education of the public mind. 
It will depend somewhat upon the form of government co- 
operation. But more than all it can be gained by a frank 
recognition on the part of the railroads of their fundamental 
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position as public servants. Call it expediency or policy if 
you will; nevertheless, I think low rates of passenger fare 
would go a long way towards gaining this popular confidence 
and support. In the long run it is well known that the public 
pays all bills. But the difference between an indirect levy 
and a direct levy is shown in the reception of the last in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates. The man in the street, 
or better still, the man who desires to travel, cares little 
about the increased freight rates, but he continues to accept 
with ill grace or dissatisfaction the increased passenger rates. 
He would like to travel a great deal, and as a matter of fact 
it would be wise if provision were made for easy travelling 
between the various parts of the country. Nationalization 
by the exchange of ideas, the recognition of various condi- 
tions and various needs of different parts of the country by 
everyone in it, would result from easy and cheap travel. 
To go back to the toll roads and bridges again for an illus- 
tration, long before tolls were abolished for burden traffic, 
pedestrians were relieved of all charges. 

Class rates for passenger travel seem inevitable, though 
they should perhaps not be on the European plan. We 
already recognize this system under the camouflage of Pull- 
man and coach fares, which are in reality first and second 
class. There are also reduced tourist and immigrant rates— 
not in general use, however, by Americans for their regular 
travel. Numerous extra-fare trains introduce another clas- 
sification, but not so much upon quality of service as upon 
running time. 

Within the limits of these special classifications, Americans 
have been accustomed to a single base rate of fare per mile 
in coaches, but they have accepted most unequal service. 
Compare, for example, the dilatory, mixed service in old- 
fashioned, dirty, inconvenient, hard-riding coaches with 
no diners, or even waits at dining stations, on the branches 
of our great trunk lines with the free reclining chair cars and 
diners on the “through trains.” Go further and compare 
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with these a local train with a through train over a main 
line. Contrast also the poorest service on the great trunk 
lines with the best that is offered on the nondescript short 
roads in all parts of the country. There is as much difference 
between the equipment, road-bed, and service on a first- 
class through train and the same features of a common single- 
track “backwoods” train as there is between the classes of 
European travel. Moreover, these high and low grades of 
coach service might also be classed as inter-state and intra- 
state respectively. Barring a few important intra-state 
trains, of which those between New York and Buffalo, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Cincinnati, are 
examples, almost all the first-class service of the country is 
inter-state. By and large, the intra-state service of the coun- 
try is quite inferior. It is this intra-state service, much of it 
“short-haul,” which is of such importance to a large majority 
of our people. As a matter of equity, of public policy, and 
of intelligent self-interest, this immense difference in quality 
of service should be recognized by the railroads in the rates. 
There is no demand for equalization of the service, and the 
traffic available usually would not warrant any better serv- 
ice than we now have. But it is desirable to stimulate 
travel, and nothing will do this so much as low rates. It is 
to be feared that the railroads are still in those dark ages in 
which electric light and gas companies were before they 
discovered that lesser rates frequently meant increased net 
income. 

The transportation problem of America will be solved by 
professional railroad managers who have caught the larger 
vision of transportation in general and measured its import. 
It would be folly for anyone else to undertake the task. This 
is not to deny that valuable assistance is possible from 
persons experienced in other forms of transportation, but 
most can be expected of the larger-minded men among the 
professional railroad operators. Such an operator, of course, 
must have the capacity to reach out and understand the 
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possibilities of all subsidiary forms of transportation which 
may be fitted to the railroad trunk. It does not follow that 
he must be a college graduate or a former employee, or that 
he must come from any particular class of the community. 
He may have started as fireman, trackman, traffic clerk, or 
traffic man, but until he has had enough experience to give 
him a professional view of the railroad problem and also of 
the larger transportation situation, he cannot be useful in the 
greater work. Capitalists, as long as they remained merely 
capitalists, never succeeded as railroad managers—which 
is not surprising. Because the Plumb Plan did not recog- 
nize these verities it was superficial, and it cannot be regarded 
as anything more than a suggestion to be adopted as a part, 
perhaps, of the final solution. The railroad machine and 
certainly the greater transportation machine will be far too 
complicated for mere workmen or capitalists to tinker with 
its parts. It must be conceded that we have not yet devel- 
oped sufficiently a class of managers who decide questions in 
their own right on professional authority, and not at the 
behest of either capital or labor. Yet there are many more 
of them in the country than we can call to mind at short 
notice, and their number is growing rapidly. 

There is no thought that these changes can come suddenly 
or violently. The railroads and other forms of transporta- 
tion will improve first along old lines. Now and then a far- 
sighted manager will reorganize a bit here and a bit there. 
Others will follow. Steps towards the national system will 
be taken through the mergers ordered by the Esch-Cummins 
bill. Professional authority in management will assert itself 
more and more. Both capital and labor will give it recogni- 
tion. Congress will recognize it also, and will refrain from 
passing hampering legislation. Throughout the progress, 
the “‘calamity howler” will be heard everywhere and often. 
But some day, in spite of all, the job will be done. 

On all sides we are hearing increased demands for social- 
istic solutions of economic problems. Capitalism, which too 
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often is a misused synonym for private initiative and enter- 
prise, is said to have failed. There is a more or less noisy 
call for the government to step into the breach. All sorts of 
governmental theories are being proposed, apparently with 
no realization that governments must grow into their 
functions, and that the rapid assumption of new functions is 
fatal. It does not seem to be understood that it would be as 
difficult for an Anglo-Saxon government to take on certain 
new functions immediately as it would be for an elephant to 
fly. As a matter of fact, in these issues our whole form of 
government is at stake. Governmental ownership and 
management when it comes—as come it will for certain 
activities—must come only because of the cold logic of facts, 
and not because of mere negligence or misapprehension. It 
must never come as martial law through failure of proper 
agencies. 

In the face of the present extreme dissatisfaction, which 
cannot be denied, the professional railroad men of this coun- 
try, with the sympathy and co-operation of trained railroad 
workers, financiers, economists, and experts on government, 
must tackle our transportation problem in a large way. 
They will have to prove that they are not simply doing their 
day’s work, ignorant of what will happen but hoping that 
it will not be the worst. With the least delay possible they 
must rally the professional spirit among their members. 
They must as a great class embrace the idea that capital 
and labor are the servants of the public, and that it is the 
business of the professional transportation manager to 
make them co-operate in most efficient and economic 
production. There must come into the mind of this new 
type of railroad manager a realization of the magnificent 
and far-extending importance of his activity in the com- 
munity, and of the necessity for the domination of every 
resource which will aid in satisfying the public demand and 
in advancing as far as possiblethe development of the country, 


THE LITERARY FORTUNES OF KIPLING 


By F. A. WaTEeRHOUSE 


HE ancient platitude that the estimate of an author’s 
contemporary public is rarely just, that admirers as 
well as detractors are too near for the requisite perspec- 
tive, and that balance of judgment becomes in conse- 
quence impossible, is illustrated in our own day with especial 
felicity by the literary fortunes of Rudyard Kipling. From 
the first sensation created by “Plain Tales from the Hills” 
to the publication of “Kim,” the attitude of Mr. Kipling’s 
public (and it was deservedly large) may be described as one 
of expectation. The brilliancy, the smartness, and the 
swagger of the early stories were tremendously captivating; 
and when it was learned besides that the author was still a 
young man, great things were naturally prophesied of him. 
The succeeding books served only to increase among his 
admirers this feeling of expectancy, this belief that some- 
thing big was coming. The discreet doubts suggested to the 
less emotional critics by the mediocrity of ‘‘The Light that 
Failed,”’ intensified, if anything, the impatience of the faith- 
ful who were determined that the great work was imminent. 
The publication of “‘Kim” occasioned, therefore, a roar of 
approval that suggested to an outsider the defiance of 
organized cheering. Here, it was trumpeted, was the 
““masterpiece”’ that had been foretold, a crushing rejoinder 
to those who had dared to hint that Mr. Kipling was not 
the equal of the great ones of the past. 

With the setting in of the inevitable reaction, we may note 
the beginning of the second period of Mr. Kipling’s popular- 
ity. After the tumult and the shouting had died away, it 
soon became evident to the discriminating that “Kim,” 
despite its fine qualities, was, nevertheless, not a “Tom 
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Jones,” a “Vanity Fair,” or a “Richard Feverel.” The 
realization of this fact spread little by little, aided by the 
manifest inferiority of the master’s later volumes, until the 
attitude of the public, which had formerly been one of expect- 
ancy, gradually changed to one of resignation. With the 
exception of a few superfervid partisans, people in general 
became reconciled to Mr. Kipling as he is, while a small group 
of self-styled “intellectuals” began to exhibit a franker 
disparagement. 

Various explanations, or attempts at explanation, for Mr. 
Kipling’s failure to produce the great work were put forth 
from time to time, but none, it seems to me, was ever entirely 
satisfactory. Leaving aside such delightful nonsense as the 
naive suggestion that his severe illness in New York had 
impaired his splendid faculties, we may first question whether 
any of the critics were correct in their diagnosis of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s nature. All his readers (barring, of course, the so- 
called “‘intellectuals”) were dazzled from the first by the 
power, the brute vigor of his early work, and unthinkingly 
set it down as a splendid modern example of Anglo-Saxon 
sturdiness. Indeed, they seemed unanimous in ascribing to 
Mr. Kipling a generous share of that magnificent energy 
which we have usually considered to be England’s most 
characteristic contribution to letters. This assumption, 
together with its logical corollary that the early stories were 
but the coups d’essai of young genius, inevitably led to the 
false conclusion that Mr. Kipling was to be a twentieth-cen- 
tury Fielding, and that once again we were to have a novel 
whose hero was a Man. The natural disappointment over 
the failure of the great work to come forth manifested itself, 
as I have said, in resignation, but a resignation of a peculiar 
sort, best illustrated perhaps by the words of Katharine Ful- 
lerton Gerould in her essay on “The Remarkable Rightness 
of Rudyard Kipling” in “Modes and Morals.” Mr. Kip- 
ling’s fame, she asserts, rests not upon large “works” but 
upon “significant brevities.” This curious statement is of 
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considerable value, for, apart from its charming naiveté, it 
gives us the clue, by inversion, to the fundamental weakness 
of Mr. Kipling. 

It is quite true, as Mrs. Gerould says, that Mr. Kipling’s 
fame rests upon “significant brevities,” but what she and 
critics of a similar complexion cannot see, is that these 
“‘brevities”’ are “significant” in a sense diametrically opposed 
to her interpretation of the word. She means, of course, to 
be complimentary, to intimate that Mr. Kipling is brief from 
choice; whereas the exact reverse is the truth, and, far from 
being brief from choice, Mr. Kipling is brief from necessity. 
Mrs. Gerould would intimate that Mr. Kipling prefers the 
short story, whereas, in point of fact, Mr. Kipling’s gifts 
restrict him to the short story. Indeed, Mr. Kipling’s prin- 
cipal merit consists, not in compressing a profound knowl- 
edge of human nature into epigrammatic form, but in camou- 
flaging with much dexterity his miscellaneous superficiality. 
In this respect he is psychologically akin to the representa- 
tives of the movement described in France by the term “‘bas- 
romantisme”’; that is, he is frankly to be classed—with 
certain important reservations to be mentioned later— 
among those of the moderns whom the lovers of “‘classicism’”’ 
have been pleased to define as “decadent.” Such a state- 
ment may perhaps call out protests from the unthinking, 
who have been deluded by Mr: Kipling’s artistry into 
considering him an emblem of Anglo-Saxon vigor, but an 
impartial inquiry will bring out some facts which even the 
staunchest of his admirers will find it difficult to avoid. 

From J. J. Rousseau, the common ancestor, to the latest 
exponents of the movement, the main characteristic of all 
romantic writers has been a displacement of the conception 
of essentials. “It is the business of the novelist,” says 
Alphonse Daudet, “to create characters, not to write fine 
prose.” That the French master should have felt the need 
of stating so axiomatic a truth reveals the decadence that 
has befallen modern critical taste. The belief that clever- 
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ness of plot or beauty of style is of prime importance has 
ousted the classical doctrine that the characters constitute 
the essential element of the novel or the play. The fallacy 
of this modern idea appears especially glaring when we con- 
sider Shakespeare, Fielding, or Thackeray. We are all 
familiar with the “chassis” of Shakespeare’s plays; and 
neither ““Tom Jones” nor “Vanity Fair” has any “plot” 
as the word is commonly identified by the devotees of 
O. Henryism. What interests us primarily in the work of 
these masters, is the characters. That all three were eminent 
stylists is an afterthought. The fact that they say the thing 
beautifully, important as it is, yields always to admira- 
tion for the thing itself. The formula of Daudet cannot, 
therefore, be emphasized too strongly in this day of tottering 
standards; in the final analysis, the chief business of fiction 
is the presentation of characters, not the concocting of trick 
plots or pretty phrases. 

Now, suppose we apply this formula—admittedly severe— 
to Mr. Kipling, and see what we get. What characters 
does his name conjure up? Mulvaney, the best of “‘Soldiers 
Three’? Is he the equal, is he quite the equal of Falstaff? 
Stalky?—how does he look beside Tom Jones? Very like 
Jones’s valet, I fear. And is Kim the equal of Jones either, 
or of the brilliant Richard Feverel, the dashing Nevil 
Beauchamp? Do we love Kim as heartily as we do even 
such a stupid, blundering rascal as Rawdon Crawley? And 
Strickland, what is he beyond a name, a convenient lever 
for starting a smart detective story? Mowgli? After you 
strip him of his powers—unnatural, if not supernatural— 
acquired while living in the jungle, is he a great character 
either? But how about Kipling’s women? Well, there is 
Mrs. Hauksbee, but will any of Kipling’s faithful care to 
place her beside Becky Sharp or Diana of the Crossways? 
William, from “William the Conqueror,” who liked “‘men 
who do things’’—is she a Portia or a Beatrix Esmond? And 
has Kipling anyone who arouses deep affection as the good 
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Colonel Newcome, such mixed emotions of respect and dis- 
taste as Lord Steyne? Can he produce even such a tre- 
mendous old scoundrel as Sir Pitt Crawley? Kipling’s 
lovers? Scott and William, the Brushwood Boy and Mir- 
iam, for instance; very nice, of course, but are they as poetic 
(for it is de rigueur that lovers shall be poetic in fiction), are 
they quite as poetic as Ferdinand and Miranda, or Richard 
and Lucy Feverel? 

The creation of characters, Kipling’s apologists might 
say, is impossible in the short story. Difficult, we must 
admit that it is, but impossible, no. Flaubert did it splen- 
didly in ‘‘Un Coeur Simple,” as did Maupassant in the rol- 
licking tale called “Toine,” and Turgenev did it over and 
over again in his “Sportman’s Sketches.” And all these 
masters created the personalities of their protagonists, each 
in a single short story. None of Kipling’s people who ap- 
pear in but one tale can compare for vivid existence with 
Felicity, Toine, or any of Turgenev’s delightful rascals with 
the unpronounceable names, while Kipling’s repeaters, 
Mowgli, Strickland, Gadsby, are little better, although their 
appearance in a series of stories allows a more detailed pres- 
entation. Even Stevenson surpasses Kipling in this matter, 
for Will o’ the Mill—to pick a random example—is a 
very living personality, a trifle odd, perhaps, but none the 
less convincing and delightful. 

The only conclusion, therefore, is that Mr. Kipling is 
unequal to the task, the very difficult task, of creating living 
personalities. He frankly lacks the power, the fundamental 
energy, without which the herculean labor is impossible. 
His characters show dimly for a few moments, but with 
insufficient clarity to linger in the memory. The best 
known of them, Mowgli, stands out more sharply than the 
others, not because he is more complex or more living, but 
because he is more unnatural than they. In fact, Mowgli 
represents the ultimate reductio ad absurdum of the hero, 
as understood by the romanticists, the “man of nature,” 
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and is especially deserving of study in that he is the logical 
outcome of Mr. Kipling’s peculiar temperament. To clas- 
sify Mr. Kipling as a romanticist, and Mowgli as the roman- 
tic hero, reduced to his lowest terms, to be sure, may seem 
at first preposterous; but if we examine the matter more 
closely, fair ground for such a statement will appear. 

The fundamental characteristic of the true romanticist 
is an intense dislike of immediate actuality, whether of time 
or place. This peculiar inversion was never perhaps exem- 
plified with greater intensity than by the ancestor of all the 
moderns, J. J. Rousseau. In his “Confessions,”’ especially, 
does the master reiterate his horror of actuality and his 
delight in escaping from it through reverie, in floating off in 
a dream to enchanted lands. Now, being himself an over- 
civilized product, it was inevitable that his Elysium, his 
fancies’ paradise, should be located in the primitive, which, 
in his ignorance of scientific realities he conceived as a 
sentimental idyl of the Golden Age, the age of pastoral 
simplicity and rustic virtue, of innocent occupations and 
equally innocent joys. This type of inversion, which Mr. 
Santayana has aptly termed the “corrupt desire to be 
primitive,” has been modified by each succeeding genera- 
tion of romanticists until, in the person of Mr. Kipling, it 
attains a rare degree of complexity. Like Rousseau, Mr. 
Kipling prefers the primitive to the civilized, but beyond 
this general fact there is little external resemblance between 
them. Where Rousseau had dreamed of the primitive as 
the emblem of naive pleasures, Mr. Kipling’s palate must 
have a more spicy fare. The idyl of pastoral virtue that 
Rousseau gratuitously assumed to have been characteristic 
of the primitive, Mr. Kipling, fortified by modern science, 
knows to be false; but where Rousseau would have been 
tortured by such knowledge, Mr. Kipling is delighted by it. 

The very fact that primeval man was not what Rousseau 
had conceived him to be, a gentle patriarch, but a powerful 
brute—not an epitome of naive virtue from which civilized 
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man has fallen, but simply a higher animal from which 
civilized man has risen—is precisely why Mr. Kipling likes 
him. In short, what Mr. Kipling has done, has been to give 
the Rousseauistic longing for the primitive a very sophisti- 
cated twist. He has substituted for the sentimental theory 
that primeval man was better morally than civilized man, 
the scientific theory that he was better physically; and in 
basing his preference upon this fact, Mr. Kipling makes it 
plain that his chief concern is with the physical aspects of 
life. This predominating interest in the physical, this 
constant and at times wearisome emphasis upon the physi- 
cal rather than upon the moral or intellectual, is one of the 
salient peculiarities of Mr. Kipling; and, inasmuch as it lies 
at the very foundation of his conception of life (and conse- 
quently of art), it deserves to be examined in some detail. 
The shifting of the quest for moral excellence to the quest 
for physical excellence is highly significant, for history has 
proved it to be symptomatic of encroaching decadence in 
the overcivilized. Like the Roman délicat, who admired the 
burly gladiator, Mr. Kipling delights in the physical powers, 
of sense as well as of muscle, that appear at their maximum 
in primitive man, and he insists continually upon their 
stupendous worth. The higher powers (at least usually so 
considered) of intellect and imagination that made possible 
a Plato, a Dante, or a Newton, do not seem to interest Mr. 
Kipling very much; they belong to a different world, a world 
which does not hold a large place in his work. That he 
does not ignore these powers entirely is because he needs 
them in his business. For, if you investigate the matter at 
all carefully, you will find that Mr. Kipling’s art consists in 
a single formula, the formula of writing in two worlds at 
once. Mowgli, his most characteristic creation, is a very 
felicitous example of this ingenious principle. The essence 
of his individuality consists in his being one part man to two 
parts animal, in his living in two worlds at once—the world 
of man and the world of the animals. In other words, the 
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character that Mr. Kipling has here created is what we may 
call, for want of a better term, a “trick” character; he owes 
his differentiation to a duality of nature nowadays not true 
of man. In contradistinction to the trained dog of the 
circus, who has been taught by men to do things that ani- 
mals in the natural state can’t do, Mr. Kipling’s trained 
man has been taught by animals to do things that men under 
normal conditions can’t do. 

The cleverness that Mr. Kipling has displayed in the 
conception of this brilliant paradox is of a superficial 
sort, for it springs from weakness instead of from strength. 
The idea of a Mowgli, however ingenious, is in the last 
analysis a plain confession of impotence, for it means that 
only by giving him an abnormal duality can the author 
make his character distinct. If you remove Mowgli’s 
extraordinary powers of insight and sense taught him by 
the animals, you have practically nothing left. That he 
remains in your memory at all, is not because he is a complex 
representative of our common humanity, but simply because 
he is a freak. 

As for Mr. Kipling’s animals—Baloo, Bagheera, Kaa, and 
the rest—will they withstand investigation either? Mr. 
Kipling may push further back into the primitive than did 
Rousseau, he may be discontented with mere pastoral exist- 
ence, and long for a life yet more inarticulately physical; 
even so, is his version of the primitive more correct in the 
light of modern discoveries than was Rousseau’s? Are his 
animals more genuine, from the point of view of scientific 
accuracy, than were Rousseau’s patriarchs? Will anyone 
of sense believe that a bear, a panther, a python, and a kite 
would club together, would co-operate quite in human guise 
to save a boy from a crowd of monkeys? Of course, it 
makes a good story—for the immature; but is there any 
more truth in it than in Rousseau’s idyls of pastoral inno- 
cence, at which it has become fashionable to sneer? Are 
not Kipling’s “Jungle Books” the example par excellence of 
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the romantic cult of the primitive, and are they not essen- 
tially romantic in their flagrant substitution of charming 
sophistry for blunt truth? Is not Mr. Kipling’s primitive 
very like Rousseau’s after all, a sentimental assumption, a 
pleasing Utopia calculated to tickle agreeably the palate of 
the man in the street, surfeited with metropolitan routine? 

There is another reason, however, besides those which I 
have already mentioned that will explain the persistent 
quest of the primitive in a writer like Mr. Kipling. I have 
already called attention (in discussing the character of 
Mowgli) to the peculiar nature of Mr. Kipling’s art. Its 
basic formula, the location of the story—and consequently 
of the characters—in two worlds at once, will be found 
upon examination to coincide most happily with that other 
essential trait of Mr. Kipling’s nature which we have been 
investigating, the fondness for the primitive. In other 
words, what Mr. Kipling has done, has been to combine with 
singular adroitness his technical discovery—the two-world 
formula—with the inclination of his temperament towards 
the primitive. The result of this amalgamation turns out, 
in practice, to be highly attractive, for it erects upon a sim- 
ple foundation a structure that possesses a most deceptive 
appearance of complexity. For, if you will take the trouble 
to consider it, you will find that not only are his best stories 
(like the “Jungle Books”) located in the primitive, but 
what is more significant, in a very especial variety of the 
primitive, the meeting-point between two incommensurable 
worlds. In the “Jungle Books” we have the contrast, 
under primitive conditions, between the world of man and 
the world of animals; in his other stories, the contrast be- 
tween the East and the West. ‘Without Benefit of Clergy,” 
“Beyond the Pale,” ‘The Mark of the Beast,” “The 
Man who would be King,” “The Bridge-Builders,” are all 
set on the boundary line between the English and the Ori- 
ental races, the point where both civilizations disintegrate 
under the clash of contact, until the characteristic sophis- 
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tication of each is reduced to its lowest terms, in short, 
until both retrogress to the primitive. 

The selection of this especial locality for his stories bears 
eloquent testimony to Mr. Kipling’s skill in making the 
most of his own shortcomings. By placing his work on the 
boundary between the civilizations of the East and the 
West, he can dispense with profound knowledge of either. 
- The most superficial acquaintance with the elemental traits 
of the Englishman and the Hindu, if managed with cleverness, 
will be sufficient to cover a short story. And this clever- 
ness Mr. Kipling possesses in the highest degree. His art 
as a writer of fiction consisting, as I have said, in a single 
formula, the formula of writing in two worlds at once, enables 
him to camouflage, by smart juxtaposition of brilliant super- 
ficialities, his lack of inventive power. In “Black and 
White” he condenses with admirable, if unconscious, suc- 
cinctness his recipe for the confection of the short story. Mix 
your colors; play the Englishman off against the Hindu; pass 
from one to the other and back again; dazzle by the startling 
contrasts of black man and white man, and you can finish a 
short story before your reader discovers that you cannot 
say much about either. 

That all of Mr. Kipling’s best work depends on this ingen- 
ious principle is proved by the fact that he has never written 
a great story that deals with but a single civilization, whether 
East or West. His writing, subsequent to his definite resi- © 
dence in England, is so manifestly inferior that all his admir- 
ers are forced to admit it, but the reason for this inferiority 
they do not seem to have grasped. They talk about the 
failing of inspiration, the dying out of the creative fire and 
all that sort of thing, whereas the simple fact is that Mr. 
Kipling’s formula will not work in smooth, sophisticated 
England. It requires the deep originality of a Thackeray 
or a Meredith to get contrast, vigor, and variety out of 
elegant, correct England; on the surface, both the people 
and the landscape present a quiet uniformity which baffles 
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all but the profoundest observers. The external opposites, 
physical and psychological, of East and West that clash 
harshly under the fierce sun of India are not to be had in 
smug, placid England; which means that a writer who deals 
chiefly in externals is hard put to find the stuff for a striking 
short story. The wealth of high-colored material, the con- 
flict of primitive passions, the smashing contrasts of char- 
acter and scenery presented by English outpost life in India, 
which made it easier to conceal creative weakness, are de- 
nied Mr. Kipling the moment he tries to write of England. 
No longer can he dazzle by brilliant juxtaposition of strik- 
ingly divergent civilizations, of Western activity and Orien- 
tal indolence, of practical achievement and poetic imagery, 
of machinery and mystery. The variety of England is the 
variety of delicate half-tones, of subtle complexities, in 
sharp opposition to India, the land of blazing colors and 
fierce simplicities. 

In short, like the modern composers who must write in 
two keys at once—polyharmony—if they are to be interest- 
ing, Mr. Kipling must write in two civilizations at once if 
he is to produce anything of value. This similarity of 
procedure on the part of musician and writer is significant, 
and betrays a fundamental weakness characteristic of both. 
It is obviously easier to get variety out of two keys, or two 
civilizations, than out of one. You have more surface to 
mine, which means that you do not have to dig so deep, and 
in art as in everything else, it is the deep digging that is 
hard. It should be noted, too, that the variety in Mr. 
Kipling’s stories, as in modern music, is an external variety, 
due not so much to the inventive powers of the artist as to 
the surface wealth of the material. This means that what 
the ultra-modern type like Mr. Kipling gives us is not a 
genuine originality, but a dazzling imposture of originality; 
and it is characteristic of latter-day appreciation that the 
imposture should pass undetected. 

But this is not all. Despite his exceptional advantages of 
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colorful material, this modern artist cannot produce any- 
thing of substantial proportion; even with the unusual 
assets of the East versus West formula, Mr. Kipling has not 
the power to put forth anything but “significant brevities.” 
To do him justice, it must be admitted that he knows it, 
and that in general he does his best to keep within his limi- 
tations. With rare exceptions, he holds to the short story, 
- the conte; and as long as he lived in India, or as long as the 
impressions of India were still strong in his system, he gave 
us one brilliant story after another, culminating in that 
characteristic collection “‘The Day’s Work,” of which the 
first number, “The Bridge-Builders,” is perhaps the clearest 
example of his two-world formula. The decision to settle 
in England, important enough to any Englishman who has 
made his fortune in the colonies, was of exceptional gravity 
in Mr. Kipling’s case. Although neither he nor his public 
was aware of it at the time, it settled the fate of his literary 
career. The two-world formula, East versus West (Indian 
tales), or man versus animal (“Jungle Books’’) was no longer 
applicable to modern urbane England. The inevitable 
result was the gradual decline, from the point of view of 
merit, of his subsequent work, a decline that not even the 
great war has been able to arrest. All the talk about the 
dying out of Mr. Kipling’s genius is, of course, sheer non- 
sense. Mr. Kipling’s technical mastery was never more 
finished than it is to-day, he was never more able to say 
anything that he wanted, but, alas, he has now but very little 
to say. 

His most popular stories since the fatal determination to 
settle in England, “An Habitation Enforced,” “They,” 
and the “ Puck of Pook’s Hill” series, owe their merit to the 
formula by which he won his early successes. ‘“‘An Habi- 
tation Enforced” gives us the contrast between democratic 
industry and idle feudalism. It depicts the retrogression 
of a brisk business man, efficient and hardworking, into the 
idle feudal landowner, pottering about on his estates, and 
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looking after the “welfare” of his tenants with good-na- 
tured condescension. That it is far from the splendid emi- 
nence of the Indian tales is because in this case the quest for 
the primitive leads back to idleness instead of to activity, 
and Mr. Kipling, like all decadents an aesthetic worshipper 
of energy, finds it hard, very hard, to make the parasitical 
existence of the county squire seem estimable. “They,” 
which aroused so much enthusiasm with a certain public at 
the time of its appearance, is simply a very oulré example of 
the two-world formula, for it is located on the frontier 
between the natural and the supernatural. The basic idea, 
the longing of the childless heroine, so powerful that it 
peoples her mansion with the spirits of young children, is 
simply a pretty conceit, shrewdly calculated to draw the 
favor of the sentimentalists. For the curiosity of those few 
who might like to know what a master could do with the 
same theme, I suggest Maupassant’s Reine Hortense”; 
this chef-d’ oeuvre, however, is not for the squeamish, not for 
those who must believe that “all’s right with the world.” 

As for the “Puck of Pook’s Hill” series, we have simply 
the Kipling formula applied in time instead of in space. For 
the East versus West, or Man versus Animal, he has sub- 
stituted the Past versus Present, and given us a collection of 
clever historical vignettes, the best of which are placed, as 
we might expect, in the primitive, but for Mr. Kipling, a 
new type of primitive, the primitive of time rather than 
place. Despite their attractiveness, they are not quite 
convincing; the magic of oak, ash, and thorn is puerile 
rather than impressive, and in general the setting is not 
sufficiently poetic to carry conviction. There are fine 
passages here and there, like the first glimpse of Hadrian’s 
Wall; but the effect as a whole is disappointing. 

There remain two types of stories to be discussed, one of 
which is the story that deals primarily with machinery. 
In “The Ship that found Herself,” and in “‘.007,” we have a 
very interesting case of the overcivilized quest for the 
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primitive. The two-world formula appears here in a new 
guise as the Animate versus the Inanimate, with this differ- 
ence that Mr. Kipling attempts to endow inanimate things 
with a life of their own, to depict them as he did his animals, 
as existing apart from man in a little world of their own, 
incommensurable with the world of man. The foundation 
of scientific fact upon which Mr. Kipling erected the fan- 
tastic “Jungle Books” is no longer to be found in these 
stories of animated machinery. Indeed, those of the critics 
who lauded these yarns to the skies were probably unaware 
that, in this instance, Mr. Kipling had reverted to one of the 
most ingenuous traits of primeval man and made capital out 
of it. Our hirsute forefathers, in their simplicity, attributed 
life to all inanimate things, and not merely life but sex. 

It is a fortunate thing for Mr. Kipling that his writing, at 
its best, contains something besides this “‘bas-romantisme.”’ 
The Anglo-Saxon heritage of physical vigor has been sufli- 
ciently powerful to arrest in a measure the encroachments of 
decadence, and to enable him to give us a few works, albeit 
short, of unquestioned solidity and power. “‘ Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy,” “Muhammad Din,” “Beyond the Pale,” 
“The Man who would be King,” are splendid examples of 
this; they contain very little plot, very little “‘movie” stuff; 
and yet they can be read over and over again with unfailing 
pleasure. That is the true test of eminence in the domain 
of fiction, and it is interesting to discover that those of Mr. 
Kipling’s stories which meet this test successfully, are his 
least “characteristic.” In them he forgets to be clever, to 
say smartly cynical things, to pose; in short, he forgets Mr. 
Kipling, and in proportion as his idiosyncrasies dwindle, does 
the value of his art increase. 

The same holds good of his verse; the one pure poem in his 
entire repertoire, “To the True Romance,” reveals similar 
high qualities, loftiness of theme, nobility of emotion, and 
exquisite perfection of form. It would be well for the self- 
styled “intellectuals,” the parlor poets and the rest, who 
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make a practice of sneering at Mr. Kipling, it would be 
exceedingly well for these mental homeopathists if they had 
to their credit so fine an achievement. For sustained exalta- 
tion and classic repose, this poem has few peers in modern 
verse, and it amply justifies the phrase of Charles Eliot 
Norton: “The English poets from Chaucer to Kipling.” 

Fine, however, as is the “True Romance,” finer poems 
have been written; great as are his best short stories, greater 
ones still have been written; in fact, Mr. Kipling has been 
surpassed in every domain of literary activity save one: the 
“horror” story, the story dealing with the supernatural. 
In “‘The Mark of the Beast” he has produced beyond cavil 
the best thing of its kind in literature; even Maupassant 
pales by comparison; for Mr. Kipling has reverted, with 
incredible power, to the most primitive, the deepest-rooted 
of all human horrors. It was inevitable that this especial 
type of story should exercise a strong fascination for Mr. 
Kipling. Located on the borderlaud between the two worlds 
of the natural and the supernatural, it presented splendid 
opportunities for the application of his formula. In “‘The 
Mark of the Beast,” moreover, he has succeeded in develop- 
ing his favorite principle with especial felicity, for what he 
has actually done has been to multiply his formula by four. 
The story in this case is written, not in two worlds, but in 
eight: the natural and the supernatural, the East and the 
West, man and animal, and finally, disease and health, for 
the protagonist is a Hindu priest, magician, and leper, who 
transforms by loathsome power an Englishman into a wolf. 
The miracle is recounted in Mr. Kipling’s very best style, 
itself a chef-d’oeuvre of vigor and suggestive force; and so 
appalling is the conception, so perfect is the artistry, that 
the story remains absolutely without a rival in any literature. 

It is significant, I think, that here alone Mr. Kipling knows 
no superior. 
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TO AN INHABITANT OF PARADISE 


By MIppDLETON 


How goes it in your star-lit world— 
The silences, the brooding wood? 
Does there the tiger hunt no more, 
The falcon twitter for his hood? 


Have you stripped all the boughs that talk 
And calmed the torrents from the hill? 
Are lamb and wolf now reconciled? 

Is hunger banished from your sill? 


Does that inexorable whip, 

Which drove us heedless face to face, 
No longer burn along your veins 

Or cut your new dispassionate grace? 


Do you watch struggle unconcerned 
Hear voices call you and not speak, 
There in your timeless acres feel 


Above your kinship with the weak? 


Oh, guard the gates that shut you in! 
Make sure the world behind your eyes! 
My world of men and lust and wheels 
Begins to march on Paradise. 


COTSWOLD CHARACTERS 


By Jonn DRINKWATER 


Thesiger Crowne the Mason 


EANING with arms folded upon his garden gate, by 
which hardly anybody ever passed, Thesiger Crowne 
bade me good evening. His cottage was in a by-lane of a 
village that is in itself in an undiscovered pocket of the Cots- 
wolds. He was a widow man, as they say, and one elderly 
daughter lived with him. Helooked very handsome this even- 
ing. He had a stout frame, tall, and he was rather a dandy, 
with the dandy’s proper respect for a natural tradition. He 
was a yeoman villager some generations deep, and he would 
have scorned to confuse his class with any other. He had 
been into the market town to-day, so that his dress was as it 
might be Sunday, with a lay touch of difference. His boots 
were of the sort in which he had years ago learnt to walk as 
many miles as might be, daily in all weathers. His corduroy 
trousers, originally buff in color, had been bleached by re- 
peated washings. Over his cotton shirt, set off by a linen 
collar with no tie, in place of a coat he wore a sleeved waist- 
coat, the sleeves of lining cloth, the rest of a dark honey- 
colored velveteen. His very white hair and whiskers 
surrounded a very red face, ample but well shaped, and, as 
though to remind some of us who play at being countrymen 
what the real thing is, he wore a hard black bowler hat of 
rather fashionable shape. 

“Good evening, Mr. Crowne,” I replied. “‘I hope you’re 
well.” 

“Well, that I baint so much. The indigestion it is. I do 
have often to sit up in bed of a night.” I commiserated with 
him. I asked him if he had seen a doctor. 

“Doctors—no. I’ve made a shift to do without they so 
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far, and that’s a deal of time. It’s a rest I do want. If I 
live, I shall be seventy-seven come Ciceter Mop.* I’ve done 
a deal of hard work in my time, and I think it be about time 
for I to take a rest. Not that I should be surprised, mark 
you, if I did live to be a hundred and two.”” Presumably the 
record for the village was held at present by a hundred and one. 

A deal of hard work in his time. He was a mason, one of 
the old Cotswold breed, and his handiwork is in every town 
and village within twenty miles of the hamlet that had been 
his home for seventy-seven years. Even beyond that, for 
the builders recognized his skill, and he had been known to 
travel on his trade into the further midlands, into Sussex, 
once even far across into Norfolk. At sixty-six, he told me, 
he had had a job that for eighteen weeks meant a six-mile 
walk in the morning, a day’s work, and six miles home at 
night. He had never been out of England, and I talked to 
him a little of foreign countries. “Did you ever go to 
China, sir?” Thesiger had a gift of irony. I had to confess 
that I had not been there. “It must be a rare place, China. 
But no man can go everywhere. That’s how I look at it.” 

He had a grandson living in the village, one who had fallen 
from the high craft of masonry to miscellaneous jobbing. 
Thesiger remembered that when he himself was a boy he used 
to go with his father to work ina near town. His own wages 
were six-pence a week, and his father drew seven shillings, a 
considerable share of which was paid in kind—pig’s fry and 
chitlings. He remembered his mother washing them at the 
spring and selling them to people on the spot. Now his 
grandson, born and bred in the same place, had been asked 
for an estimate for whitewashing four cottage rooms. No 
painting or other work was to be done. His estimate was 
nineteen pounds. Hearing of the prices that were being 
paid, he had lost his head and estimated wildly, it is true. 
But nineteen pounds for, at most, three days’ work, and his 


*Ciceter Mop is one of the many annual Fairs held in the small 
towns of England. Some of them are many generations old. 
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great grandfather sixty-odd years ago at seven shillings a 
week, partly paid in kind. It is a fantastic epitome of the 
wage madness that has been besetting the world. 

One of his cheeks was furrowed by a deep scar, an honor- 
able wound from a somewhat strange action that made his- 
tory in the village forty years since. On an outlying road 
had stood an ancient pest-house, which, during an outbreak 
of smallpox in a town six miles away, the urban authorities 
had decided to appropriate for the severer cases. Indigna- 
tion in Thesiger’s village at once rose to determined fury. 
The first van was met by the inhabitants, the horses turned 
on the road, and the driver threatened into retreat. One of 
the patients died on the return journey. Open war followed, 
and the van came back with a strong police escort. Thesiger 
led his fellows, indignation now in full cry, to the pest- 
house, and in a few minutes the building was in flames. The 
charred ruins are still there. The police saw that no more 
was to be done, but in a scuffle before they left, Thesiger took 
the mark of a truncheon on his cheek for life. And he and 
four others helped to make the reputation of a defending 


counsel, since famous in legal history, at the next Gloucester 
assizes. 


Thesiger had a turn for reading. His was a mixed fare of 
out-of-date history books and the wilder kind of romance. 
Out of this learning he had developed a curious but rather 
proud little self-deception. He told me he was descended 
from Oliver Cromwell. He offered no explanation of his 
dignity, merely asserting it. But tactful inquiries in the 
village did not result in any support of hisclaim. Indeed, it 
appeared that it was the effect rather of a general affinity for 
the great of name than of any particular kinship. It 
seemed that at times he would transfer his ancestral honors 
to the Duke of Marlborough, sometimes to Wat Tyler, and 
on one uproarious occasion at the Chippendale Arms he had 
been heard to declare with circumstantial fervor that he was 
in the direct line of descent from Robinson Crusoe. 
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Somewhere back in his family history, a century and more 
ago, had been a tragedy. There had been a case of sheep- 
stealing, a broken-hearted daughter, a betrayal, and a 
drowning. I fancy to myself that it was Nan Hardwick, 
Mr. Masefield’s Nan. Thesiger reckons that those were 
callous times anyway; you had to be built of hard stuff then. 
For himself, he earned a pound a week until he stopped reg- 
ular work. Now he is seventy-seven, and to-morrow morn- 
ing he will walk across to the far village to draw his weekly 
old-age pension, ten shillings. Time for I to take a rest, 
indeed. But he looks good for his hundred and two yet. 


Simon Rodd the Fisherman 


Simon Rodd’s name was a lucky accident. He was 
eighty years old, and lived in a small shop at Laneton, a 
little market town on the fringes of Oxfordshire. The shop 
was now managed by his son, Simon being deaf and not so 
keen of sight as he was. The establishment dealt in a 


variegated stock—stationery, cheap jewellery, popular lit- 
erature, quack medicines, peppermints, photographic views, 
gimcrack ornaments. In these and their like Simon had 
long since ceased to take any interest. They were the chaf- 
fer-wares of necessity, and had never been in his line. But 
a pile of cardboard boxes at one end of the counter always 
kept his attention. From the inner parlor, where he sat for 
long hours in vacancy or meditation, he would keep an eye 
on them. When he saw a customer’s hand move towards 
them, he would get up and step by step drift into the shop. 
He was a sleeping partner in the business now, it was true, 
but no one else really knew about those boxes. They con- 
tained artificial flies. As he watched one lid after another 
being taken off, displaying a glorious range of colored wings, 
ginger-quills and iron-blues, nut-brown alders, snowy-white 
coachmen and black gnats, his faded eyes would lighten with 
an old eagerness, and he would bide his time. 

For Simon Rodd was a fisherman. Not like Simon Peter 
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who caught his multitudes crudely in nets, nor as those who 
go out with floats and worms, tired anglers, but one of the 
elect, a fly-fisherman, and dry-fly at that. Laneton is 
famous for its chalk stream, running midway across the 
town itself, and when he was twelve Simon had cast his first 
fly. At seventy-five the hand had grown infirm, and he 
could no longer see the cocked wings floating down the 
stream towards him. So that now he had retired to the 
parlor, listening to ignorance in the shop beyond, making his 
occasional excursions into publicity when the fly-boxes were 
in play. And then if you behaved with proper humility, he 
would respond and give out of the store of his experience. 

I turned up at Laneton in May-fly time, an unbroken 
novice. Everybody, I knew, was looking amusedly at my 
new rod, my new bag, my new waders and brogues. The 
Boots at the hotel was a diplomat, assuming that all ry old 
gear had been worn out in hard service. I took the bold 
course, and confided in him that it was my first equipment, 
which he very well knew. Sitting in the garden at tea, I 
struck up an acquaintance with an old hand who had flies 
sprinkled about his hat. Him too I let into the secret, and 
showed him my fly-box, splendid with an assortment of 
plumed and speckled May-flies from London. He looked 
rather coldly upon them, but spoke civilly. These fellows 
are not bad sorts, they remember sometimes their own green 
days. He recommended a visit to Simon Rodd. “He ties 
a special fly for the stream. Get the old man himself if you 
can. He knows ten times as much about it as his son.” 

I stepped across the road to the shop. A young assistant 
was serving, and I asked him for some flies. He slid the 
boxes along the glass counter towards me, and left me to my 
choice. I lifted a lid, and saw nothing very likely. Had 
they any May-flies? An under box was pulled out, and there, 
wing and hackle, lay a profusion of dark, silver-gray beau- 
ties. Were these particularly good for this river? Yes, 
they were the Laneton Marquis. I put a few on the palm of 
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my hand, and made a pretense of critical examination. As I 
did so I was aware of somebody standing in the shadow of a 
door behind the assistant, waiting. I looked up, and saw an 
old man in a shiny black alpaca coat. He observed my 
critical air with a courteous indifference. 

“Ts this the Laneton Marquis?” I inquired, by way of an 
opening. 

“Yes,” said Simon Rodd, “that’s it.” 

“T’m told it’s very good for the Chedd.” 

“T’ve done pretty well with it, sir.” 

Seeing that for more than fifty years he had taken an 
average of something like four brace of fish a day with this 
fly during the May-fly season, it was not too much to say. 
I capitulated at once. “I’m afraid I don’t know anything 
about this job. What do you advise?” Immediately he 
was all grace. Near the town I was to use the winged 
varicty, further up-stream, above the hut, he would suggest 
the hackle, the natural fly generally being rather spent there. 
In the evening the hackle all along the river, though then 
sometimes an alder was good even while the May-fly was up. 
Would I mind being shown what he considered the best way 
of tying the fly to the point? I should be very grateful. 
With trembling fingers and straining eyes he threaded the 
gut, deftly made a loop, gave a little tug, and handed it to 
me. “You'll find that after a day or two you can do that in 
the dark.” Skeptically I thanked him, took my flies of his 
selection, and went out. “If you want to know anything, 
perhaps I can tell you more than some of the others.” 

He could have told me, but I could not have learnt. He 
had lived dry-fly for sixty years, and I must hope for half of 
that to learn half that he could tell. For he could not now 
be said consciously to know anything, it was all nature to 
him. Sometimes in the evening, when the fishermen had 
come in, I would see Simon Rodd walking, with hurried short 
steps, without infirmity, towards the river, walking-stick in 
hand. One night I followed him idly in the dusk. He came 
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to the river-bank and stopped. He looked up and down, 
his eyes covering by habit the water that he could no longer 
see clearly. Then he moved on slowly, measuring the 
stream, here and there leaning out towards bushy channels, 
sometimes peering intently at what seemed to be a sucking 
at the surface of the water. Presently at a fast running pool 
below a stretch of stone wall he paused again. He looked 
across fora few moments. Then his right elbow went to his 
side, the walking-stick was raised and, beautifully timed by 
his wrist, went to and fro—one, two, three, four—and then 
the cast was made. I knew how the gut flew full out to the 
end, the rod well up, how perfectly that imaginary fly fell 
thirty-five feet away just above the rising fish. He was 
about to strike when he saw me. In the fading light I had 
come up nearer to him than I realized. I begged his pardon. 
He was not at all put out. “There was always a big one 
there,” he said. “I know, but I find it difficult to get my 
fly over so far.” “Difficult,’’ he answered, “why no—it’s 
like this” —and again the walking-stick flickered in the dusk, 
and again the fly fell two feet above the rise, as livingly plain 
as though the line were truly running through its rod firmly 
held in the hand that could never be firm again. 


Rufus Clay the Foreigner 


One evening as I was walking down the road with Thesiger 
Crowne, we passed a long-striding, heavily bearded man, 
wearing a slouch hat, baggy coat and trousers, and shabby 
black leggings falling well down on to his boots. He was 
carrying a gun, and beside him trotted a large retriever dog. 
I had not seen him before. 

“Who is that?” I inquired of Thesiger. 

“Rufus Clay,” he answered. ‘“‘He’s a foreigner.” 

Signs of red hair at birth may have encouraged his parents 
to call him Rufus, but it certainly turned out to be a mis- 
nomer. His full beard was black, and his complexion 
swarthy, but I thought the man looked English. 
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foreigner? What is he—a Spaniard?” 

“Spaniard?” said Thesiger. “No. He comes from Pins- 
wick.” 

“You mean he lives there?” 

“No. He do not live there. He do live here.” 

Pinswick is a village seventeen miles away, on the other 
side of the county. I was puzzled. 

you said he was a foreigner.” 

“Yes, he be a foreigner. He’s a Pinswicker.”’ 

“‘But how long has he lived here?” I persisted. 

“Oh, not above ten or twelve years.” 

I had been Thesiger’s neighbor for eighteen months, and 
I came from five counties away. As he spoke, I supposed 
that he must look upon me as something out of the sea at 
least, though we always seemed to be very good friends. 
I discovered that nothing short of two generations of un- 
broken tenure constitutes native rights. Settlers, if only 
from the next parish, are foreigners, and openly called so. 
For casual pass-the-time-of-day acquaintance, even for 
neighborly talk, this is no particular disability, but if you 
come with the intention of carrying on business, you are 
likely to be disillusioned, as Rufus Clay learnt. 

A few days later I found his house. It was buried behind 
high walls, not visible from the road. There was nothing 
mysterious about it, but unless you had special occasion to 
go in, it was out of sight and out of mind. Rufus had set up 
as a cobbler, coming to the place when he was between forty 
and fifty, with a small bag full of savings. On a broken 
board over the wall door was written, “Rufus Clay. 
Cobbler. Repairs neatly executed.” But in a month he 
found that for trade he might as suitably have gone to a city 
of the dead. Why he had stayed on for the ten years nobody 
inquired, and he himself did not seem to know. I was told 
that he had a large kitchen garden, and sold some of the 
produce on the rare occasions when anybody wanted to buy. 
I went in now and found him digging. I asked him if he 
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could let me have some onions. He looked at me without 
saying anything, did not move for a few moments, then 
stuck his fork into the ground, and pulled up as many 
onions as he could hold by the tops in two large hands, and 
gave them to me. 

much?” I asked. 

“Oh, a penny.” 

“Only a penny?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter. Tuppence if you like.” 

I paid him, sorry that he had not asked more. As he put 
the coppers into his pocket, he remarked, ‘‘ You’re a for- 
eigner too, aren’t you?” He said it a little sadly, with a 
touch of bitterness. 

“T suppose they would call me that,” I answered. 

“Yes, they would. Unnatural I call it.” 

“Don’t you get on with the folk here?” I ventured. 

‘““Get on—how the darnation can you get on? I don’t 
know them, and they don’t know me. Never will. It isn’t 
civilized.” 

““You’ve been here a good many years now, haven’t you?” 

‘Eleven years too long,” was the reply. “I’m a gowk to 
have stuck it.” 

I asked him to have some tobacco, which he did. I 
wondered why he had stayed so long if he did not like it. 
It seemed that in the winter epidemic of 19— he had lost his 
wife and two children at a stroke, and had left Pinswick 
forever. He had settled down into his new quarters not 
hopefully, but without misgiving. The prejudice against 
“foreigners” had surprised him. He had no spirit to fight 
it, nor heart to move on. So that with his few pence saved 
and the help of a garden he had drifted along in a sullen but 
not actively resentful lethargy. 

While we were talking, the retriever that had been on the 
road with him that evening lay on the earth among a not 
very prosperous crop of cabbages, at full stretch in the sun. 
He had taken no notice of my arrival, but as I bade Rufus 
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good-day and turned to go he was at my side in an instant, 
spiny-furred and growling. His master called him to heel, 
and as he did so the affection in his voice was clear. It was 
the first sign he had given of any sustaining human warmth. 
*“*He’s ten years old. He’s all I’ve got,” he said. “Him 
and high walls.” 

I found in the village that there was no antagonism to- 
wards Rufus Clay. He just didn’t exist. What might have 
happened if he had been the sort to persevere in advances I 
can’t say. After the first month or two of failure he had 
made none, and for all the thought he was given he might as 
well have been within the churchyard walls as his own. 
Now and again I went to him on some small marketing 
errand, and once in a while I would meet him on the road at 
nightfall, his gun on arm, and his one friend behind him. 
I never heard his name mentioned but once. On a late 
August evening in the Chippendale Arms there was a meet- 
ing to start the local football club on its way for the coming 
season. There was some difficulty in getting a sufficient 
number of willing and eligible people to serve on the com- 
mittee. During a lull a youth, for want of something like- 
lier to suggest, said “‘What about Mr. Clay?” There was a 
rustle of disapproval, and I thought I heard a murmur of 
“foreigner” from the corner where the chairman, the Chip- 
pendale Arms host, was sitting. No other notice was taken 
of the question. 

Then once again his name was spoken. Late in the fol- 
lowing spring Thesiger Crowne, Tom Benton, Isaac Putcher, 
Rawson Leaf, and myself with some others were standing by 
a gate at the village end, gossiping of nothing in particular. 
Beyond the gate a path ran some three-quarters of a mile, 
straight down through four meadows, to the bank of a dere- 
lict canal. A few yards along the bank to the right could be 
seen a disused lock. As we were talking, we saw the figure of 
Rufus Clay in the distance, walking along the bank with his 
dog, towards the path. No attention was paid until they 
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reached the lock side. Then the retriever came to a sudden 
halt, barked excitedly, and in a moment disappeared over 
the side. We could see the man’s agitation even at that 
distance, but still the talk was hardly interrupted. Then a 
strange thing happened. Rufus stood upright a moment, 
seemed to quiver, and plunged after his friend. At once we 
were in full flight down the field. It was too late. What 
had drawn the dog in, whether a rat or what else, no one 
knew. But the lock with its water fifteen feet below bank 
level, was a death trap. Both dog and man were past our 
help. It was an hour before they could be got out. And 
then Thesiger Crowne said, “A bad job that. Rufus Clay. 
These foreigners do never learn their way about.” 


Pony the Footballer 


I do not know what his other name was, or even the real 
one that was given him at his christening. Everyone in the 
village called him Pony. He was a grown youth, twenty 
years or so of age, large, with a handsome face but a rather 
dull eye. He had assiduity without direction. He was 
ostensibly the wheelwright’s assistant, but he was hardly 
known to assist. He bustled about ardently, but no result 
came of his bustling, as no plan preceded it. If he was sent 
out on two errands he would return proud in the accom- 
plishment of one, having forgotten the other. Like the 
clown in the circus he contributed an amiable disorder to the 
work of the world, but what was art in the clown was nature 
in him. Being told by his mistress to post some letters and 
feed the fowls, he deposited the letters in the corn-bin, did his 
feeding, and went happily home. His was not the abstrac- 
tion of the poet; he just wasn’t equal to the complex demands 
of life. Friendly, willing, honest, he had neither initiative 
nor reliability. He was born to sit in the sun, but, with a 
living to be made, his best hope was a job with no uncertain 
humors in it, stone-breaking or leading plough. 

To have to do with Pony was generally to be vexed with 
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him, yet nobody disliked him. Even his master, who be- 
tongued him in an infinite series of terms, had no thought of 
dismissing him. He was glad not to be disliked, and far 
from indifferent to the ratings that he daily earned. He had, 
somewhere in the shadows of his mind, a wistful longing for 
efficiency. He wanted very much to be as clever as other 
people, realizing forlornly that he never could be. His mas- 
ter, the masons, Mr. Thorn the baker, Philip the shepherd, 
who always seemed to contrive a fold full of healthy lambs 
at the right time, Mrs. Murgatroyd at the Post Office, who 
could register letters and reckon up about insurance stamps 
and money-orders, Roger Stone, who drove a traction engine 
—all seemed miracles of competence to him. Watching 
them, he would make little resolutions to himself, but they 
faded always. Pony had heart but no brains, and that was 
an end of it. Sometimes his vagaries had a spice of the un- 
expected in them, but for the most part his was a routine of 
uninspired stupidity. Once he got into disgrace, when, 
with native ineptness, he chose Felicity Pratt the constable’s 
daughter for an amatory impulse, and kissed her. His ears 
were boxed, but no worse came of it. He relapsed into his 
uneasy obscurity. And then his day of glory came. 

It was a Saturday at the end of February. An unwonted 
crowd had assembled on the village football ground. The 
local team was to meet Edge Albion, their rivals from across 
the valley, in the semi-final of the Cotswold Cup. Not for 
years had athletic excitement run so high. Both teams had 
had a highly successful season, and were neck-and-neck for 
honors in the Ciceter League. The winners of this after- 
noon’s match were almost sure of the cup, neither of the 
other semi-finalists being fancied for a chance. It was 
thought that the advantage of ground would just about see 
the home team through, but half an hour before the kick-off 
several hundred Edge supporters made it clear that their 
favorites were not going to fall through lack of support. At 
twenty minutes past two the Edge eleven, in blue jerseys and 
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white shorts, came on to the ground to try their paces. 
They were greeted with a roar. Then, to a thunder of 
cheers, seven or eight of the home team followed, green and 
black, and gave a turn of their quality at the opposite goal. 
The ground was bubbling with excitement, which became 
particularized as it was seen that the home captain with his 
vice-captain and another leader of the team were in earnest 
discussion with the club officials outside the wooden shanty 
that served as pavilion and dressing-rooms. A minute later 
a rumor was flying round the ground. Bob Duckers, the 
inside left, had suddenly been taken ill and could not play. 
A strong second eleven was away from home, and difficult 
as it was to muster twenty-two players at any time, there 
were no reserves. Consternation was abroad. 

Now, Pony was a footballer. Not that he had ever 
played in a match, even for the second eleven. But he had 
cut down an old pair of trousers, somehow come by a dis- 
carded pair of football boots, and every Saturday appeared 
on the ground, to join in the kick-about before the match 
began.- Once, in a practice game at the opening of the 
season, he had been allowed to play full back, when he twice 
kicked the ball through his own goal, and in a collision with 
his fellow back, who was captain of the first eleven, he 
brought that Olympian so heavily to the ground that he was 
unable to play in the first two matches of the year. But, 
although he could but have a stray kick, Pony loved the 
game, and he eagerly followed the fortunes of his club, the 
half-crown subscription to which he saved with great dili- 
gence each summer. Every member of the team was to him 
a hero “sans peur et sans reproche,”’ and to-day they were all 
dedicated to a cause in which gods would be jealous to 
contend. 

On so august an occasion, Pony had not ventured on to the 
playing area, but he was there, dressed as by habit, though 
wearing a shabby overcoat to hide what he feared might be 
taken as a presumption. As the rumor reached him, he was 
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sick with apprehension. Bob Duckers was one of the cracks; 
this was altogether too bad. He hated Edge more than ever. 
Then some nerve of almost dead ambition was startled in 
him. Little by little he sidled towards the group of arguing 
players and officials. He could hear them talking. “We 
can’t play ten men—it will throw all the balance out as you 
might say.” “It’s no good—the doctor forbids it.” “He 
were perfectly well this morning.” “We ought to have 
scratched the second eleven.”” Pony was trembling as he 
listened. Then the captain’s eye fell on him. Something 
was said, which he could not hear. “Pony,” the captain 
called out, “‘you’ll have to play.”” Then he was instructed. 
He was to be inside left, and he was to interfere between the 
centre and the outside as little as possible. He took off his 
coat, and went on to the field. As he appeared there was a 
shout of laughter from the home spectators. They could 
laugh themselves silly for all Pony cared. He had gone to 
heaven. He heard the whistle blow. 

It was a terrific struggle, on a slow, slippery ground. 
Pony did as he had been told, and hardly touched the ball. 
At half-time no goal had been scored. The Edge supporters 
were in high spirits. If they could make a draw here, they 
were confident of the result in the re-play on their own 
ground. Early in the second half, which began in a light 
fog, Pony came to grief. The left-half presented the inside 
right with a perfect opening. The forward was about to 
take it, when Pony, who had nothing whatever to do with 
the movement, was off-side, and the chance was lost. The 
captain remonstrated, and there were angry ejaculations 
round the field. Then, a few minutes later, the centre for- 
ward, with the ball at his foot, found himself beautifully 
placed. He poised himself to shoot. As he did so, Pony, 
who was out of position, dashed, impelled by some devil of 
mischance, excitedly across the goal mouth. The centre 
made no mistake; the ball flew from his foot far out of the 
goal-keeper’s reach, driven towards the open corner of the 
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net. Four yards from the goal it landed fairly on the small 
of Pony’s back, and bounded high over the cross-bar. An 
exasperated howl, coming from players and spectators alike, 
rose on the foggy air. Tears of rage were in Pony’s eyes. 
He felt that life was death and damnation. 

The game went on, furiously, and still no score was made. 
Ten minutes from time a thicker bank of fog came across the 
field, and the players flitted like phantoms, their movements 
drawn, as it seemed to the spectators, into slow, rhythmic 
abstractions. In the higher circles of the game, the referee 
might have called a closure, but we do not allow these 
niceties. Five more minutes passed. Edge stock was very 
high indeed. Then upon Pony the glory descended. He 
seemed to be alone. A few players, hardly distinguishable, 
drifted about the fringes of the fog-ring that circled him. 
Suddenly the ball rolled before him, someone just behind it. 
It was the referee. Catching his foot on the ground, Pony 
gave the ball a kick, so that it went a few yards only. He 
ran after it, and gave it another kick, wild now, but again 
mistimed. Again he rushed in pursuit, and, as he reached it, 
a figure loomed up in front of him, not three paces away. 
It was the Edge goal-keeper. He was aware, in that tre- 
mendous moment, of ranks of straining faces beyond. He 
kicked in frenzy. The goal-keeper flung himself at full 
length, only to turn the flight of the ball a few feet as it 
passed into the net. One of the Edge backs, followed by a 
medley of players, crashed into Pony, and drove him back 
on into a goal-post. The referee’s whistle blew, and the 
cries of pandemonium went up. The fog waslifting. Pony, 
stunned and shaken, was carried off the field. The ball 
went back to the centre, was kicked off, and time was 
called. We had gone into the final. 

Pony, dazed but recovering, was the centre of enthusiasm 
such as was unknown in the history of the club. He was 
carried round the field, the team singing behind him that he 
was a jolly good fellow. The captain gave him a green and 
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black jersey on the spot. The rector, who was president of 
the club, invited them all to supper at the Chippendale Arms 
that night. Pony was toasted, and was called upon for a 
speech. He stood up, and said that he thought the supper 
was a pretty good one, and that he hoped Bob Duckers 
wouldn’t mind. 

His glory did not come again. In fact it was forgotten in 
a week by all but himself. A fortnight later the final tie was 
played on a neutral ground, six miles away. Pony walked, 
wearing his colors and the overcoat. But eleven men were 
there this time. He saw them win easily, by five goals. 
He saw them take the cup away, and on Monday he went to 
look at it in the parish room. He stood in front of it for a 
long time, by himself. And with it were eleven silver med- 
als, each with a name engraved upon it, but his was not 
among them. 


Joe Pentifer and Son 


Thatch becomes rare in the Cotswolds, the young men 
finding it too slow and grave a craft to learn. Joe Pentifer 
was the last of the great thatchers. His long, stormy beard, 
and his thick hair, itself thatchlike, not so much white- 
seeming as bleached by many winds, made him a figure such 
as Blake might have added to his visionary portraits. 
Ezekiel or Aaron he should have been, but he was, he held, 
christened Joe, not even Joseph. He was a slow philoso- 
pher, mysteriously counting the numbers of the stars from 
old newspaper cuttings, or reminded by the sickle that he 
carried to his half-acre at harvest time that life too was but a 
span. Then he would be a little prolix, stroking his beard 
with patriarchal deliberation, so that people in a hurry 
would avoid him. Whatever wisdom may have been within, 
the world for others did not lighten under his scrutiny, and 
his discourses, not very justly perhaps, were commonly ac- 
counted dull. But no one ever disputed his one mastery. 
He knew the ways of straw as Praxiteles did of marble or 
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Cellini of gold and silver. The yellow thatch worked under 
his hands to swift and even order, material as truly used, 
with a skill as personal, humble though it was, as that of 
those artists of a higher calling. 

As he grew old, Joe left the business more to his son, who, 
to his lifelong chagrin, was named Aesop. This heir had 
from early youth been bred to thatching, and had some 
proficiency in the job. But he was a continual scorn to his 
father, who was only forced by the necessity of the case at 
length to allow “Joe Pentifer and Son” to appear on the 
small bill-headings that a new generation demanded. Joe 
himself had always taken a pound a week for his work, 
never more nor less, and word of mouth and a hand to hand 
transaction had been good enough for him. With the 
coming of Aesop the old order had changed, but Joe accepted 
the new ways without approval, and partnership had no 
reality forhim. Aesop was not a bungler, but he knew noth- 
ing of the secret magic, and his father saw no compensation 
for middling technique in an increased wage. The differ- 
ence between the senior partner’s handiwork and the 
junior’s was a thing for fine perceptions only. Aesop, for all 
his father’s care, was not aware of it. Sometimes when, 
sorely against his will, Joe had to relinquish a piece of work 
to his son, an untrained eye, or even a trained eye of the 
duller kind, would hardly detect the transition from genius 
tocommon talent. But Joe detected it, nor was it fancifully. 
The difference was there, plain enough to a sense sufficiently 
alert. It was as David Cox to Tom Collier, Worcester 
paste to Coalport. 

For some time the hostility threw no sparks. Joe con- 
sidered silk purses and sows’ ears, and gave up trying to 
show the duller wit of Aesop what it could not understand. 
Aesop was aware of subtle and unspoken reproaches, and 
resented them, but there was nothing he could shape his 
tongue to. When there was a special piece of work to be 
done, the old man kept control, deputizing only when poor 
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roofs were to be patched or new ones laid in secluded or im- 
permanent corners. Aesop could not afford to quarrel 
about it. The business was not a rich one, but it was too 
good to lose, and his father had as well a snug reserve of two 
thousand pounds or so that had drifted to him from an 
intestate brother who had gone to New Zealand chiefly be- 
cause he could not abide his family. So Aesop did not culti- 
vate pride, being rather a politic man, as was remarked some- 
times at the Chippendale Arms when the best was being 
said of the village. But disaster came nevertheless. 

Sir John Toppingham was rebuilding his stables, and, be- 
cause of the latest increase in cost of tiling, decided for 
thatch, giving the contract to Pentifer and Son. It was a 
long row of buildings, forming one boundary of the Green 
alongside the churchyard, a show site. Joe took the work 
in hand as a matter of course, and carried it on without even 
consulting Aesop until two-thirds of the roof was done. 
Then he slipped on the ladder and wrenched his foot. It 
meant lying up for a week or so, and as Sir John was in a 
hurry there was nothing for it but to let Aesop go on. Joe 
had put all his virtue into the work. He was getting old, 
and another chance of this size and importance might not 
come his way. He had meant it to be his masterpiece, and 
now. ... It was exasperating. He let Aesop see that 
it was exasperating. 

At the end of the fourth day he hobbled out with two 
sticks. As he came into the Green the morning sun was in 
full flood upon the bright straw. At once his worst fears. 
were realized. To you and to me the thatch might have 
seemed to be of a piece, but to Joe Pentifer the division of 
Aesop’s work from his own was as marked as though some- 
one had drawn a clear black line down the straw. He stared, 
and Aesop, busy on the ladder, did not know that he was 
being watched. Joe could see the fingers working wrongly, 
with no finesse. He loved thatch, he never knew how much 
until this moment, with the sun showing what the beauty of 
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its perfection could be, and Aesop showing what perfection 
was not. For minutes he stared, and then he cried out— 
“Come down here. Stand back and look at it, and be 
ashamed.” 

Aesop looked round and came down. “What’s that you 
say?” He had heard plainly enough, and now resentment 
was on top. “Look at it, and be ashamed,” said Joe, lift- 
ing one of his sticks and pointing with indignation at the 
long, glowing roof. “Some folk can’t tell between thatch 
and stubble it do seem.” Aesop snatched the raised stick 
from Joe’s hand, and laid it in one sharp stroke across his 
father’s shoulders. The old man looked at his son, saying 
nothing, nearer to Blake than ever, took back his stick, and 
hobbled away. In the evening Aesop offered a formal but 
not insincere apology. Joe did not reply. 

Thereafter the incident was never referred to. Aesop 
did his best, and Joe thought as little of it as formerly. But 
as the senior partner’s infirmities grew, more and-more work 
came necessarily to Aesop’s hand. A few people observed a 
lowering of the firm’s standard, but by most it was unnoted. 
Aesop settled down comfortably to authority, and cherished 
schemes of advancement when he should be sole proprietor. 
There was the two thousand pounds, and but his mother to 
share it with him for her lifetime, he supposed, and one 
sister. There was a hay and corn business in Ciceter that 
might. ... These were days now for Aesop with every 
prospect pleasing. And then Joe died. His will was read, 
thus—“To my wife, Sarah, one thousand pounds and my 
household goods, and my two-thirds share interest in the 
business of Pentifer and Son, for the term of her life, and 
thereafter to my daughter Ann, to whom also I leave one 
thousand pounds. Should my daughter predecease my wife, 
Sarah, then these bequests shall pass to my nephew Barna- 
bas Pentifer. And to my son, Aesop, I bequeath the stick 
with which he beat his father.” 
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TARDIEU VERSUS LANSING 


The Truth about the Treaty, by André Tardieu, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
Indianapolis. The Peace Negotiations, by Robert Lansing, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 1921. 


Now that the stories of press correspondents and subordinate 
advisers are coming to be replaced by those of plenipotentiaries, 
the student of the peace settlement naturally begins to hope that 
he may escape the conflicting and multifarious impressions which 
have thus far blurred his viewsofthe Conference. Disappointment 
awaits him. There is no greater unanimity among Peace Com- 
missioners than among journalists, and the reader who turns from 
Tardieu to Lansing will find that the exercise of his critical facul- 
ties is as necessary as ever to an understanding of what took place 
at Paris. It is difficult to realize that these distinguished authors 
are writing about the same men and events, so different are their 
judgments upon the methods and results of the Peace Conference. 

Of the two books, that by M. Tardieu is infinitely the more im- 
portant historical document, partly because the author was in 
closer touch with the decisive negotiations, partly because Mr. 
Lansing’s account is chiefly personal in its interest. Tardieu is 
obviously speaking for Clemenceau, and his defense of the Treaty 
carries with it as much authority as though it had been presented 
by the Tiger himself. 

Furthermore André Tardieu is a remarkable man in his genera- 
tion. He is a first-class historian who long ago proved his scholar- 
ship and knowledge by exhaustive studies of international 
relations before the war. His experience as journalist excised 
whatever there might have been of the purely academic in his 
nature. As captain of Blue Devils at Verdun, he came in imme- 
diate contact with the realities of warfare and he can write with 
authority on the military spirit of the French. As member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he learned the essence of parliamentary life 
in France. As Franco-American commissioner, he made a special 
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study of relations between the Allied and Associated Powers during 
the war. Finally, as commissioner plenipotentiary at the Peace 
Conference and chief lieutenant of Clemenceau, he was directly 
responsible for the ultimate form of innumerable clauses of the 
treaties. More than anyone else Tardieu labored to secure 
unanimity among the chiefs of state, to discover formulae of com- 
promise, to end the period of uncertainty. He was directly in- 
volved in the negotiations that led to the solution of the Saar and 
Rhineland problems, his influence pervaded the negotiations on 
reparation, he was chairman of three territorial commissions the 
reports of which largely decided the new boundaries of Central 
Europe. As Colonel House remarks, Tardieu was “the one nearly 
indispensable man at the Conference.” Thus there is no one, if 
it be not Colonel House himself, who knows so much about the 
why and wherefore of each section of the treaties. 

The peculiar powers and characteristics of the author are 
sharply mirrored in his book. He has an inexhaustible fund of 
information and a genius for clarity of presentation; he never per- 
mits details to muddy his logic; apparently frank to the point of 
bluntness, he understands how to avoid unostentatiously the facts 
which weaken his argument or arouse unnecessary contentions; he 
tells the truth, but sometimes in such a way as to make it necessary 
to weigh his conclusions with care, especially when based upon 
statistics. He is practical to the last degree without ever ap- 
proaching cynicism, and he has a definite appreciation of the im- 
ponderables. Intensely and consciously nationalistic, he gladly 
makes concessions in his book, as he did at the Conference, in the 
interests of Allied solidarity, which he believes to be essential to 
the salvation alike of France and of the world. 

Tardieu’s book is, in essence, a defense of the Treaty with 
Germany, and is mainly designed for French critics. Of the four 
hundred and seventy pages, more than three hundred are devoted 
to the particular problems that France regards as vital: German 
disarmament, the continued possession of the left bank of the 
Rhine by Germany, the Treaties of Guarantee by which Great 
Britain and the United States were to come to French aid in case of 
unprovoked aggression by Germany, the Saar and Alsace-Lor- 
raine, reparations, German unity, and the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Versailles. To the League of Nations only casual allu- 
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sions are made, and there is nothing upon the Austrian settlement, 
for which Tardieu himself is largely responsible, and which we 
hope he will describe in a later book. 

Two main principles dominate his chapters as they dominated 
the policy of Clemenceau: that Germany must repair to the ut- 
most of her ability the wrongs she has committed, and that France, 
because of her peculiar position of weakness and the numerical 
superiority of Germany, must receive adequate protection for the 
future. Upon these principles all the powers were agreed; the 
difficulty arose in the details of their application. Tardieu shows, 
to the satisfaction of the reviewer at least, that the Treaty of 
Versailles carried them into effect as completely as possible, in 
view of the conflict of opinions represented at the Conference. 
Thus the French demanded that the western frontier of Germany 
be fixed at the Rhine, the Rhinelands on the west bank being con- 
stituted into an independent state, with the bridges occupied by 
an inter-Allied force. Tardieu has no difficulty in emphasizing 
the arguments of Foch, which Wilson himself declared were un- 
answerable on strategic grounds, and in showing the menace under 
which France must live so long as Germany held the Rhinelands. 
The chief objections came from Lloyd George, who insisted again 
and again, “‘We must not create another Alsace-Lorraine.” The 
author traces the details of the negotiations which ended with the 
compromise of temporary occupation by Allied troops and the 
special treaties of guarantee. 

In the problem of the Saar the chief opponent of French claims. 
to the boundary of 1814 was President Wilson. Mr. Lloyd George 
“did not attribute first-rate importance to this matter.” The 
President pointed out that “never has France in any public 
document claimed the frontier of 1814. The bases of peace 
accepted by her speak of reparation for the wrong which she 
suffered in 1871—and not in 1815. Now these bases bind the 
Allies. The historical argument used by Germany against 
France to justify her theft of Alsace-Lorraine is a dangerous one. 
Let us avoid using it.” Tardieu then points out that “long 
experience had taught us that reasoning borrowed from the past 
had but little appeal for Mr. Wilson: there he feared to find the 
germ of new wars.” Hence the French decided to resign their 
territorial claim, emphasizing the economic right to French owner- 
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ship of the coal mines as reparation for the wanton destruction of 
French mines near Lens and Valenciennes. Upon the basis of this 
compromise, which was arranged with the greatest difficulty, 
rested the ultimate solution of the problem which was accepted by 
the Americans and the French. 

The elaborate and documented defense of the French point of 
view furnished by Tardieu, as well as his detailed history of the 
negotiations, will convince the unbiassed reader of the ignorance 
of those critics of the Peace Conference who complain that Presi- 
dent Wilson was outmanoeuvred or that he surrendered a position 
which he might easily have held. The force of the French argu- 
ments has not generally been recognized. In truth, compromise 
was the sole means by which a settlement could be reached; 
nowhere have the reasons for the particular compromises agreed 
upon been so clearly or convincingly stated as in this book. 
In his chapters on reparation, the author re-states the problem, 
since then discussed more frequently than any other in interna- 
tional economics, of what Germany ought to pay and how much 
she can pay. The chief value of these chapters to American 
readers is the emphasis upon the fact that reparation in France is a 
political as well as an economic problem. Clemenceau had this in 
mind when he refused a definite lump sum: “I am advised as to 
public opinion in this country and I must take it into considera- 
tion. France is the country that has suffered most from the war, 
and she is convinced to-day that we are not asking enough from 
Germany. . . . You must understand this state of mind.” 
The reader may not approve of the clauses of the Treaty which 
left the sum of reparations indefinite, but M. Tardieu makes plain 
the factors that forced such a decision: on the one hand, the un- 
willingness to name a figure which by its size would defeat all 
chance of collection; on the other, the determination of France 
that Germany should not, by an assumption of impotence, avoid 
the major part of the burden of repayment for the damage she had 
caused in the war. For the author the decision reached at Paris 
was “neither abusive nor cruel. I add, passing from equity to 
facts, that it is far from unenforceable.” Indeed, the burden of 
M. Tardieu’s later chapters is that the failure of the Allies to 
enforce the Treaty of Versailles to the letter is largely responsible 
for the existing financial and political confusion. 
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Not the least interesting and important part of M. Tardieu’s 
book is to be found in the historica] background which he gives in 
his opening chapters. The chapter upon the war and the armistice 
contains at least two passages of definite historical importance. 
The first deals with the unity of command. The author shows 
that from the end of 1916 insistence upon this became an essential 
article in the French programme, and that at the end of 1917, 
while Great Britain opposed unity of command, the French were 
able to count on Wilson’s support. At that time Clemenceau had 
already made up his mind. “On the eve of my departure for 
New York, on December 30, 1917,” Tardieu writes, “I had a last 
talk with M. Clemenceau. I said to him: ‘They are going to talk 
to me again over there about unity of command. And no doubt 
they will ask me, “Who?” What shall I say?? M. Clemenceau 
replied: ‘Foch.’” He then traces in detail the negotiations, fol- 
lowing the German victories of March, 1918, which finally 
overcame British objections. 

The second passage settles various disputed points in the history 
of the armistice negotiations. It disposes effectually of the myth, 
recently revivified in this country, that Wilson forced the armistice 
upon Allied leaders, and that, in opposition to the wishes of Foch, 
the war was ended a month too soon. On the contrary, Tardieu 
by reference to documentary material shows that Mr. Wilson from 
the first insisted that the military leaders should have complete 
authority to decide whether it was time to conclude an armistice 
and what the terms of the armistice should be. Clemenceau 
agreed with the President. Foch, after consultation with Pétain, 
Haig, and Pershing, drafted the terms of the armistice. He took 
a middle course between the opinion of Haig, who insisted only 
upon evacuation and restitution of rolling stock, and the opinion 
of Bliss, who demanded complete disarmament and demobili- 
zation. Foch felt that if the terms were made over-severe, the 
Germans might refuse to sign and the war be renewed without 
compensating advantages: “‘ What will you do,” said Foch, when 
suggestions were made for more stringent conditions of armistice, 
“if the Germans, after having accepted the severe and ample 
conditions that I propose, refuse to subscribe to the additional 
humiliations you suggest? Will you on that account run the 
risk of a renewal of hostilities with the useless sacrifice of thou- 
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sands of lives?” And when Colonel House asked him whether 
from the purely military point of view he would rather have the 
Germans accept or reject the armistice, Foch replied: “The only 
aim of war is to obtain results. If the Germans sign an armistice 
on the general lines we have just determined we shall have ob- 
tained the result we seek. Our aims being accomplished, no one 
has the right to shed another drop of blood.” And later: “The 
conditions laid down by your military advisers are the very con- 
ditions which we ought to and could impose after the success of 
our further operations. So if the Germans accept them now, it 
is useless to go on fighting.” 

Equally dramatic, if less important historically, is the account 
of the attempt of Erzberger to transform the capitulation into a 
negotiation: “‘We have come,” said Erzberger, “to receive your 
proposals with a view to arriving at the conclusion of an armistice.” 
Marshal Foch cut him short with: “I have no proposals to make. 
Do you ask for an armistice?” ‘“‘We ask for an armistice.” 
“Very well. The conditions decided upon by the Allied Govern- 
ments will be read to you.” 

It is in his chapter on the Conference that M. Tardieu con- 
tradicts most directly the opinions of Mr. Lansing’s book. The 
latter is less a narrative of the peace negotiations than of the rela- 
tions between Mr. Wilson and his Secretary of State during the 
Conference. While Mr. Lansing frankly recognizes the Presi- 
dent’s constitutional right to conduct negotiations in his own 
fashion, he obviously regrets the extent to which the other 
members of the American Commission, except Colonel House, 
were excluded from all important negotiations and left in the dark 
as to their progress. Because of this exclusion his book is neces- 
sarily personal and throws little light upon the methods by which 
the settlement was reached. Mr. Lansing thinks that the Presi- 
dent made a mistake in going to Paris at all, and that while there 
he was outmanoeuvred by the French and British. M. Tardieu 
seems to take directly the opposite point of view, at least he goes 
to some pains to prove to his French readers that the French were 
not outmanoeuvred by Wilson. Mr. Lansing has sympathy and 
admiration for Wilson’s purposes but does not feel that he dis- 
played practical skill in attaining them. Tardieu’s book, on the 
other hand, is filled with phrases like these: “President Wilson 
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refuses to fall into the trap.” “President Wilson, analyzing the 
practical operation of the plan, made certain very sound observa- 
tions.” And after a matter had been discussed by the President, 
“T do not believe that ever problem was more clearly defined.” 

A second important difference between Mr. Lansing and M. 
Tardieu lies in the attitude of the two plenipotentiaries towards 
methods of reaching decisions. Mr. Lansing disapproved warmly 
the President’s habit of settling points in dispute by conversations 
with foreign statesmen, instead of through formal conferences. 
And he felt that the seizure of supreme power by the representa- 
tives of the chief states was certainly unjust and probably unwise. 
M. Tardieu, in various paragraphs which indicate his sense of the 
practical, shows the impossibility of accomplishing results except 
through informal conversations of the few men who would be held 
responsible for results. As Clemenceau said, on January 25, 1919, 
““Experience has taught me that the larger committees are, the 
less chance there is of getting things done. Now, behind us stands 
a very great, very august, and at times very imperious force called 
public opinion. It will not ask us if such or such a state was repre- 
sented on such or such a commission. That is of no interest to 
anybody. Public opinion will ask us what we have done. It is 
my duty to direct our work so that we may get things done.” 
The secrecy of proceedings, which draws Mr. Lansing’s attack, is 
equally deplored by M. Tardieu. But he recognizes, as critics have 
not always recognized, that open discussions revealing the differ- 
ences of the Allies, would simply have encouraged the enemy to re- 
sistance, as has been amply proved since 1919. Unanimity was an 
essential, and unanimity could only be attained through lengthy 
exchange of views and mutual concessions that could never have 
been made if the discussions had been public. Even the publicity 
that attended the Council of Ten provoked minor crises and 
hindered the coming of peace. 

Mr. Lansing also criticises the President for having delayed the 
peace in order to secure the League of Nations. Of course, if a 
preliminary peace could have been signed by the end of 1918, the 
resulting advantage would have been great. But Tardieu shows 
why this was impossible, in view of the preoccupation of the Brit- 
ish and Italian premiers with domestic matters. By dropping the 
idea of a League of Nations it might have been possible theoreti- 
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cally to have the Treaty ready by the first of March; practically 
it could not have been accomplished, for, as Tardieu shows, the 
commissions were not ready to present their reports until a fort- 
night later, and it was upon their reports that the Treaty clauses 
were based; furthermore had the existence of a League not been 
assured, agreement could not have been reached in the discussions 
on the eastern and western boundaries of Germany. Whatever 
time was lost in January in discussion of the principle of a League 
and the Covenant—and not much was lost—it was more than 
made up in the succeeding weeks. 

Tardieu has little to say about the League, but it is clear that he 
does not agree with Mr. Lansing’s contention that the League 
should be mainly judicial in character. He lays emphasis upon 
the need of international executive control of Europe, and evi- 
dently regrets that the League was not given more solid executive 
control and, as M. Bourgeois suggested, provided with more 
definite means to carry its decisions into effect. Such ideas are 
- abhorrent to Mr. Lansing, who regards the small executive coun- 
cil as an infringement of democratic principles, and as simply 
paving the way for a new Holy Alliance. As regards the Treaties 
of Guarantee, it is not surprising that the two authors are at 
opposite poles. 

Whatever the validity of Mr. Lansing’s criticism of the course 
pursued by the President—and it extends to all the major issues 
raised, except that of Fiume—his book is dramatic in the contrast 
it presents between the author and his chief. There is a clear and, 
in some respects, undoubtedly accurate portrait of Mr. Wilson, 
intent upon securing justice and impatient of all conventional or 
legal restraints that may impede the course of justice. He is 
obviously more careless of logic than of results. One is reminded 
of the story told by Mr. Lamont of Wilson’s exclamation when 
informed that no American lawyer could be found willing to 
justify the inclusion of pensions in the reparation bill; there was no 
logic in it. “Logic,” said Wilson, “logic. I don’t give a damn 
for logic. I’m going to include pensions.” In striking contrast 
to the President, Mr. Lansing reveals himself earnest in his respect 
for the law, and far more willing than Wilson to “dig his toes in and 
hang on” when it comes to a matter of principle. For him law is a 
reality, and it is more important that it should be certain than 
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just. He evidently has no sympathy for the man who will be 
inconsistent in order to achieve a settlement. Such an attitude 
compels admiration, but the reader asks himself whether, if Mr. 
Wilson had permitted his Secretary of State to come in closer 
contact with the hard realities of the Conference, the author 
would have been so critical of those who compromised in order to 


CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


Yale University. 


MR. RHODES AS HISTORIAN 


History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 to the 
McKinley-Bryan Campaign of 1896, by James Ford Rhodes, 
new edition, 8 vols., Macmillan Co., New York, 1920. 


Nearly thirty years have passed since the appearance of the 
first volume of this famous work. A great deal of water has run 
under the historical mill in that time. Therefore it is quite fatu- 
ous to discuss any book of 1893 as if it were a book of 1921. 
Those reviewers who are making that mistake with regard to this 
revised edition of the Rhodes history merely convict themselves 
of a failure to see things in perspective. Mr. Rhodes has his 
permanent place in American historiography, not because he 
anticipated present-day points of view, but because he summed 
up and concluded one phase of our interpretation, be- 
cause he raised that phase out of partisanship into argument, 
because he released its best self from its mere aberrations. 

Not even yet, despite all the ambitious young historians bent on 
establishing a new order of ideas, does the world appreciate how 
pervasive, how far-reaching, has been the influence of that school 
of interpreters of our history which was founded by J. Q. Adams, 
which was raised to arrogant domination by the politician his- 
torians of the fifties and ’sixties, which revolved later around the 
sinister figure of Von Holst, which was the splendid darkness out 
of which Mr. Rhodes emerged. The moment of his emergence 
was propitious to the making of reputation. Professor McMas- 
ter, young and unafraid, was already in the field, and that very 
year Professor Turner, in his now famous essay on “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History,” broke sweepingly 
with tradition and set what was destined to become a new mode. 
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But these radically new men were still faint voices in 1893. Mr. 
Rhodes never joined their company. Reread Professor Turner’s 
essay and again you will be conscious that, in a sense, there is 
more in common between Mr. Rhodes and the men who were 
passing in 1893 than between him and those who were arriving. 
But in a sense only. He is on their side of the line of division, 
but as different from them as from those others. 

The influence of the elder day persists in the work of Mr. 
Rhodes, first of all, in certain basal assumptions. In his first 
volume especially, and to some extent in his second, the con- 
ventional ideas of his youth frequently appear. His early esti- 
mates of Calhoun, of Davis, are those which were made current 
by the alliance of abolition and literature in New England in the 
fifties. In fact, Mr. Rhodes’s entire vision of the slavery issue 
and of its place in our history was, when he began his work—and 
at least for a considerable time thereafter—very largely a sur- 
vival. One may question whether it ever suffered complete 
emancipation, whether it did not always remain more or less in the 
fetters of tradition. But here again, the perspective of 1893, 
and of the next few years while Mr. Rhodes was at work on the 
slavery problem, forbid hasty judgment. To-day a géneration 
that appears to be falling back upon capitalism as the highly 
preferable alternative to Bolshevism, has no excuse for preserving 
the old delusions about the place of slavery in the world of 1850. 
But thirty years ago this could not be said with justice. To-day’s 
self-confident critic, who, finding himself easily at a different point 
of view, will allow nothing for the point of view of yesterday, 
needs to be admonished—others have labored and ye have entered 
into their labors. And if he reply that the heart of the matter 
in a history dealing chiefly with the Civil War is just the slavery 
issue, that if this be misapprehended the whole work is vitiated, 
the retort is that he illustrates the very reasoning from which he 
imagines he has escaped. On an exact understanding of this 
contention, and of its implications, the final judgment of Mr. 
Rhodes in part depends. 

With regard to this rich Civil War period, there have been, 
there still are, two distinct attitudes. One, except for a single 
gigantic protestant, had possession of the field almost until the 
present day. This attitude, whether Northern or Southern, 
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viewed the matter through a sectional mirage. The Northerners 
scarcely less than the Southerners—always with the one great 
exception—really conceived the Union, even in their formal his- 
tories, much as did grim Ben Wade of the ’fifties, when he pic- 
tured in words the “two nations of the republic.” The national- 
istic phraseology of the Northern writers in the days when Mr. 
Rhodes took his ply, was but a literary veneer by which they 
were themselves deceived, but which does not deceive posterity. 
We should cease calling their books histories of the United States, 
and instead call them histories of one of the nations of the republic 
and of its relations with the other. And this correction, instead 
of putting these men out of court, is really the first step towards 
their reinstatement, towards silencing the glib modern who finds 
them too much unlike himself. The subjective forces in history 
are coming back to their own. What slavery was in the imagi- 
native life of the North is just as real, just as vital, just as per- 
manent, a concern as what it was in the economic life of—what 
you will! 

Hence the shallowness of condemning a great Northern student 
because—at least in his earlier volumes—he continues, unaware, 
the old preoccupation, because he preserves in a definitive picture 
the conception of slavery that was such a powerful force in the 
elder North, because, in the war period he bounds his country— 
again unaware—by the boundaries of the North, and deals with 
the Confederacy as if he were dealing with another nation—or, 
even as with an invisible presence, with something that has van- 
ished from the map, but which mysteriously impinges on the 
visible world in the somewhat tangible form of Confederate army 
thrusts. There is no intelligent estimating of Mr. Rhodes until 
we accept this attitude, in the first five of his eight volumes, as 
the determining limitation of his aim. Once we appreciate that 
he is, in those volumes, the last great workman of the school that 
did not distinguish between nationalism and Northernism, all the 
false criticism of him, on the basis of a set of assumptions not his 
own, collapses. And as to his defense for not possessing in the 
days of his youth the other attitude, it is enough to insist that in 
1893 no American historian had yet possessed it; that the truly 
national reaction to our own past, the determination not to pred- 
icate American life in any terms that did not include all sections, 
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had not taken place in any commanding way except in the vast 
and lonely mind of Lincoln. 

It is greatly to Mr. Rhodes’s credit that, as he progresses, con- 
ventional views become less and less apparent. As he applies his 
own strong intelligence to the evidence before him, his work 
emerges into originality. Perhaps it is fair to recognize another 
characteristic, and to say that, in these earlier volumes, the book 
gains in significance just in proportion as the Northern story 
becomes self-contained. Certainly few will hesitate to place 
upon his highest level the three volumes of the war proper— 
III, IV, V. The two preceding volumes, interesting as they are to 
the student of historiography, will some day, as statements for the 
general reader, need devoted editing—so extensive are their omis- 
sions with regard to the other of the two nations of the republic. 

There is another respect in which Mr. Rhodes reveals his con- 
nection with the classic school of Northern history. He worked 
within a fixed horizon not only with regard to basal assumptions 
but also with regard to general approach. Though not quite 
a believer that history is past politics, at least he is very close to 
those historians who instinctively labelled their works “political 
and constitutional.” Throughout those three fine volumes on the 
war this affiliation is plain. Again, what a distance historiography 
recognizes between 1893 and 1921! One must insist that even long 
after 1893 there was nothing strange in applying to the depiction 
of war such methods as those of the fourth and fifth volumes— 
for example, in omitting all that side of the story which centres 
around munitions. The last word of the old school was inevitably 
a thrilling narrative of actual combat, or an acute analysis of 
political and institutional controversies. 

Enough of concessions to Mr. Rhodes’s detractors, and of 
definition of his precise aim. What has he accomplished? Just 
how did he reorganize the Northern tradition, just how did he 
help forward its merger with that eventual nationalism which 
will one day absorb it? First of all, he brought to its reconsidera- 
tion a temper that any historian might envy. Consider the 
sequence of the greatest Northern expositors—J. Q. Adams, 
Sumner, Von Holst, Rhodes. What a contrast in temper between 
the last and the others! Of the bitterness of Adams, of the cruelty 
of Sumner, of the blind egoism of the German—in Mr. Rhodes, not 
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atrace. Serene, generous, open-minded, only lack of information 
ever barred him from a sound conclusion. 

Nowhere is his serenity more in evidence than in his sixth vol- 
ume in which he passes from the war to Reconstruction. And 
with this volume one of the interesting things about the history 
comes in view. When this volume appeared in 1906, a new day 
was breaking over the field of the war period. Professor Dun- 
ning had recently published his essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction. Woodrow Wilson had published “Division and 
Reunion.” By these men and by others who were at work on 
Reconstruction in 1906—by the Columbia University group 
especially—Mr. Rhodes appears to have been affected. Cer- 
tainly he and they have much in common; which is another way 
of saying that in the thirteen years since 1893 Mr. Rhodes had 
changed. Perhaps he did not himself know how marked the 
change was; but his readers, in the sixth volume, know. Con- 
trast his attitude in the sixth volume towards Davis with his 
attitude in the first; consider what he has to say about Sumner in 
the sixth volume with his Sumner pages in the second volume; 
consider in its entirety his approach to the Southern problem in 
1906 and his approach in 1893. Thirteen years before, he was as 
generous, as sympathetic, as in volume six. The change is a 
subtle, pervasive one, affecting the unspoken valuation of all the 
elements by means of which his new pattern of American life is 
constructed. In this volume, returning to the story of the whole 
country as again a geographical unit, his approach is at last nation- 
alistic. In the midst of that congregation of essays and mono- 
graphs attempting a really nationalistic approach, the sixth vol- 
ume has its abiding place, the earliest massive achievement of the 
new day. 

The last word of appreciation of Mr. Rhodes must always be a 
recognition of his genuine independence of mind. This phase of 
him is best displayed, perhaps, in connection with Lincoln. An 
ardent admirer of Lincoln he does not hesitate to attribute to him 
gross usurpation of power. Waiving the value of his conclusion, 
the admirable feature of it was its freedom from hero-worship— 
and that at a time when critical study of Lincoln was still a new 
thing, when eulogy or vituperation was still the ruling note! 
Constitutional judgments were the basis of such condemnation 
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as Mr. Rhodes meted out to the great object of his regard, and it 
was on constitutional issues that he was always at his best. His 
discussion of the anti-Lincoln factions; his defense of the free 
play of minorities, even in time of war; his protests against any 
violation of the forms of law, except under ultimate compulsion; 
his consequent condemnation of part of Lincoln’s course, as arbi- 
trary and despotic—all this, whether final or not, preserves the 
very best of the old order of Anglo-Saxon constitutional thinking, 
and of a school of American history that has gone to its place, but 
that has left most of its good, and very little of its evil, finely 
shadowed upon the pages of Mr. Rhodes. 
N. W. STEPHENSON. 

College of Charleston. 


POST-WAR ESSAYS 

Everyday Americans, by Henry Seidel Canby, Century Co. Preju- 
dices (Second Series), by H. L. Mencken; The Evolution of an 
Intellectual, by John Middleton Murry; Alfred A. Knopf. New 
York. The View Vertical and Other Essays, by Winifred Kirk- 
land; The Dame School of Experience, by Samuel McChord 
Crothers; Points of Friction, by Agnes Repplier; Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. The Connecticut Wits and Other Essays, by Henry 
Augustin Beers, Yale University Press, New Haven. 1920. 


A recent writer, in his “Book-Reviewer’s Litany,” prayed 
among other things, to be delivered from “‘books of whimsical 
essays.” His other aversions, however, were really more to the 
point, for it is plain enough that the tradition of the leisurely, 
whimsical essay has suffered a sea-change, or fire-baptism. The 
old order survives, indeed, in such books as Miss Kirkland’s 
“View Vertical,’ which gives us Lamb and Stevenson diluted al- 
most beyond recognition, with only the slightest admixture of the 
_author’s personality. It also survives in Professor Beers’s “Con- 
necticut Wits,’’ which preserves most acceptably the traditional 
essay manner, applying that manner, with accomplished ease, 
with humor, and with acumen, to exclusively literary themes that 
range from the England of Shakespeare to the America of Riley. 

“Shall I tell you who the poet of the American people is just at 
present?’ Professor Beers once asked of a biographer of Whit- 
man; “‘he is James Whitcomb Riley of Indiana.”’ Using this pro- 
55 
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nouncement as a point of departure, Professor Beers proceeds to 
write, not an indictment of America, but a eulogy of Riley, who 
has to his credit two dozen volumes “‘filled with lovely poetry,” 
and is a “finer artist” than the author of “The Biglow Papers.” 
Riley is the typical expression of America, of her “‘common peo- 
ple, middle-class people, conservative, decent, religious, tenacious 
of old ways, home-keeping and home-loving.”’ Professor Beers, 
it seems, is still content with this America, while Professor Canby 
and our other critics, as we shall see, are not. Yet the writer of 
the essay entitled “The Singer of the Old Swimmin’ Hole’”’ is also, 
curiously enough, the writer of the essay entitled “ Milton’s 
Tercentenary,” quite the best in a rich little volume, in which 
substance and style alike take color from the subject, giving in 
high degree the sense of elevation—an elevation at once intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual—of a poet who is still, despite the 
decay of the forms of his thought, a supreme prophet as well as 
poet. 

Half way between the traditional essay and the post-war essay 
is Samuel McChord Crothers’s “Dame School of Experience,” 
which cultivates the old unexpectedness of mood and expression, 
but substitutes for the old leisure our modern high pressure, and 
beneath the old gaiety reveals our contemporary seriousness of 
purpose. In the main, the combination is not happy; one pro- 
tests from time to time, when the entertainment flags, against the 
jaunty air with which the writer approaches the grave doubts 
and dreads of the era, particularly when, as is commonly the case, 
he brings no illumination beyond the platitudes of the day. If 
one agrees with him, it is rarely with enthusiasm. The conclud- 
ing essay, ““On the Evening of the New Day,” may have a mes- 
sage for the typical unreflective American, who eschews more 
strenuous discussions of the era we are entering, but it is essen- 
tially tame and conventional. More to the reviewer's taste is 
“An Interview with an Educator,”’ said educator being Dame Ex- 
perience, who tells the Modern Youth, whose first duty is “to 
break every taboo,” that though there are many taboos that need 
to be broken, “there’s a difference between a taboo and some- 
thing which people have found out in the hard school of expe- 
rience.” That is good, if a trifle ministerial. 

Miss Repplier has worked free of the limitations of the whim- 
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sical essay and has acquired a certain mastery of a relatively novel 
form—the sober, at times even solemn, but rarely pedestrian, 
discussion of contemporary aspects of life and thought, with 
enough personal flavor—especially a uiet, satirical air and a 
fondness for the pungent phrase and _uestertonian antithesis— 
to retain the privileges of the genre. ith her we return to the 
ancient poise and deliberation, without renouncing the contem- 
porary passion for seeing things as they are. P. phibition, 
woman, money, the virtuous Victorian, spiritualism, radicalism, 
are admirable topics for wise reflection. On ‘‘Dead Authors” 
(spirit-authors) she is charmingly skeptical. ‘The Cheerful 
Clan”’ is a well-merited attack on the cult of a superficial optim- 
ism, which flourishes in America as nowhere else, and is absent 
from the great ages of history, when the joy of living, the percep- 
tion of real grounds for finding existence good, pushes it out as 
superfluous. The right alternative is not pessimism, but 
depth of life. In “Living in History’? Miss Repplier would re- 
mind a heedless world bent either upon returning to 1918 or on 
setting up a brand-new society (a world either contemporary or 
futurist, one might say) that “all we know of man’s unending 
efforts to adjust and readjust himself to the world about him 
we learn from history”; that “ignorance of history impairs our 
judgment by impairing our understanding, by depriving us of 
standards, of the power to contrast, and the right to estimate.” 

In “Consolations of the Conservative,”’ perhaps the most sub- 
stantial essay in the volume and not the least interesting, the vir- 
tue of living in history is, of course, ascribed to the conservative. 
While liberalism and radicalism are inspired by belief in the per- 
fectibility of man, conservatism attaches itself to the achieve- 
ments of the chequered centuries. “Idealism has worn thin in 
these days of colossal violence and colossal cupidity. Perhaps it 
has always been a cloak for more crimes than even liberty shel- 
tered under her holy name.”” “Natural rights,” she points out, 
are ill protected under militarism and capitalism, “and are not 
protected at all under any Soviet government so far known to re- 
port.” “Nothing is easier than to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy; but democracy may be divorced from freedom, and 
freedom is the breath of man’s nostrils, the strength of his sinews, 
the sanction of his soul.” “Progressives have branded tempera- 
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mental conservatism as distrust of the unknown. . . . But 
distrust of the unknown is a thin and fleeting emotion compared 
with distrust of human nature, which is perfectly well known. 
To know it is not necessarily to quarrel with it. It is merely to 
take it into account.”’ Even shorn of all context, these are salu- 
tary truths memorably stated. But although Miss Repplier 
makes no secret of her penchant for the conservative temperament, 
she is free of the Tory inflexibility, bringing to her themes much of 
that Attic intelligence that one hopes is being reborn in the modern 
world. Without prejudice against the liberal, she recognizes not 
only his weaknesses but also his strength. His is, after all, the 
party of progress, while the conservative’s is the party of stability; 
between these parties there is always a tendency to equilibrium 
that renders possible the orderly advance (or unfolding processes, 
if one is doubtful of perfectibility) in civilization. 

The interplay of these two forces in the America of our day is 
the topic of Professor Canby’s able study of ““Everyday Ameri- 
cans.” There is in America, he holds, nothing that properly cor- 
responds to the sharp, clearly reasoned differences of opinion in 
England and the Continent; we are virtually all “‘everyday Amer- 
icans,” at once liberal and conservative, inheriting a set of liberal 
principles but clinging to them with an ultra-conservative con- 
viction of their finality. This is true of our business man, for in- 
stance; and it is true of our college undergraduate, who, “ready 
for anything in the practical world, is as confident and as careful 
of the ideas he has inherited as a girl of her reputation.” It isa 
just indictment of respectable America, more drab in the essential 
uniformity of her thought than in the ugly monotony of her cities; 
and it is stated simply and dispassionately, in words an everyday 
American will understand, not in the vivid, blinding diction of 
Mr. Mencken. 

Looking forward to the time when the old aristocracies will 
have broken down everywhere and the world will have patterned 
itself after America, Mr. Canby is concerned that we should 
achieve a desirable pattern. Our inherited liberalism will not do; 
“‘its stagnation, its inertia, its blindness to the new waves of free- 
dom sweeping upward from the masses and on in broken and 
muddy torrents through the world are poignant dangers. . . . We 
must fight the evil in the new revolution, but welcome the good.” 
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To Miss Repplier the dangers of the epoch reside in its underval- 
uation of true conservatism; to Mr. Canby, in the undervaluation 
(by America, at least) of liberalism. The need of clear vision 
brings them to diverse conclusions but, what is more important 
at the moment, they agree in calling for clear vision. If the Eng- 
lishman, as Mr. John Murry says, likes to work in the dark, the 
American does not like to work, intellectually, at all. His first 
need is to awake his powers of reflection, his capacity for enter- 
taining ideas. One notable cause of our dulness, according to 
Mr. Canby, is our education, which is mainly a matter of coddling, 
from its beginnings in the “little red schoolhouse’’ to its august 
culmination in the college. Our graduates “‘can live happily 
only in a life where ideas never exceed the college sixty per cent of 
complexity, and where no intellectual or aesthetic experience lies 
too far outside the range of their curriculum”—the world of the 
American newspaper, the musical comedy, the illustrated maga- 
zine, and the best seller. “Stale imperialism, shaken religions, a 
liberalism become an article of faith not an instrument of practice 
—all these are potential of decay, of explosion. We must look to 
our education.” So far, we are still early in the volume; in later 
chapters the author proceeds in the spirit of his own remark 
that if, like Louis the Fourteenth or Napoleon, he had a leash of 
writers and scholars at his command, he would set them to work 
exclusively upon producing definitions. 

No one can read these pages, full of what reviewers like to 
call “‘suggestiveness’”’ and “stimulation,” with any doubt as to 
Mr. Canby’s intent. There is a clearly reasoned discussion, in- 
geniously based on the Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Frank- 
lin traditions, of American idealism; a thoughtful chapter on re- 
ligion, the deepest need of the age; a chapter on American litera- 
ture in danger of being crushed between the scientific research of 
the universities and the cosmopolitan literary ideals of New 
York and Chicago; and a chapter on the Bourgeois American, 
who has assimilated the class above him and is assimilating the 
lower class, so that in the future it will matter more than ever 
what manner of person the everyday American is. 

Reacting against the staid “tea-party essays of Crothers, Miss 
Repplier, and company,” against ‘‘the solemn, highly judicial 
coroner’s inquest criticism of More, Brownell, Babbitt, and their 
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imitators,’ and, indeed, against well-nigh everything American 
except Dreiser and Cabell, Mr. Mencken pours out a torrent of 
satiric abuse that the everyday American will regard with an un- 
profitable mixture of resentment and naive perplexity. The 
state of Denmark may be rotten; but why such a mean-souled 
pother? If one spurns the elegant jeremiads of the virtuous Vic- 
torian, must one go to the opposite extreme of besmirching one- 
self, one’s readers, and truth herself with violent denunciation 
and hyperbole? There are, no doubt, readers who can be reached 
in no other way; but not so, in the main, is the cause of serving 
America and the Modern forwarded. Yet, making due deduc- 
tions (ranging, say, from ten to eighty per cent) for distortion, 
virtually everything that Mr. Mencken tells us about America 
is true, and, what is worse, is ignored by us in our pursuit of a 
civilization that is really not civilization at all. It would be folly 
for our national sensitiveness to deny that “there is not only a 
great dearth of ideas in the land, but also an active and relentless 
hostility toideas. The chronic suspiciousness of the inferior man 
here has full play; never in modern history has there been another 
civilization showing so vast a body of prohibitions and repres- 
sions, in both conduct and thought.’ Competent Europeans, 
like Matthew Arnold and M. Clemenceau, have said much the 
same thing; Mr. Mencken’s strident voice is not the first warning. 
It is the fundamental weakness of our literature of the past half 
century, evading “‘all resolute and honest dealing with what, 
after all, must be every literature’s elementary materials. One is 
conscious of no brave and noble earnestness in it, of no general- 
ized passion for intellectual and spiritual adventure, of no organ- 
ized determination to think things out.” 

The remedy lies for Mr. Mencken in the formation of a true 
aristocracy. Now, it would not be hard to concede that our 
paramount need is for an aristocracy, neither titled nor pluto- 
cratic, a saving remnant to leaven the mass. But one does not 
so easily concede Mr. Mencken’s private conception of this aris- 
tocracy, bristling as it does with “truculent egoism,”’ with 
“the capacity for independent thinking, for difficult problems, 
for what Nietzsche called the joys of the labyrinth.” Manifold 
signs point to the conclusion that what Mr. Mencken, the author 
of a book on Nietzsche, is somewhat vaguely aiming at is a society 
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of supermen, or splendid sophists (in the modern sense of that 
term), or, in American terminology, exponents of Whitman’s 
doctrine of “‘personalism.” For general ideas, fearlessly culti- 
vated by men of exceptional quality, constitute a grave peril 
when these men are also devoid of all standards. Standards, 
as Miss Repplier could tell Mr. Mencken at one of her tea-par- 
ties, are attained only by looking back for light and inspiration, 
by “‘living in history,”’ by studying the secular march of mankind 
for the grounds of judgment. Mr. Mencken’s failure to live in 
history, his preference for life in a vacuum, will explain the source 
of all the disquieting doubts with which one sympathetically 
reads his denunciation of our civilization. And here, where he is 
weak, his rejected associates of the “‘top layer,’’ the Mores and 
the Babbitts, are strong. If our new humanists have tended to 
lose contact with contemporary emotion and thought, Mr. 
Mencken has completely lost contact with the past, upon which 
the present and the future are always built. 

Mr. Mencken has thus failed to grasp one of the outstanding 
lessons of the war, namely, that the past fatally determines the 
present. This is a truth that has come home to the most prom- 
ising of the younger critics of England, John Middleton Murry, 
editor of the London “‘Athenaeum,”’ whose book is the most 
searching, most fundamental, of the group under consideration. 
In the limits of a single paragraph I cannot do more than hint 
at its contents; but I would urge everyone who has at heart the 
problems of our era to read it twice, as I have done with great 
profit. In the title, “The Evolution of an Intellectual,’’ Mr. 
Murry suggests that his experience has been typical of the 
younger generation in their reaction to the spiritual, social, and 
literary questions raised by the vastest struggle in the history of 
mankind. Chronologically arranged, the essays cover the period 
October, 1916, to April, 1919. They record the disillusionment 
of an intelligent modern idealist, who, in the process, has ac- 
quired not cynicism but wisdom. ‘“‘There might have been no 
war,” he perceives so early as 1916, “seeing that there are mo- 
ments when each man is secretly convinced that in himself he 
bore the seeds of this great disruption, by reason of his own dis- 
harmony.” This, with all its implications, goes incomparably 
deeper than the whole array of glib phrases with which we have 
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been accustomed to explain the war; for our phrases, if they 
seem to account for the war, do not account for the peace, and 
a valid explanation must cover both. We English, says Mr. 
Murry, like “‘to work blindly and in the dark,”’ but the times call 
for a deliberate, honest analysis of our ideas, in literature, in so- 
ciety, in the life of the spirit. The time has come for a con- 
frontation of the real meaning of such terms as “‘civilization”’ 
and “‘democracy”—the so-called civilization of the nineteenth 
century, for instance, the author defines as “‘the multiplication 
of the baser forces of humanity as compared with the higher. 
. . . It is a material condition which has usurped a spiritual 
title.” Living in history, as Europeans must, Mr. Murry dis- 
cusses the impasse that the modern world has reached, with a 
sense of fundamental causes and remedies to which Mr. Mencken, 
with all his salutary presentation of symptoms, is a stranger. 

NorMAN FOERSTER. 

University of North Carolina. 
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WANDERLUST 


English Ways and By-Ways, by Leighton Parks; In Morocco, 
by Edith Wharton; Charles Scribner’s Sons. A Garden of 
Peace, by F. Frankfort Moore, George H. Doran Co. 
Wanderings, by Richard Curle; From Persian Uplands, 
by F. Hale; E. P. Dutton & Co. Letters of Travel, by Rud- 
yard Kipling, Doubleday, Page & Co. New York. 1920. 


“Praised be Allah for the diversity of His creatures!” What 
else is there to say when the Postman brings you six books, three of 
them by people you never heard of before in your life, and de- 
mands that you tell him how they strike you? 

The clergyman’s book, “‘English Ways and By-Ways,” was the 
first I happened to open—perhaps because it was not too dis- 
couragingly thick and because it was about England, where I have 
never been since I was old enough to know what I was about. 
It was not until after I had read his book that I discovered 
that Leighton Parks really isa clergyman. No psycho-analyst am 
I, who snapped perhaps too eagerly at the hook baited on the 
jacket and re-baited on the inside pages. But clergyman or no, 
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let none fear to follow the hero and the two heroines from America 
through England and Ireland in their fool-proof Frontenac. For 
if they make friendly banter a-plenty, they also make shrewd 
comment and human; and most triumphantly does this gay little 
book survive the crucial test—that an invention of paper and ink 
designed to enhance a writer’s good repute and to fortify his 
bank account should be possible to read. 

Another of the six books is also set in England, and is equally 
full of pleasant banter, albeit unecclesiastical. This is ““A Garden 
of Peace,” by F. Frankfort Moore. ‘“‘A Garden of Pieces” one 
is tempted to call it, after remarking one of Mr. Frankfort Moore’s 
favorite literary devices and after looking over the illustrations. 
For these disclose a deal of marble ornament set in restricted 
areas of garden. I almost think I should have liked the book 
better without them. But I forgave Mr. Moore everything for 
proving to his own satisfaction and to mine that “‘the making of 
the Formal Garden is the marriage ceremony that unites the house 
to its site.” This handsome, lively, and eminently readable 
volume sets forth the art of discovering a lovely old place under a 
castle wall in an English village and of reconstituting the grounds 
about it. But it also contains a little of everything else, from 
stories about those two brilliant brothers, Willie and Oscar Wilde, 
to the unexpected stage connections of Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
and the science of campanology. 

“Wanderings,” by Richard Curle, is another pair of sleeves. 
The book is dedicated to Joseph Conrad, whose “unfailing interest 
and sympthy encouraged” the author to write it. But surely 
Joseph Conrad, of all people, never encouraged him to say in the 
preface that “language is, of course, a ridiculously inadequate 
medium.” At that I could not restrain a perceptible sniff. And 
I sniffed without restraint when I discovered that Mr. Curle, on 
his first voyage to Asia, refused to go ashore at his first port, which 
was Jaffa; when he confessed of Beirut that if left to himself his 
evenings “went by in a spirit of boredom”; when he touched at 
Rhodes but said nothing about it—Rhodes!—when he declared 
himself delighted to leave Smyrna; when he found the crossing of 
the Corinth Canal all there was to break “‘the monotony of the 
eight hours’ run” from Athens to Patras, through the vineyards 
fringing that purple Gulf; when he denominated Taormina a 
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Cook’s paradise. Well, I suppose it is if you go there as Mr. 
Curle did, on a Cook’s tour. As for me I have been there only in 
midsummer, when tourists falsely imagine that paradise aflame 
with oleander to be unbearably hot. But it was clearly a case of 
incompatibility of temperament; and although Mr. Curle has 
chapters about Spain and Jamaica and England and Peru and 
Swaziland and Sark and God knows how many other places, I 
hadn’t the courage to look into them. I passed on to Kipling’ s 
“Letters of Travel.” 

About Kipling, perhaps, there is nothing left tosay. And it was 
a cruelty of accident that put him into juxtaposition with Mr. 
Curle. Yet, O True Believers, what an artist the man is, with 
what an eye for any Jaffa or Rhodes or Taormina he tumbles into, 
with what an ear for the clicking word! And did I not smile 
pleasantly to myself upon discovering, in this year of Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis’s resounding success, that twenty-five years and more ago 
an explorer from India discovered Main Street, U.S. A.? He is, 
of course, that explorer, an incurable propagandist as well. He 
mounts his platform—raised on the astonished shoulders of Sol- 
diers Three—he pounds his pulpit, and he preaches his Empire, in 
season and out. He can’t help it, no doubt. I seem to divine in 
this son of Bombay a secret envy when, sailing up the St. Lawrence 
with a happy company of home-coming Canadians, he exclaims, 
“Tt must be pleasant to have a country of one’s very own to show 
off.” Strangely born of Pre-Raphaelite blood in a dark overseas 
dominion, he is in a sense a man without a country; and therefore, 
perhaps, does he possess the happy knack of being able to show 
off any country he walks into. And in spite of the thin Pre- 
Raphaelite blood, in spite of the taint of the pamphleteer, his 
mastery of the art of putting three words together, and of choosing 
those three words, is a thing beyond despair. Not for nothing 
does he say, at the end of the sketch called “The Edge of the 
East”: “‘To overcome desire and the covetousness of mere gold, 
which is often very vilely designed, that is conceivable; but why 
must a man give up the delight of the eye, color that rejoices, light 
that cheers, and line that satisfies the innermost deeps of the 
heart?” For the rest, beyond the ever ready humor, the instant 
detection of romance under her homeliest disguises, the unerring 
instinct for what is most telling or most characteristic, there is 
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little in these random sketches of America, of Canada, of Japan, 
of Egypt, to add to the greatest reputation in contemporary 
English letters. But for pure beauty and happiness of description 
commend me to “Leaves from a Winter Note-Book”—written in 
Vermont, I take it, in 1895. 

For many a long year has Kipling been known to this client of 
the Postman; and for nearly as many, Mrs. Wharton. Yet never 
before, I think, did it happen to me to pass so directly from one to 
the other as in laying down “Letters of Travel” and taking up 
“In Morocco.” Again the contrast was not quite fair; for it was, 
more or less, a case of catching a distinguished lady poaching on a 
distinguished gentleman’s preserves. And it served to underline 
the fact that Mrs. Wharton is, after all, a lady. Whereas Kip- 
ling—! I would scarcely affirm that he is not a gentleman, though 
I am quite certain that Mr. Curle is one; but Mrs. Wharton is most 
distinctly a lady, reserved, impersonal, impeccable, not without 
her ironies but quite without whimsies. And why not? Her 
background is one of Philadelphia, of New York, of Lenox, of 
Paris, of all that is most sophisticated and secure. How should 
she rise to Morocco as might a Pre-Raphaelite son of Bombay 
who has from his youth up been so expert a connoisseur of Oriental 
smells? And, most of all, how should she do so in one little 
month, even of the most perfect and enlightened circulation, under 
the guidance of the Resident General of France in Morocco him- 
self? As easily might a poet laureate turn out a masterpiece for a 
fat king’s forty-seventh birthday. 

Yet, to begin with, I could not help liking the look of “In 
Morocco.” In appearance it is by far the most aristocratic of the 
six volumes—illustrated merely by photographs, to be sure, 
but by admirable ones—and I was puffed up with pride at possess- 
ing it. Then, as I turned more and more of the pages and fell into 
the swing of the book, I began to forget my observation of the 
fact that a lady should write like a lady—should, in other words, 
be herself. Furthermore, I recognized in time that Fez and Marra- 
kesh had been perceived by this lady: she quite enviously caused 
me to perceive them, outstanding above her meticulously ham- 
mered craft. And at last I discovered that the very fact of her 
being a lady, and of having enjoyed great privileges, made it 
possible for her to describe an aspect of Morocco which would have 
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been closed even to Kipling. For he never could have gone with 
Madame Lyautey to be received in audience by the old Empress 
Mother at Rabat, or have written: “If such a woman deceived 
and intrigued it would be for great purposes and for ends she 
believed in; the depth of her soul had air and daylight in it, and 
she would never willingly shut them out.” Neither could any 
mere man have visited that other harem in Fez, belonging to “‘a 
mountain of majestic muslins,” with its three perturbed and 
turbaned negresses and its ladies of “a distinguished dowdiness.” 
And is it not a priceless thing for us to know “that human nature, 
from one pole to the other, falls naturally into two categories, and 
that Respectability wears the same face in an Oriental harem as 
in England or America”? With these ““Harems and Ceremo- 
nies” the book properly ends. The three concluding chapters on 
General Lyautey, Moroccan history, and Moroccan architecture, 
merely suggest the guidebook and the tribute of courtesy to a 
distinguished host. 

After Morocco, what more natural than to skip to Persia? 
There is an uncanny kinship between these Mohammedan coun- 
tries, however disparate in race and space; and whoever has seen 
one is fatally afflicted with an itch to see another one. And he 
will find a certain F. Hale a most competent guide. Who F. Hale 
may be I know not, beyond the fact deducible from his book, 
“From Persian Uplands,” that he is a British consul, and perhaps 
amilitary one. At any rate heisnolady. Of that I feel certain. 
And I can add with no less hesitation that he has written a book 
quite perfect of its kind—which is that of a series of letters (whether 
fictitious or not doesn’t matter) posted during a wartime sojourn 
in a place you never heard of, namely, Birjand, not so far from the 
Afghan border, whence he was transferred to the more familiar 
town of Kermanshah. In Mr. Hale, indeed, the conditions for a 
perfect book of impressionistic letters were quite right. He knew 
his country. He had time to form and to digest his impressions. 
He wrote during a period of exceptional interest. He possessed 
the happiest sense of humor. And, in addition, the gods gifted 
him with the art of transferring it to paper. 

The result is neither diary nor guidebook. Much of its charm, 
indeed, lies in what it leaves out. It is desultory and incomplete 
and evocative as only a very knowing book can be. And while 
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it is, if you insist, a war book, it is one of those very rare war 
books which are peace books as well—if that state of the world 
which we now enjoy may be described as peace. For example, 
as early as February, 1915, Mr. Hale was moved to say: “Between 
us three, I am tired of ranters. I should like to see some enemy 
newspapers for a change. It would be nicer to smile at the pug- 
nacious cant of G. politicians” —he always designates the Germans 
by their initial—‘‘than at the heroics of our own tub-thumpers. 
I wonder how many platform speakers, in all the belligerent 
countries, have sworn that they will fight to the last man, the 
last drop of blood, the last shilling, franc, rouble, mark, or krone, 
as the case may be? But I suppose things like that have to be 
said to warm the blood of the proletariat.”” And no later than 
January, 1917, he was capable of this: “You think the war is 
lasting too long, and defeating its own ends. But you think, too, 
that we shall all be good boys when it is over, and that life will 
be more beautiful, with the beauty of the earth after a spring 
storm. . . . Do you know, you make me feel very old? I 
have resolved that I shall read no more history. . . . You 
say war is a horrible thing while it lasts, but excellent in its after- 
effects. . . . I suggest that war and peace, at their height, 
are both times of splendor, but that the reactions from either are 
depressing. I hasten to add that I think you are quite right.” 
And after the armistice he has a paragraph: “The Turks have 
vanished, Germany is a burst balloon, and Russia has thrown 
herself out of the window. What remains but to gohome? . . . 
And Persia? Persia is the long dark passage down which the 
horrid ghost [of Bolshevism] may come to our precious India. 
So we place an unimaginative sentry in the passage, and we talk 
of putting electric lights there, and then we go to bed and draw the 
blankets around us.” 

The war as played in Persia—the great game of Puss-in-the- 
Corner, Mr. Hale calls it—makes up a large part of the interest 
of the book, for little has been written about that theatre of 
shadowy operations, and Mr. Hale inimitably sketches move 
and counter-move and the bewildered Persian reactions thereto. 
But rather let me recommend to you the love affairs of his cook, 
his sheep hunt, his description of a Persian bridge party, a dozen 
other pictures and portraits. The quality of them, the tem- 
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per which he carries through his exile, is perhaps summed up as 
well as anywhere after a walk on the outskirts of Birjand: “ Pres- 
ently, however, a glance back at the crazy little town, caught in 
a new light and from an unusual vantage-point, recalled to my 
mind vague pictures of the East seen in early days athome. The 
veil of sophistication was removed for a moment, and I had a 
bright vision of that romantic wondrous East which is known 
only to children and strangers. So might a domestic person, 
solemnly eating a cutlet for the thousand and first time with his 
wife at the other end of the table, suddenly look up at the poise of 
the lady’s arm or the curve of her shoulder, and fall to thinking of 
fairy princesses.” H. G. Dwicur. 


Washington, D. C. 


A CENTURY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Survey of English Literature, 1780-1880, by Oliver Elton, 4 vols., 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1920. 


Arthur Symons, in the preface to his “Romantic Movement” 
defines two schools of literary historians: those who analyze move- 
ments as impersonal phenomena, the individual merely as a cog 
in the machine; and those who concentrate their study on the 
individual, regardless of the movement. Without challenging 
the merits of each system, and the ability of each to produce 
excellent work, we must recognize that both have dangers. The 
first at times loses its grasp on personality, and to do so is to lose 
one’s grasp on art. The second too often loses its grasp on the 
influences that mould personality, and to do that is to lose one’s 
grasp on history. Professor Elton adopts a wise and ingenious 
middle course. To use a metaphor from painting, he makes each 
individual author in turn the centre of his landscape, and throws 
movements and environmental forces into remote perspective, but 
still keeps them in his background. The result is highly satis- 
factory. It is scholarly, it is artistic, and, from the reader’s point 
of view, it develops an invaluable narrative movement in a book 
which is not a narrative but a body of literary criticisms. One by 
one the great authors from Blake to Meredith fill the foreground; 
and behind them at intervals we catch glimpses of changing taste, 
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changing artistic ideals, the rise of new intellectual forces, and the 
decay of old ones. To the judicious arrangement there is added 
a pleasing and sensible style, capable at need of poetry or humor, 
attending strictly to the matter in hand and avoiding self-adver- 
tising flourishes. We have seldom seen a book at once so learned 
and so readable. 

Any such work must be founded on some principle of selection 
and rejection. In other words, it must embody a philosophy, not 
only about the nature of art, but about the nature of our attitude 
towards the art of the past. In this respect Professor Elton’s 
book is a wholesome reaction against certain tendencies in recent 
scholarship. Whether the fault lie with Carlyle’s doctrine of the 
Great Man or with the over-thoroughness of some German editors, 
we have been too much concerned with the rank of the man who 
wrote, and too little with the rank of the thing written. We 
have annotated and investigated all the stupidities of the great 
and ignored the stray inspirations of the small. Many a lyric 
flash of genius, the one achievement of some humble life, has gone 
down into darkness; many an uneven giant has been dressed up 
in editions as exhaustive as they are exhausting. Against this 
tendency Professor Elton leads a timely rebellion. On each indi- 
vidual production, he tells us (regardless of who wrote it), “Our 
last word must be an answer to the questions, Is it well done? 
Does it last? What is it to me?” Smith’s “Edwin of Deira” is 
more deserving of a reprint than Browning’s “Sordello.” It is 
better to read Hawker’s “Quest of the Sangraal” than Tennyson’s 
“Balin and Balan.” There is something very human and demo- 
cratic about such criticism. George Eliot can keep her seat only 
while she is interesting, and Miss Yonge may be admitted on the 
same terms. 

The first two volumes of the set were published separately in 
1912, and have already been reviewed in this magazine. It is 
with the rest of the work that we are especially concerned. 

As the author draws nearer the present he naturally enters a 
field in which public opinion has less firmly crystallized. Perhaps 
that is the reason why we occasionally disagree with his verdicts. 
Twenty-four pages on William Morris and one paragraph on J. C, 
Mangan—s this quite a fair division, even if the single paragraph 
is one of praise? Mangan’s good verse may be small in amount, 
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and some of it may be inspired paraphrase; but he was one of the 
most poetical poets of the nineteenth century. Such differences 
of opinion, however, are inevitable occasionally. They in no 
‘way lessen our respect for the author’s justice or discerning taste. 
His judicial fairness is nowhere more in evidence than in his gen- 
eral handling of Irish writers. He is careful that Lever and 
Ferguson shall have their exact deserts while the countrymen of 
Lever and Ferguson exchange bullets with his own. 

In one respect he might at first seem biassed, but even in this 
he proves ultimately justified. Writers are naturally prone to 
glorify their own profession. Poets extol poets; painters glorify 
painters; and science makes history a panorama of bygone scien- 
tists. Mr. Elton is a college professor; and when we find his list 
of writers including more college professors than any other literary 
history known, we are at first tempted to exclaim: ‘‘ Who peyntede 
the leoun, tel me, who?” But wisdom is justified of her children. 
One of the phenomena which loom up more clearly as we read is 
the growing influence of universities on literature. During the 
nineteenth century education became what it had never been 
before; and its vast cog-gears interlocked at every turn with all 
forms of art and thought. The influence of university systems 
on literature, both for good and evil, has been great, and offers a 
legitimate field for historical study. All these Professors of Poetry 
and Regius Professors of History are landmarks in the evolution 
of thought; and the author does right in giving them their place. 
From the aridity and mental limitations generally known as 
“academic” Professor Elton is singularly free. Occasionally he 
turns a humorous searchlight on the dark limbo of academic 
politics, with the hope, perhaps, that his colleagues may read the 
book—“‘A typical writer of another stamp was Richard Denn 
Hampden, who was appointed Regius Professor of Divinity, in 
spite of his Bampton lectures of 1832, to the fury of the High 
Church party.” 

The outstanding characteristics of this “Survey of English 
Literature” are its catholicity and aesthetic common sense. 
There is hardly any type of literature, prose or verse, which is not 
touched on somewhere in these volumes. Occasionally we find 
something to challenge. Occasionally in this great field we must 
suspend judgment over some work that we ourselves have not 
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read. But in general the vast range of the author’s reading is 
less remarkable than the unerring versatility with which his taste 
threads so many labyrinths. And, mixed in with the good lit- 
erary judgments, there is many a flash of cannie wisdom about 
general principles. In an age when realism has produced some 
great literature mixed with pyramids of trash, he reminds us 
truly that “studies from the living model are often the greatest 
failures of a novelist.” He can admire to the full an unpopular 
genius, such as Blake; but he has a wholesome respect for the 
faith of the literary masses, as opposed to self-constituted “inner 
circles.” “‘Coroners’ inquests,’ observed Miss Ellen Terry, 
‘can’t make Shakespeare into a dead man’; and the critic dis- 
covers, what all men knew, that Dickens is not dead either.” 
In the midst of his erudite labors he has preserved, what erudition 
too often kills, the saving relish for humor: “In the same vein 
Swinburne concludes his pages on Alfred de Musset and George 
Sand with the observation that probably he did not behave like a 
lady, but certainly she did not behave like a gentleman.” If ever 
there should be an international court of arbitration for matters 
literary, Professor Elton would be well qualified for a seat in that 
tribunal. 

And now, as our knowledge of late nineteenth century literature 
grows fuller, what finally emerges as the dominant characteristic 
of that? Professor Elton’s answer is clear and unqualified: “In 
all these great departments of letters, the common feature, the 
broadest feature, was nobleness.” Coming in a period when 
“Victorian” is a term of contempt, such a verdict is at first rather 
staggering. We have been taught to think of Tennyson’s age as 
one long, pusillanimous compromise with convention; an age in 
which men did not dare call their souls their own—or their bodies 
either—both being under a seventy-year mortgage to Mrs. 
Grundy. But we are living in a partisan reaction against that 
age. One great service of Professor Elton’s book is that it clears 
away the fogs of contemporary prejudice and makes us see the past 
as it was. The period subtended by Tennyson’s long life was one 
dominated by the search for truth: truth about science, about 
philosophy, about aesthetic art, about social reform. Its true 
exponent was never Tennyson’s Arthur, patronizing Guinevere as 
Eternal God would not have patronized her. That was the voice 
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of what was superficial in the time—of Queen Victoria’s ladies in 
waiting, not of her philosophers. The true essence of that period 
Professor Elton finds expressed in such lines as: 


Not unbecoming men who strove with Gods. 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope. 


There is a great deal in the author’s contention. As he admits, 
the Victorian period produced no one man equal to Kant or 
Goethe. But it did produce a well-ordered phalanx of minds 
second only to the greatest; and they marched far and left valuable 
achievements. 

One other truth about Victorian literature emerges distinctly, 
its growing internationalism. At every turn Anglo-Saxon thought 
or art is colored by French, German, and Italian influences. In 
part this was due to the greatness of foreign masters. Goethe 
and Fichte, Hugo and Balzac, Leopardi and Mazzini, created 
ripples of thought that could not be bounded by their own fron- 
tiers. But in part it was also due to an ideal, not successful in 
practice, as the great war has shown, but none the less entitled to 
respect. The age of Tennyson had honestly dreamed of “the 
Parliament of Man.” The Rossettis and Brownings were literary 
ambassadors between Italy and England. In the last analysis 
these international tendencies often become associated with that 
broad-minded aspiration which Professor Elton sums up as the 


nobleness of the Victorian age. Frepericx E. Pierce. 
Yale University. 


ROMANCE AND ACHIEVEMENT IN CHEMISTRY 


Creative Chemistry, by Edwin E. Slosson, Century Co., New York, 

1920. 

Why popularize chemistry? Is it worth while to remove the 
barricade which separates the scientist from the every-day citi- 
zen? Aside from the diffusion of knowledge and the promotion 
between men of a mutual understanding of their efforts, a more 
cogent reason exists for bringing science before the public—the 
vital need for further progress. The popular demand for scien- 
tific work is proportional to the realization that it leads to the ful- 
filment of our material needs. 
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Chemical advances, as everyone now discerns to some extent, 
enhance the production and conservation of food, drugs, fuel, and 
a thousand necessities and comforts. Against possible enemies, 
what nation is now safe which cannot command a corps of special- 
ists on chemical warfare and vast reserves of chemical material 
available for the production of gases and explosives? 

In peace as well as in war a nation indifferent to the needs of 
chemical industry soon becomes a parasite upon others. The 
disaster which would result from allowing our new dye industry, 
for example, to lose its foothold is unthinkable. Drug production 
is inseparable from this industry, which also provides various 
commercial chemicals, for instance the products of tar and of 
pitch used in water-proofing, paving, and in many other ways. 
All these are by-products of the distillation of coal. Our best- 
intentioned Congressmen often get their information on such mat- 
ters from sources very unconcerned with the public welfare. Wide 
dispersion of chemical knowledge is therefore no less than a 
necessity. 

We average citizens have grown convinced that pure science is 
arid and unpalatable. We are usually too tired to hear about it. 
‘Creative Chemistry” successfully corrects this attitude. When 
Mr. Slosson speaks, he has something of human interest to say. 
While we are still under the spell of being reminded that linseed 
oil is a form of “solidified sunshine,” he slips the chemical formula 
of its chief constituent, linoleic acid, under our nose. Although 
trapped into the contemplation of such hieroglyphics as C,sH;.0, 
and the comparison of this formula with a neighboring one, differ- 
ing only in the substitution of 36 for 32, we begin to recover and 
rejoin, “Well, what of it? What difference does it make that 
hydrogen atoms are less plentiful in linseed oil than in lard?” 
“The fats,” replies Mr. Slosson, “which have the least hydrogen 
are the most eager for more. If hydrogen is not handy they will 
take up other things, for instance oxygen.” Linseed oil will 
therefore “absorb oxygen on exposure to the air and become hard, 
that is why it is used in painting. Such oils are called ‘drying’ 
oils, although the hardening process is not really drying but is 
oxidation.” 

The word “cellulose” perhaps does not abound with connota- 
tions for most of us. It is, however, one of the most important of 
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raw materials for the organic chemist, in fact his chief source of 
carbon. Plants work all day capturing carbon dioxide from the 
air and transforming it into cellulose. Mr. Slosson thus de- 
scribes it: 

“Tt is unnecessary to tell the reader what cellulose is since he 
now holds a specimen of it in his hand, pretty pure cellulose except 
for the sizing and the specks of carbon that mar the whiteness of 
its surface. This utilization of cellulose is the chief cause of the 
difference between the modern world and the ancient, for what is 
called the invention of printing is essentially the inventing of 
paper. The Romans made type to stamp their coins and lead 
pipes with; and if they had had paper to print upon, the world 
might have escaped the Dark Ages. But the clay tablets of the 
Babylonians were cumbersome; the wax tablets of the Greeks were 
perishable; the papyrus of the Egyptians was fragile; parchment 
was expensive and penning was slow; so it was not until literature 
was put on a paper basis that democratic education became pos- 
sible. At the present time sheepskin is only used for diplomas, 
treaties, and other antiquated documents. And even if your 
diploma is written in Latin it is likely to be made of sulphated 
cellulose.” 

The formula for cellulose is the same as that for starch, CsHO,, 
but since the atoms are differently arranged the former is insoluble 
and cannot serve as food except in the notorious case of the goat. 
But by digesting with dilute acids, sugars and alcohols can be 
derived. Treating cellulose with concentrated acid gives us 
parchment paper; with strong alkali, “mercerized” cotton, named 
in 1844 from John Mercer, a Lancashire calico printer. Cross, of 
London, advanced another step, converting mercerized cotton 
into a yellow liquid which, when squirted through tiny holes, 
becomes transformed into silky threads. ‘The origin of natural 
silk, if we think about it,” writes Mr. Slosson, “rather detracts 
from the pleasure of wearing it, and if ‘he who needlessly sets 
foot upon a worm’ is to be avoided as a friend we must hope that 
the advance of the artificial silk industry will be rapid enough to 
relieve us of the necessity of boiling thousands of baby worms in 
their cradles whenever we want silk stockings.” 

But with these things the story of cellulose only begins. Each 
of its molecules can take up three nitrate groups. LEarlier in the 
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book the reader has been shown how we can get these nitrates 
directly from the nitrogen of the air, and how combining them 
with cellulose gives us collodion or gun cotton, the basis of dyna- 
mite and smokeless powder. But collodion is used for healing as 
well as for making wounds, and Mr. Slosson traces back the great 
war to the Swedish chemist (and pacifist) Nobel’s cut finger. 
The infinite service of collodion to mankind includes its use as 
the basis of modern photography, for the film used in the camera 
and moving-picture projector consists of a gelatin coating on a 
collodion backing. 

“Tf collodion is forced through fine glass tubes instead of 
through a slit, it comes out a thread instead of a film. . . . The 
thread of nitrated cellulose may be rendered less inflammable by 
taking out the nitrate groups by treatment with ammonium or 
calcium sulphide. This restores the original cellulose, but now it 
is an endless thread of any desired thickness, whereas the native 
fibre was in size and length adapted to the needs of the cot- 
tonseed instead of the needs of man. The old motto, ‘If you 
want a thing done the way you want it you must do it yourself,’ 
explains why the chemist has been called in to supplement the 
work of nature in catering to human wants.” 

This is the keynote of Mr. Slosson’s book—the development of 
human creative power above and beyond the other achievements 
of nature. In the introductory paragraphs it is shown that we 
have now progressed to the third of three definite developmental 
stages, namely, the appropriative, adaptive, and creative periods 
respectively. In the first stage man, finding himself like Robinson 
Crusoe, stranded upon this planet, with no imports except meteor- 
ites and no tangible exports at all, made use of whatever he could 
lay his hands upon. Gradually, however, he progressed to the 
point where he could meet his needs by adaptation or modifica- 
tion of his crude material. That we have now entered into the 
creative period is abundantly witnessed. 

The science of pharmacology affords in its development many 
instances of these three stages. Appropriation of the herbs as 
medicines had been practised for centuries. Just one hundred 
years ago occurred the greatest activity in the second stage when 
the chemists Pelletier, Sertuerner, and others isolated from the 
vegetable kingdom many important alkaloids in crystalline form. 
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Thus morphine was extracted from opium, and quinine from 
red-bark. This adaptation of the crude material served to dis- 
card superfluous ingredients and to make possible accurate dosage. 
Creative pharmacology within recent decades has given us better 
antipyretics than quinine, less dangerous hypnotics than mor- 
phine, and numerous remarkable remedies not directly suggested 
by nature at all. 

As Mr. Slosson points out with reference to cocaine, “the 
laboratory is superior to the forest because other forms of local 
anaesthetics, such as eucain and novocain, can be made that are 
better than the natural alkaloid because more effective and less 
poisonous.” This is, however, an incomplete statement of this 
particular case. On mucous membranes such as those of the 
throat, the effectiveness of cocaine has never been attained with 
complete satisfaction by any other substance. This field, like 
hundreds of others, offers alluring problems for the creative phar- 
macologist. 

But the marvels resulting from the distillation of coal, as has 
been said, are not limited to synthetic drugs. The romance of 
the dye stuff industry loses nothing of its fascination in Mr. 
Slosson’s recital. It begins: 

“Columbus was looking for India when he ran into an obstacle 
that proved to be America. William Henry Perkin was looking 
for quinine when he blundered into that rich and undiscovered 
country, the aniline dyes. William Henry was a queer boy. He 
had rather listen to a chemistry lecture than eat. . . . During 
the Easter vacation of 1856—the date is as well worth remember- 
ing as 1066—he was oxidizing some aniline oil when he got what 
chemists most detest, a black, tarry mass instead of nice, clean 
crystals. When he went to wash this out with alcohol he was 
surprised to find that it gave a beautiful purple solution. This 
was ‘mauve,’ the first of the aniline dyes.” 

Chapters are devoted to “The Race for Rubber,” “The Rival 
Sugars,” “What comes from Corn,” “Products of the Electric 
Furnace,” and the like. After “Feeding the Soil” has been read, 
nitrates will always suggest not only Chili saltpetre but the ex- 
traordinary nitrogen-harnessing industry; potassium will bring to 
mind salt lakes and seaweed mills; while phosphates will connote 
Florida pebbles, as well as the penguins and pelicans of Peru. 
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To the reader of “Metals, Old and New” a brick wall will 
always suggest iron rust, for most of the coloring in the world 
seems to arise from the chemistry of this metal. The patent 
medicine advertisers do not allow us to forget our need of iron, but 
it has remained for Mr. Slosson to depict with vivid reality the 
dreariness of a world from which all color had been omitted from 
iron salts as it has from those of most metals. 

The value of “Creative Chemistry” is enhanced by the inclu- 
sion of many charts and photographic illustrations as well as a 
collection of numerous reading references through which the 
reader can pursue the subject further in those branches which 
most interest him. One hesitates to describe any human product 
as wholly admirable, yet Professor Julius Stieglitz in his introduc- 
tion summarizes this work as follows: 

“We have here an exposition by a master mind, an exposition 
shorn of the terrifying and obscuring technicalities of the lecture 
room, that will be as absorbing reading as any thrilling romance. 
For the story of scientific achievement is the greatest epic the 
world has ever known, and like the great national epics of bygone 
ages, should quicken the life of the nation by a realization of its 
powers and a picture of its possibilities.” 


Readers of this book will not repeat the question, “Why popu- 
larize chemistry?”’ Chemical progress is practically co-extensive 
with human progress. 


Henry Gray Barsour. 
Yale University. 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS 


Italy and the World War, by Thomas Nelson Page, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy, by Charles 
M. Bakewell, Macmillan Co. New York. 1920. 

It is sad indeed to be obliged to confess that during 1919— 
partly as a result of the administration’s anti-Italian policy, and 
more as a reaction from an Italophobe press campaign which barely 
half a dozen high-brow “dailies” dared resist—three million Italo- 
Americans became very lukewarm in their love for the United 
States, which they continued to honor and obey with perfunctory 
punctiliousness. 

Let us discard as inappropriate, inconsequential, and obnoxious 
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the answer to the plaintive “Why?” of some reader of shallow 
memory, and see instead what can be done about it; because, for 
the Italians more than for any other immigrant race, “‘the great- 
est of these is Love.” How shall we start? The starting-point 
of the “cammino alto e silvestro” is given by these books of Am- 
bassador Page and Professor Bakewell. Free from the typical 
abuse indulged in by Italian propagandists, chronological if slip- 
shod, complete if frequently overlapping, out-and-out American 
if obviously boiling with the desire to defend the fair name of Italy 
on some point which ally and foe had vied with each other in mis- 
representing, they will profoundly affect an enormous number of 
Americans, revolutionize their attitude towards Italy, and set 
them on the road to that “‘amende honorable” without which the 
Italians cannot turn the page and consider the matter closed, even 
if they do smile and try to change the subject. 

Examples crowd to my memory and to my pen—examples of 
malevolent myths which the authority of a name had created 
around Italian behavior on this or that occasion; and which are 
here disposed of in such an unanswerable manner that one blushes 
for his protracted gullibility. Says Stephane Lauzanne in his 
“Fighting France”’: Serbians called for help. Who went to 
Serbia’s aid? Not Russia . . . not England . . . not Italy, 
who was satisfied with establishing herself at Valona and thus 
driving a wedge between her two rivals on the Adriatic coast. But 
France, France heard Serbia’s call for help and decided to respond 
to it.” Noble words, indeéd, making up in Gallic fire for what 
they lack in veracity; for, unhappily for M. Lauzanne, Ambassador 
Page’s statement that “the Italians performed the main transport 
service in bringing off from Durazzo the important remnant of the 
shattered Serbian army who had made their way across Albania 
to the sea,” is proved by the official statistics, showing 39 Italian, 
20 French, and 5 British steamers engaged in this tragic work of 
mercy. 

Again, Professor Frothingham, who, in his well-known volume 
“War Facts and Peace Problems” —255,000 copies of which were 
distributed as free propaganda—declared the addition of the 
Italians (5,024,000 of them!) to the Allied armies inconsequential, 
and attributed the conclusive Italian victory to the unwillingness 
of the Slav soldiers of Austria to fight, might profitably read the 
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fifteenth and twenty-first chapters of Mr. Page’s book. Likewise, 
Mr. Josephus Daniels, who stated publicly on January 26, 1919, 
that the Piave front was saved for Italy by the timely assistance 
of the French, British, and American soldiers, is courteously 
referred to Mr. Page’s statement that “the French and British 
troops were not sent to the front at all in that crisis, for they were 
not needed.” The American troops existed only in Mr. Daniels’s 
perfervid imagination—the first American soldiers reaching Italy 
in July, 1918, as Mr. Bakewell and Mr. Page both state. 

One might go on indefinitely, but cuz bono? The anti-Italian 
propaganda which, to my personal knowledge, spread from coast 
to coast in Peace Conference days—keen, aggressive, well posted, 
well organized, backed by what the French aptly call “une bonne 
presse”’——was of theirresistible kind which even a country infinitely 
more clever and powerful than Italy would have been unable to 
counteract. Mr. Page’s repeated criticism of Italy for not carry- 
ing on adequate counter-propaganda, simply shows that he was 
in Rome at the time. If he had been in Paris or in Washington, 
he would have known the inadvisability of doing anything differ- 
ent from what was done; which was to consider the recent diplo- 
matic battle lost, overlook the details of present rearrangements, 
smile, make a host of friends, embark upon far-seeing, long-dis- 
tance policies, and look confidently to the future. It is an 
attitude such as only an old nation like Italy, which has lived in 
intimate intercourse with history for tens of centuries, could find 
satisfactory as an alternative for victory; although it will be hard 
for Americans, who talk about the “final” settlement of the 
Dalmatian or Fiuman or Anatolian controversies, to reconcile 
themselves to my meaning. But I earnestly hope that Mr. Page 
is enough of a diplomat to understand, and to cease wishing that 
Italy had tried longer to swim against the all-sweeping tide. The 
writer, who, by lecturing in thirty-six States and visiting forty-two 
during 1918 and 1919, learned how to feel the pulse of the country, 
came to the unwelcome conclusion that it was useless to resist, 
and wiser to wait until American public opinion should come out 
of the propagandist and enter the historical stage. — 

For these two books are history; or, to be more exact, they par- 
take of the nature of history, being in reality the one a glorified 
official diary, and the other a glorified official report. Literary 
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qualities—meaning by that, attractiveness of form and style in 
construction and wording—are conspicuous by their absence in 
both volumes; but while Mr. Bakewell’s report breaks its monot- 
ony by being here and there charmingly episodical, Mr. Page’s 
cronistoria has the gift of making very clear to the uninitiated cer- 
tain intricate passages of recent diplomatic history, by touching 
two or three times upon every one of the more complicated situa- 
tions; as, for instance, those created by Triple Alliance understand- 
ings, where every episode is first fully described when explaining 
Italo-German relations, then apropos of Italo-Austrian relations, 
and again in dealing with Austro-German relations. This, how- 
ever, often conveys the curious impression that this history is a 
mélange of two or more books; and it excites in the reader the per- 
verse temptation to take it all apart and readjust it, with infinitesi- 
mal changes of material and elimination of about one hundred 
pages. But would the publishers have welcomed that curtail- 
ment? It is doubtful, for it would be against both policy and 
profit. 

One must admit that Mr. Page’s task was far more difficult 
than Mr. Bakewell’s. The latter had a subject positively fasci- 
nating, non-controversial, and little known: namely, the story of 
how a little band of resourceful and tireless Americans, sent to 
Italy by a country which could not very well refrain from sending 
thither somebody and something while love, money, men, and 
material were poured upon France, made Italy forget their gov- 
ernment’s partiality. But why does Mr. Bakewell pass over in 
silence the superb work of another group of Americans, who 
cleared the ground for the Red Cross? I refer to the American 
Hospital in Florence, which endeared America to the Florentines. 
The self-effacing absorption of this truly American institution into 
the body of Italian relief organizations may place it outside the 
scope of his story, but this does not justify a patent misstatement 
of fact: ‘For more than two years, this [i.e. the Italian Branch 
of the American Relief Clearing House] was the only organized 
American relief work in Italy.”” Ask us Florentines: we know 
better. 

And now something about language. While Mr. Bakewell’s 
Italian is usually correct, I am compelled to remind Mr. Page that 
Italian is a language, and not a personal opinion. This I say, 
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because some seventy or eighty misspelled proper names and 
other Italian words prove Mr. Page to be a devotee of the Ameri- 
can literary tradition which rules that a book about Italy should 
never be submitted to any Italian for correction. How useful 
such a course would have been, appears in the case of Giolitti’s 
famous “‘parecchio,” meaning “a good deal”—the territorial 
amount of the bribe offered by Italy’s erstwhile allies in exchange 
for her benevolent neutrality. This word Mr. Page confuses, 
evidently, with the word “pari,” and translates accordingly as 
“the equivalent”! The error is perhaps venial in a littérateur; it 
is more serious in a historian; in a diplomat at his post of duty 
during the world war, it seems rather alarming. 

On the other hand, both Mr. Page and Mr. Bakewell are ex- 
tremely diplomatic in dealing with that thorny subject, the failure 
of America to send military support to the Italian front at a time 
when she was stretching every point to help France. “As earnest 
efforts as could be made with propriety were made to secure the 
despatch of a reasonable number of American troops to Italy; 
but the military authorities in France were not favorable to the 
proposal.” Thus Mr. Page. “It was known that pressure had 
been brought to bear to induce the sending of large American 
reinforcements to Italy; there was always the expectation that 
this might be done.” Thus Mr. Bakewell. It was more than 
that—much more than that, as several generals of the United 
States Army know full well. However, I was taken to task by 
Mr. Baker as Secretary of War in a personal letter for stating in 
public what I had heard from one of them on this subject; and 
although I offered to lay my evidence before him, he ignored my 
request for an interview. What a pity that he should not know 
what so many of his subordinates knew; also that he should have 
been too busy to consider that Italy, being of a rather jealous dis- 
position, might make invidious comparisons between the expedi- 
tionary forces sent to France and those sent to her! The latter 
consisted of the 332nd U. S. Infantry, whose casualty list Mr. 
Bakewell most honestly reports as “‘one killed and seven wounded 
in the first and only battle in which they were engaged,”’ during 
the days when the world war was brought to an end, as many of 
us had been predicting for years, on the Italian front. And some- 
body should tell Mr. Baker that a famous American general, then 
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in France, having asked to be sent to Italy—the request being 
accompanied by the official statement of the Italian War Depart- 
ment that his presence there would be most weleome—was on the 
same day recalled to the United States and was not allowed to 
return to Europe for the duration of the war. I have recent first- 
hand confirmation of this fact, which has been again and again 
denied. “Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” 

Why did not some Italian writer bring out at the time, in 
permanent and substantial form, these and similar facts concern- 
ing the Allies’ treatment of Italy during 1918 and 1919? Because 
it did not pay. It was for Americans like Mr. Page and Mr. 
Bakewell to reveal sympathetically the causes of Italy’s evident 
bitterness; but for an Italian—no. Frankly, the interests of Italy 
were then antagonistic to those of too many countries, too many 
political parties, individuals, and economic groups, to make 
it profitable for an Italian to tell a story involving sensational 
revelations of the treatment of his country; a country too large 
to be protected and pampered, yet too small to be feared—too 
strong to mortgage or sell out her resources in exchange for sup- 
port, yet too weak to embark upon coast-to-coast propaganda— 
too well known to be starred as the latest European freak in a land 
full of intellectual sensationalists, yet too little known to have her 
problems of natural defense, irredentismo, and political adjust- 
ment understood by newspaper editors, who, two years ago, while 
perfectly willing to write rabid editorials upon the incontestable 
right of Jugo-Slavia to possess Fiume, did not know the difference 
between Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, and could not possibly 
have located Fiume upon a blank map of the Adriatic. 

Upon these, as I know, now contrite and somewhat nervously 
crestfallen individuals, infinitely more gullible than guilty, I urge 
the perusal of Mr. Bakewell’s little book, and the careful reading 
of the opus magnum of Mr. Page, who, by the writing of this 
volume, has endeared himself to us, fighters of Italy’s latest war 
of independence, as much as Mr. Thayer endeared himself to the 
generation which fought with pen and sword to place most of the 
Peninsula under the aegis of the House of Savoy. 


Bruno 11. 
Vassar College. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


HE Editors have received from Mr.S. Miles Bouton, an Ameri- 

can journalist living in Berlin and the author of “The Kaiser 
Abdicates,” the following replies from German political leaders 
who were criticised by Dr. Grelling in the January YALE Review. 
Readers of Dr. Grelling’s article (“Germany Since the Revolu- 
tion”) will remember his assertion that Noske, Scheidemann, 
Landsberg, Haenisch, and other prominent Social-Democrats of the 
Right supported the Kaiser’s war aims and were responsible 
for the Kapp uprising after the Revolution. The replies were 
translated by Mr. Bouton. Herr Noske, former Minister of De- 
fense, writes: 

It is not possible that Grelling acts in good faith when he charges that 
my Socialist ministerial colleagues and I represented an annexationist 
policy during the war. Our war policy had only one aim: the quick- 
est possible ending of hostilities through a peace by agreement without 
annexations or indemnities. I cannot take seriously a man who declares 
that my activities following the revolution were as ominous as those of 
Wilhelm II]. . . . 

The charge that the Kapp revolt was my work and that of my followers 
among the Socialists of the Right is senseless. When the so-called 
Independent Socialists and Communists brought us civil war, it was not 
possible for me to apply the acid test in every case to the men required 
to ward off anarchy. Hence some men were placed in positions of 
authority who had been better kept out. The chief cause of the Kapp 
revolt was, however, the fact that, as a result of the demand of the Entente 
governments, a reduction of the army had to be made quickly. Divers 
military formations rebelled because the officers and men saw their 
whole future made uncertain. The extent of the military revolt was 
much smaller than many persons suppose, and it was for this reason put 
down in a few days. I have always thought that the rebellion of the 
Ehrhardt Brigade could have been nipped in the bud if a " of the higher 
officers had possessed greater resolution. 

Herr Haenisch, Prussian Minister of Education, said: 


I was a consistent and bitter opponent of war long before the world 
war came. We Socialists who followed Marx, the elder Liebknecht, 
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Bebel, and other leaders were always taught to believe that the chief 
danger to Germany would come from Russia, the absolute monarchy, and 
we knew that a Russian victory would be a death-blow to socialization 
and to our whole culture. When the war broke out we regarded Russia 
as bearing the chief part of the blame, and we all regarded the war as a 
war of defense. After the invasion of East Prussia by the Russians, we 
realized more than ever how important it was to keep the enemy out of 
German territory. I have nothing to apologize for in that respect. 
That I was ever an annexationist is a ridiculously false statement. On 
the contrary, I believed and said repeatedly that certain Serbian lands 
held by Austria should be handed back to Serbia, and I favored giving 
back to France that small part of Lorraine which was predominantly 
French. I thought Poland should have her independence. I pointed 
out repeatedly that Germany had not been able to digest the Poles in 
Posen and the French in Lorraine, and that we should not try to take 
any further foreign elements into Germany. 


ADAME Marcelle Tinayre sent us the following paragraph 
too late for inclusion in her essay “French Women after the 
War” in our April number: 


I wish I could say that the conditions of our family life have recently 
changed for the better, but that would not be strictly true. France is the 
best regulated country in the world, and the calmest. If the social 
crisis has been less severe here than anywhere else, the life of the indi- 
vidual has been no less painfully affected by the results of the war— 
by the high prices (which are beginning to come down a little), by the 
scarcity of servants, and by the difficulties of the middle class and the 
liberal professions. Between the year after the war and the present I 
find no essential difference. Naturally, improvement will come only 
when political and financial conditions are more settled; when we know 
where we are going and what kind of justice we are to receive. The ad- 
justment of the rate of exchange, industrial prosperity, the certainty of 
the happy future which we deserve—all this will react favorably upon 
the morale of the French people. When everybody and everything are 
in the right place again, the scale of true values will be re-established. 


IKE some other readers, Mr. J. Frederick Kelly, A.I. A., an 

architect living in New Haven, objected to certain statements 
in Mr. Ward’s article in the April Yate Review, “In Praise of 
Brick and Oak.” Mr. Kelly writes in rebuttal: 
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First of all, Mr. Ward makes the common error of failing to distinguish 
between the Colonial style, the Georgian style of England, and the ver- 
sion of the latter style which developed on American shores. He uses 
the two terms “Colonial” and “Georgian” interchangeably, which is 
incorrect, for in many ways the two styles differ radically. The Georg- 
ian style, or English Renaissance, was developed in England during the 
reign of the Georges, and is as indigenous to that country as French 
Renaissance to France or Italian Renaissance to Italy. The Colonial 
style was developed here by the colonists who came from England 
and is entirely indigenous to America. The English colonists who settled 
these shores brought with them, it is true, their firmly rooted traditions 
of building, but these were radically changed and adapted to meet a new 
and entirely different set of conditions. English Georgian and Ameri- 
can Colonial have little in common as architectural styles, for while the 
former is entirely Classical in spirit, the latter, particularly in its earliest 
phase, is strongly flavored by Jacobean and Tudor motives and usages. 
Colonial architecture is primarily an architecture of wood, in which the 
Jacobean love of oak as a building material may be seen in the universal 
employment of that material for framing. Tudor influence may be seen 
in the early use of casement sash, filled with diamond shaped panes of 
leaded glass, the steepness of roof pitch, and the common employment of 
the Tudor rose as a decorative motif in carved ornament. Georgian 
architecture exists in both England and America, but Colonial architec- 
ture is to be found only in America. How then can the Colonial style, as 
Mr. Ward states, be “exotic even in England,” when it never existed 
there? 

The statement that “the carpenter-builders of Salem honestly ren- 
dered into sound woodwork the Palladian windows and other details 
derived from the Greeks” is obviously wrong, for the Greeks never used 
Palladian windows—a purely Renaissance invention. The Palladian 
window—so-called, though Palladio did not devise it—consists of a 
triple opening, the central one being arched. Greek architecture 
means trabeate construction. The arch belongs to the Romans, and 
its use was revived during the Renaissance by the architects of Italy. 

Mr. Ward writes of a “Georgian Colonial house.”” There are such 
things as Colonial Georgian houses, but certainly not such as he men- 
tions. The English Georgian style was transplanted to American shores 
almost without change, as much of the early brick architecture, par- 
ticularly in Maryland and Virginia, attests; but the term ‘Georgian 
Colonial” is a misnomer, for such a style does not exist. 

Mr. Ward further displays his lack of architectural knowledge when he 
writes: “The builder of a Colonial house pours his house into a mould, 
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designed for him according to the laws of the ancient Greeks.” It would 
please me very much to have him point out to me one single specific 
point of similarity between the Whipple house at Ipswich, Mass., and 
anything he can find in Greek architecture. This splendid old seven- 
teenth-century house with its mighty oaken frame, its boldly projecting 
second story, ornamented with hewn pendants, and its casement sash 
filled with leaded quarrels is typically Colonial; it has not the slightest 
feature in common, as to detail or spirit, with anything the Greeks ever 
produced. 

The use of white paint, especially in connection with exterior wood- 
work during the late Colonial period, was not without reason. Mould- 
ings and details of finish and ornament had become, by this time, exceed- 
ingly delicate and fine in scale, and to obtain the desired play of light and 
shade a covering of white paint was necessary. The employment of 
white paint was therefore quite logical, and cannot be called an affecta- 
tion. No less an architect than the great Wren approved of and used the 
combination of a white cornice and a brick house—and yet Mr. Ward 
regards the arrangement as “funny.” Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia, built of red brick and surmounted by a white cornice, is accordingly 
“funny.” This gives a new and interesting aspect to some of the best 
examples of our early American architecture! 

And does age do nothing for white pine but disfigure it and steal its 
charm? Has Mr. Ward ever seen a fireplace wall in a Colonial house, 
panelled in white pine which has never felt the touch of a paint-brush? 
The smoke from many wood fires, the light and air of many years have 
given it a satin-like sheen, and a ruddy russet color which rivals that of 
Spanish cedar. American oak, under the same conditions, turns a dull 
gray. Expose two pieces of wood, one of white pine and one of oak, to 
the weather for fifty years and see what happens. At the end of that 
period your oak is crumbling to decay, but your white pine is but little 
harmed. 

Why does Mr. Ward say that “Paint it must have, and in a Colonial 
house only one kind is permitted, and that brings us to white paint’? 
Apparently he does not know that Indian red, as well as other mineral 
pigments, was used long before white paint made its appearance. 
White is not an early “color,” for white paint was not commonly used 
until well after 1750. 
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the first significance.”—John L. 
Lowes in the N. Y. Post. $2.00 


A JOURNAL OF THE GREAT WAR 
Charles G. Dawes 


During his service as General Purchasing Agent for the A. E. F., and member of the 
Military Board of Allied Supply, General Dawes kept a journal which gives a frank 
and most illuminating picture of the war behind the lines, and of the statesmen and 


generals with whom he worked. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. 


$10.00 


FRENCH 
CIVILIZATION 


Albert Léon Guérard 


‘We doubt if a more spirited and fasci- 
nating book than this has been devoted 
to the Middle Ages since Lord Bruce’s 
‘Holy Roman Empire’.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. ; $5.00 


RISK, UNCERTAINTY 
AND PROFIT 


Frank H. Knight 


This study of a decisive factor in our 
economic life is complete and illumina- 
ting and applies a decided deficiency in 
economic literature. Hart, Schaffner and 
Marx Prize Essays in Economics. $3.00 


A NEW ENGLAND 
GROUP AND OTHERS 


Paul Elmer More 


This new volume of Shelburne Essays 
contains illuminating studies of Jona- 
than Edwards, Emerson, Henry Adams, 
Samuel Butler, Viscount Morley and 
others. $2.00 


THE GUARANTY OF 
BANK DEPOSITS 


Thomas Bruce Robb 


A complete, timely and impartial dis- 
cussion of a subject of great current 
interest to business men and legislators. 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essays 
in Economics. $2.50 


SOCIAL DECAY AND REGENERATION 


R. Austin Freeman 


Here is a book that promises to be more widely discussed than any other recent socio- 


logical study. 
development. 


It is sound though adventurous, and opens new vistas of human 


$5.00 
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THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 
By H. G. Wells 


Every reader of the leading article in this number of The Yale 
Review will wish (if he is not already an owner of it) to secure 
the two volumes of H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History.” It is one 
of the most remarkable intellectual feats of the times, and, from 
the fact that 200,000 copies of it have already been sold, has met 
a world-wide need among thinking people. 


‘*The Outline of History” is divided as follows: 


I 


II. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 
VII. 


VIII. 
IX. 


The Making of Our World 

The Making of Men 

The Dawn of History 

Judea, Greece and India 

Rise and Collapse of the Roman Empire 
Christianity and Islam 


The Great Mongol Empire of the Land Ways 
and the New Empire of the Sea Ways 


The Age of the Great Powers 
The Next Stage in History 


Readers of this magazine are invited to send their orders 
for this book, with check for $10.50 (publisher’s price), to 
THE YALE REVIEW. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A new or a renewal subscription to The Yale Review, and ‘‘The Outline of History”’ 
may be obtained for $12.00. 


THE YALE REVIEW 
120 High Street New Haven, Conn. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Connecticut 
Gentlemen: For the enclosed check send me (check which) 


(1 H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History’’ ($10.50) 
(_] The Yale Review for one year and H. G. Wells’ “Outline of History” ($12.00) 


Name 


Address.. 


City and State 
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As Kipling Says: 


You have ever dreamed of the 
undeveloped gold mines in 
Manchuria; of the roads to be 
built in China; of bridges to be 
thrown across the rivers of India 
and Burma; of selling sewing 
machines in Persia; of being 
sent to Siam as United States 
Minister; of growing sugar in 
Java or Sumatra; of traveling 
into Korea or the Gobi Desert. 


the thought of motors honking their way 
through the gateways of the Forbidden 
City interests you— 


If 


I you've ever pictured yourself one of a cara- 

van crossing the Arabian Desert — hearing 
the pudpud and the tinkle of camels by day, the 
strange, enthralling music of the desert by 
night — 


If you're interested in China’s Consortium — 
If the Straight Settlements or the South Sea 

Islands or the Flowery Kingdom mean 
anything in your life in a business way or sug- 


gest future travel or just stand for good hours of 
reading — then 


ASIA 


. The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


Is the Magazine for You 


The curtain is rising on a new East. 
Oriental youth is loosening from its 
wrists the fetters of beautiful but 
ancient and benumbing traditions and 
is developing with strong, free hands 
the undreamed-of resources of a conti- 
nent. Within the pages of ASIA one 
meets and realizes the fascination of the 
old, the startling possibilities of the 
new East. Always an art insert of 
eight pages in addition to abundant 
illustrations. 


Special Offer A 


FIVE MONTHS FOR 
Open to New Readers Only 7” =e 


ASIA is on sale at all news- ? $2 
standsat 35c percopy. This 7° } 
offer brings you the next 
five issues—$1.75 value 4s 
—for $1.00,a saving,” 
of 75c. 


Fill out the ¢ 
couponand 
take a 
trip to 
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Books Worth Knowing! 


International Affairs 


The World at the Cross Roads 


By BORIS BRASOL, author of “‘Socialism vs. Civilization,’’ etc. 


A wonderfully clear exposition of the program of the ‘“‘Internationalists”’, 
“ to be read and pondered by every loyal American. Net $2.50 


Travel 


On the Trail of the Opium Poppy 
By StR ALEXANDER HOSIE, L.S.D., F.R.G.S. 


A narrative of travel in the chief opium-producing provinces of China, with 
a complete investigation of the opium industry. 2 vols. Net $6.50 


Fiction 
Madam By ETHEL SIDGWICK 


A simple love story in the vein which gave Miss Sidgwick’s rank as the 
first woman novelist of the period. Her delicate gifts were never better 
displayed. Net $2.00 


The Long Way Round 


By EMERSON GIFFORD TAYLOR, Historian of the 26th Division 


A delightful romance of distinction and beauty of prose, unusual in literary 
craftsmanship. Net $2.00 


Education 
Character Training in Childhood 


By MArRy S. HAVILAND, Research Secretary of the National Child 
Welfare Association 


A book for every parent, for every teacher, for every social worker. A 
unique book on a vital topic. Illustrated. Net $2.00 


Sex Education By WALTER M. GALLICHAN 


Instruction in the sex problem for old and young, parents and teachers, 
with comprehensive and practical counsel. Net $2.00 


SMALL, MAYNARD AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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Lippincott Books 
At All Bookstores 


“A Literary production of note”? is the opinion of many critics of Dr. Jenkins’ “* Princess 


The mental and spiritual reactions of readers to the story are most unusual. 


We quote one 


many letters received from prominent men in the business, religious and political circles. 


PRINCESS SALOME By DR. BURRIS JENKINS 


A Tale of the Days of Camel-Bells 


“| have finished reading ‘Princess Salome’ for the second time, and I cannot tell you how ter- 
rifically it held my interest. A curious effect that it had upon me was that it caused me to search 
my daily life and thoughts, and see whether I was really doing what I ought to do. If it has that 
eflect upon a tough, old citizen like me, I am sure it will have a widely beneficial result.''"— Bernard 


M. Baruch. 


A DIPLOMAT IN JAPAN 


Frontispiece. $2.00 


By SIR ERNEST SATOW, P.C., 
G.C.M.G. 


The inner history of Japan's critical years when the ports were opened, recorded by a diplo- 
mat who took an active part in the events of the time, also an interesting account of his personal 
experiences. He was British Minister at Pekin, 1900-1905, and formerly Secretary of the British 


Legation at Tokio. 


IN FARTHEST BURMA 


Illustrations and plans. Octavo. $6.00 


By CAPTAIN F. KINGDON WARD, F.R.G.S. 


The record of an arduous journey of exploration and research through the unknown frontier territory of Burma and Tibet. 


With many illustrations and two maps. 


IRISH GLASS 


188 reproductions of typical pieces and 220 patterns and designs. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


302 Pages. Price, $6.00 


By M.S. DUDLEY WESTROPP, M.R.1.A. 


Handsome octavo. $15.00 


By J. H. FRIEDEL, M.A. 
Editor-in-Chief, Special Libraries 


The growing interest in librarianship as a profession will be served by this handbook which explains what one must do to 


begin, how to go about it, and what one must expect asa result of his labors. 


THE PEOPLE OF PALESTINE 


8 illustrations. 12mo. $1.75 


By ELIHU GRANT 
Professor of Biblical Literature, Haverford College 


This volume is uniform with ‘‘ The Orient in Bible Times."" These two volumes present a remarkable panorama of Bible lands 


and people, historical and modern. 


LIMERICKS 


By FLORENCE HERRICK GARDINER 


The world’s most famous limericks es, originall 
under the title of ‘‘The Smile on the Face of the Tiger,” 
has been revised and enlarged to meet the newly awakened 
interest in our most fascinating type of humorous verse. 

16 $1.00 


MODERN MILK GOATS 


By IRMAGARDE RICHARDS 


This is the most complete book on the subject, further- 
more, it is practical, as the author gives the result of her 
own successful experience, and it covers every p! 
subject from breeding to marketing. 

Profusely illustrated. Cloth. Octavo. $3.00 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


By MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. 
_ Dr. Jastrow, with rare insight and charm, a forth 
into the light of understanding this most glorious of poems. 
Frontispiece. Ociavo. $4.00 


THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS 


By MRS. HELEN EKIN STARRETT 


This character-forming book for young girls is being 
accepted generally as the Key book of the great movement 
for better morals and manners in the young which is now 
sweeping the country. $1.00 


Profusely illustrated. Octavo. $2.50 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRACTICAL BOOKS 
Serve Art and Beauty in the Home 


These are most complete and elaborately illustrated. 
All one wishes to know on each of the subjects is found 
under one cover. Almost every phase of art in the home 
is covered,—interior decoration; furniture; arts and crafts; 
rugs; architecture; garden designing. Write for Illus- 
trated Circulars of the Seven Titles. 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

By EBERLEIN, McCLURE & HOLLOWAY 

= pages, 200 Illustrations including 7 plates in color. 

andsomely bound. $8.50 


PERIOD FURNITURE 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 

ABBOT McCLURE Third Edition. $8.50 
ORIENTAL RUGS 

By DR. G. GRIFFIN LEWIS 

New Fourth Edition. $10.00 
EARLY AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 

By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and 

ABBOT McCLURE: $7.50 
ARCHITECTURE 

By C. MATLACK PRICE $7.50 

ARCHITECTURE 

By PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS $7.50 
OUTDOOR ROSE GROWING 

By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. Fifth Edition. $7.50 

Each volume profusely illustrated in color, halftone and 
line, and with charts and maps where necessary. Bou 
in decorated cloth. Octavo. Ina box. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


H. G. Wells, English novelist and author of “‘The Outline of 
History,” needs no introduction to our readers, who may be inter- 
ested in the story of the birth of the Outline. The idea of writ- 
ing an Outline of History came to Mr. Wells at a dinner in London 
in the spring of 1918 at which Professor Henry Seidel Canby, 
then one of the editors of THe Yate Review, was present. 
Among the other guests were Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Anthony 
Hope, Professor Carl Fish, and Professor C. N. Cunliffe. The 
discussion turned upon the need for a history of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations prefaced by a history of Europe. “Oh, I shall go much 
further back than that,” Mr. Wells remarked, “and begin with 
the earliest geological periods.” The result of this determina- 
tion was “The Outline of History,” which has been widely com- 
mented upon ever since its appearance in 1920, and to which Mr. 
Wells now adds a “Postscript” in this number of THe Yate 
ReEvIEw. 

The name of the author of “Politics: Behind the Scenes” is 
well known to American readers. For reasons which will be 
apparent to anyone who takes up this true story, he wishes to 
withhold it. 

Joseph Hergesheimer published his first novel “The Lay 
Anthony” in 1914. This was followed in rapid succession by 
*“Mountain Blood,” “‘The Three Black Pennys,” “Java Head,” 
and other stories that have won for him a high reputation both in 
this country and in England. Mr. Hergesheimer is therefore in 
a position to sit in judgment upon American fiction and its read- 
ers. Charlton M. Lewis is Professor of English Literature in 
Yale University and a writer and critic of verse. Among his 
books are ‘“‘Gawayne and the Green Knight” and “The Genesis 
of Hamlet.” 

For many years Professor of Entomology at Leland Stanford 
University, Vernon Kellogg is now executive secretary and chairman 
of the division of educational relations of the National Research 
Council in Washington, D. C. During the war Mr. Kellogg 
served with distinction as director of the American Commission 
for Relief in Belgium and afterward with the Relief Admin- 
istration in Poland and elsewhere. 

As the author of “J’Accuse” published in 1915, Richard Grel- 
ling was the first German to denounce publicly Germany’s war 
policy and war aims. Living in Switzerland at the time, Dr. 
Grelling organized opposition to the Kaiser and thus helped to 
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What Really Happened at Paris 


The Story of the Peace Conference, 1918-1919 
By AMERICAN DELEGATES 


Edited by EDWARD MANDELL HOUSE, United States Commissioner Plenipotentiary 
and CHARLES SEYMOUR, Litt.D., Professor of History in Yale University 


Col. House, in his Foreword says: 


“Here is told by those who sat in Conference day by day with heads of states, the story of 
the negotiations which brought about the Peace with the Central Empires. Here are the facts.”’ 
The contributing delegates, in addition to Colonel House and Dr. Seymour, include Herbert 


C. Hoover, Thomas W. 
General Bliss. 


Is America Safe for Democracy? 

By WILLIAM McDOUGALL 

Professor of Psychology in Harvard University and author 
of “Body and Mind,” etc. 

This study of racial conditions, especially in the United 
States, by one of the leaders of the world in philosophical 
and psychological thought, is a s warning to Ameri- 
cans. He finds that our condition closely resembles that 
which characterized great nations in the past when decay 
had begun and downfall was predestined, and seeks to 
learn the causes for decay, that it may perhaps be re 

1.75 


The Direction of Human Evolution 
By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 
Professor of Biology, Princeton Universit 

An attempt to infer from certain definite conclusions 
of science re; ing the evolution of man, the probable 
future of the human race. $2.50 


Human Behavior 

By STEWART PATON 

Lecturer in Neuro-biology at Princeton, in Psychiatry at 

Columbia, Trustee of Carnegie Institute, Washington 
Penetrating study of man as he is, aiming to stimulate 

thought in the direction of establishing a more human 

society. $6.00 


Great American Issues 
By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
Former President of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers 
and JEREMIAH W. JENKS 
Research Professor of Government and Public Administra- 
tion at New York University 

“If the man who reads this book has any intelligence at 
all, he will not be able to put it down without thinking, 
with greater seriousness, on problems that need thinking 
of.""—Boston Transcript. $2.00 


The Senate of the United States 
And Other Essays and Addresses, Historical and 


Lit 
By HENRY CABOT LODGE 
Chairman of Foreign Relations Committee in United States 
Senate and Author of ‘Early Memories,” etc. 

A discussion of the relation of the United States Senate 
to our general political fabric, and other political and 
literary essays. $2.50 


The New Stone Age in 


Northern Europe 
By JOHN M. TYLER 
Emeritus Professor of Biology at Amherst College 

“A happy, wholesome, progressive, vigoroustime . . . 
described with delightful simplicity and clarity.”"—N. Y. 
Times. Illustrated. $3.00 


mont, Samuel Gompers, James Brown Scott, Admiral Mayo and 


With maps. 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 

A collection of essays which presents the richest 
expression of Henry van Dyke's art. The volume in- 
cludes such essays as ‘‘Moving Day,” “Japonica,” ‘‘Sui- 
cidal Tendencies in Democracy," ‘Human Culture and the 
German Mind” and ‘“‘The Pathless Profession" (author- 
ship). Illustrations in color. $2.00 


The Life of Whitelaw Reid 
By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 

“No adequate history of the United States in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the first decade of 
the twentieth can now be written without reference to it 
. . . A story of extraordinary grip and movement.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 

2vols. With two photogravure portraits. $10.00 


$4.50 


China, Japan and Korea 

By J. O. P. BLAND 

Author of “‘Men, Manners and Morals in South America” 
and ‘‘China Under the Empress Dowager" 

An entertaining and informative work on the Far East 
by a distinguished writer who has spent more than thirty 
years of his life in China as Secretary to Sir Robert Hart, 
and who last year revisited it after ten —— absence. 

Illustrated. $5.00 


The Art of Letters 

By ROBERT LYND 

Author of ‘Old and New Masters," “The Passion of 
Labour,” etc. 

“Among the many volumes of critical essays which 
have recently come to this country from England, this is 
assuredly the best.""—From the Literary Review of the 
New York Evening Post. $3.75 


How to Appreciate Prints 
By FRANK WEITENKAMPF : 
Fy ief of the Art'‘and Print Division of the New York Public 
ary 
Here is a book written in colloquial, simple style that 
gives all the facts necessary to enable one to select prints 
with judgment and knowledge. 


With many illustrations. $3.00 


The Poems of 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 


“A book of good workmanship, of abounding friendli- 
ness, of burning personal confessions and of deep womanly 
charm.’’—Chicago Tribune. $2.25 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


AveENUE aT 48TH STREET 


New York 
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prepare the way for the German revolution. To the January 
issue of Tue YALE Review he contributed an article on political 
conditions under the new régime which was widely commented 
upon. The article in this issue, on the present economic situa- 
tion in Germany, was translated by Helen McAfee. 

Anstruther MacKay sent us his illuminating essay on ‘The 
Unrest in Egypt” from his home in Giza “in the shadow of the 
Pyramids.” He was military governor of a part of Palestine 
during the war, and his life work has been in the Near East. 
While she was still an undergraduate at Barnard College, Babette 
Deutsch began publishing verse in the magazines. Since she 
graduated in 1917, she has brought out “Banners,” a book of 
poems that was well received. 

W. J. Henderson, who has written many books on musicians 
and their art, deals largely in the present article with the American 
attitude towards Wagner and particularly towards Strauss, who, it 
is rumored, is to make a tour of this country in the autumn. Mr. 
Henderson is at present the music critic of ‘“‘ The New York Herald.” 

For many years associate editor of the New York “Evening 
Post,” Fabian Franklin is now editor of “The Weekly Review.” 
He is the author of several books and numerous articles on politi- 
cal and economic questions. Alice Corbin (Henderson), one of the 
editors of “Poetry,” is the author of “Adam’s Dream and Two 
Other Miracle Plays” as well as three volumes of verse, of which 
the latest is ‘Red Earth.” 

As a consulting engineer who has held positions with several 
transit companies, William McClellan writes with a specialist’s 
knowledge of our national transportation problem. Mr. McClel- 
lan has been Dean of the Wharton School of Finance of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and he is now Vice-President of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company. F. A. Waterhouse, a 
graduate of Harvard, is Professor of Romance Languages in the 
University of Texas. He contributes for the first time to THE 
Yate Review. Scudder Middleton is the author of two books of 
poems, “Streets and Faces” and “The New Day.” 

It is as a playwright that John Drinkwater is best known to 
Americans, many of whom have read or seen his “Abraham Lin- 
coln” and “Mary Stuart.” He is also a producer of plays at the 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, England, and he has written 
several volumes of verse and critical essays. In this number of 
Tue Yace Review he appears in a réle that will be a new one to 
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America’s Best 


“The Brimming Cup” 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


’ Dorothy Canfield has done fine work before, but 
now she welds the culture and grace of the older 
fiction with the fearless honesty of the new. The 
Brimming Cup is a bigger, a finer, a more search- 
ingly honest, a more penetrating novel than The 
Bent Twig ever promised us that she could 
write.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Third large printing, $2.00 


“Main Street” By Sinciair Lewis 


‘Stands out among American novels of the last 
ten years as the ablest and sincerest effort to 
depict the inwardness of American life.’’"—London 
Nation and Atheneum. 


21st large printing, $2.00 


Europe’s Best 


“The World’s Illusion” 


By J. WASSERMAN 


Translated by Ludwig Lewisohn. (European Li- 

brary). 2nd printing. 2 vols.—787 pages.—$5.00 

Llewellyn Jones in The Chicago Evening Post: 
“Its pictures of human souls and their destinies, 
of the heights and the depths that the individual 
can explore, are sharper than those of Tolstoy 
and as deep as those of Dostoievsky. I recall no 
novel of such ambitious intent since Jean-Chris- 
tophe, and beside Wasserman the author of that 
work appears as a mere ethical lecturer.” 


“People” By PIERRE HAMP 


Translated by James Whitall. With an Introduc- 
tion by Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant. (European 
Library.) Just ready, $2.00 

Keen studies of ‘‘people” from the underworld 
of France by one of the most significant writers 
of our time, himself a French working man who 
understands the soul of the worker. 


“Queen Victoria” 

By LYTTON STRACHEY 
Author of “Eminent Victorians.” Octavo, illus- 
trated. $5.00 net. 
‘A book which we place high above Eminent 
Victorians. Daintily proportioned, yet firm in 
texture and wisdom, one artistic whole down to 


the unerringly chosen photographs.’’—London 
Times. 


Buy One of These 
This Week 


_C\) Hope Farm Notes. By H. W. 
Collingwood, Editor, The Rural New 
Yorker. $1.50. 

_} Musical Portraits. By Paul 
Rosenfeld. Interprets 20 modern com- 
posers. $2.50. 

Margaret Fuller: A_ psycho- 
logical biography. By Katharine An- 
thony. $2.00. 

([] A Guide to Russian Literature. 
By M. J. Olgin. Covers some 60 
writers from 1825 to 1917. $3.00. 

(] Antiques, Genuine and Spuri- 
ous. By Frederick Litchfield. An in- 
valuable guide. 100 _ illustrations. 
$10.00. 

{) An Outline of Psycho-Analysis. 
By Barbara Low. The Freudian theory 
and methods of treatment. Introduc- 
tion by Ernest Jones, M.D. $1.60. 


(_] The Story of the Woman’s Party. 
By Inez Haynes Irwin. The author- 
ized history, by a leading novelist, of 
how “suffrage” won. Illustrated. 
$3.50. 

(] Darkwater. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois, author of ‘Souls of Black Folk.” 
$2.25. 

How to Look at Pictures. 
R. C. Witt, of National and Tate Gal- 
leries. With chapter on how to hang 
pictures. Illustrated. $2.50. 

([] Collected Papers. By O. W. 
Holmes. All Justice Holmes’ essays 
and addresses since 1880. $4.00. 

([) Freedom of Speech. By Z. 
Chafee, of Harvard Law School. A 
calm, scholarly, readable and sane ex- 
position of recent history. $3.50. 

() Smoke and Steel. By Carl 
Sandburg. “A fulfillment of all the 
glorious promise of this Chicago poet's 
first two volumes.’’—Chicago Daily 
News. $2.00. 

Modern British P . Collec- 
ted by Louis Untermeyer. From Hen- 
ley to Masefield and Drinkwater. 3rd 
printing. $2.00. 

[] Modern Drama in Europe. By 
Storm Jameson. Surveys the whole of 
European drama of last half century. 
$3.00. 

[) The New Society. By Walter 
Rathenau. $1.60. 

Denmark: A Codperative Com- 
monwealth. By Frederic C. Howe. 
$2.00. 

[] The Aesthetic Attitude. By H. 
S. Langfeld, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Harvard. Illustrated. $3.50 
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our readers—as the interpreter of English country folk in a series 
of prose sketches. 

Charles Seymour, Professor of History in Yale University, 
writes from first-hand knowledge of books on the Peace Treaties, 
for he attended the Conference as Chief of the Austro-Hungarian 
Division of the American Commission. He has recently edited, 
with Colonel House, ““What Really Happened at Paris: The 
Story of the Peace Conference.” N.W. Stephenson is the author 
of “Abraham Lincoln and the Union” and “‘The Day of the Con- 
federacy” in the “Chronicles of America” series. Norman Foerster, 
Professor of English in the University of North Carolina, is spend- 
ing a sabbatical year at Oxford. 

The author of “Persian Miniatures”’ and “Stamboul Nights,” 
H. G. Dwight has abandoned his travels and now holds a position 
in the State Department in Washington. Frederick E. Pierce has 
written “Currents and Eddies in the Romantic Generation” and 
other books on English literature. Henry Gray Barbour is Assist- 
ant Professor of Pharmacology at Yale; and Bruno Roselli, whom 
our readers will remember for his article on “‘Italy’s Unredeemed 
Children,” is Associate Professor of Italian at Vassar. 
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Worth-while Books of Timely Interest 


GREAT MEN 
AND GREAT DAYS 


By Stephane Lauzanne 


The book that has created such stir in diplomatic, official and political circles, both here and abroad. 
Intimate estimates of men who made history, before, during, and after the war, by the brilliant editor 
of “Le Matin,” who accompanied Viviani to America on his mission to President Harding. 


Across Mongolian Plains 
By ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


A fascinating land in the heart of Asia, 
revealed to those interested in picturesque 
corners of the world by a distinguished ex- 
plorer. $5.00 


Local Government 
in the United States 
By HERMAN G. JAMES, Ph.D. 


The first complete work on local government 
to cover cities, counties and minor political 
divisions. 


Sociology and Ethics 
By EDWARD CARY HAYES, L.L.D. 


A study of the religion of the future and an 
inquiry into the causes for the present lack 
of stable moral standards. 


Economic Development 
of the United States 
By ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 


The best economic history of our country for 
the business man or general reader. 8 50 


The War of the Future 


By GENERAL VON BERNHARDI 


How the next war will be fought, by Germany’s 
greatest military critic. $3.50 


The State and 
Government 
By JAMES Q. DEALEY, Ph.D. 


An introduction to political science from the 
sociological point of view and a sane anti- 
dote for radical propaganda. 


The Truths We Live By 
By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON, Ph.D. 


A notable work that presents a definite pro- 
gram for overcoming the wide-spread moral 
scepticism of our day. 


Human Engineering 
By EUGENE WERA 


A book that deals with the management of 
human forces in industry and methods of 
eradicating causes of social unrest. $3.50 


Straight Business 
in South America 
By JAMES H. COLLINS 


The real truth about post-war trade conditions »' 
in Latin America. $2.50 


War Costs and 
Their Financing 


By ERNEST L. BOGART 


A comprehensive study of the money cost 
of the war. 3.00 


BEST SELLING NOVELS THIS SUMMER 


E. Temple Thurston’s THE GREEN BOUGH, $2.00 
Edith Wharton’s THE AGE OF INNOCENCE, $2.00 
Joseph C. Lincoln’s GALUSHA THE MAGNIFICENT, $2.00 
Zona Gale’s MISS LULU BETT, $1.75 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Send for complete list of new Appleton books—free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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HINTS TO PILGRIMS 


BY CHARLES S. BROOKS 


Author of “Chimney-Pot Papers,” “Journeys to Bagdad,” and 
“There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come.” 


Seventeen essays by an author whose name is well known to readers ot 
Tue Yate Review.You could not do better than to include a copy of “Hints to 
Pilgrims” in your summer library. 


Price $2.50. 


THE LIFE OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


BY HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


The author has well fulfilled his purpose: ‘to provide those people for whom 
the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius contain a deep religious meaning, with such 
introductory information about him. his character, his religion, and his life, as 
I think, judging from my own experience, they may desire.” 

Price $2.75. 
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NEW AND RECENT POETRY 


In Aprit Once, By WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY $1.50 
Geese, By THeopore H. Banks, Jr. $1.25 
Horizons, By Viota C. Waite $1.25 


The above books may be obtained through any bookstore 
or direct from the publisher. 


143 ELM STREET = | 15 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. == NEW YORK CITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of the Chronicles of America. 
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. that of the author.’”’ 


OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE 


By GRAHAM WALLAS 


AUTHOR OF “*THE GREAT SOCIETY,’’ ETC. 


A stimulating book of which the London Times says, ‘<No one can lay it down without 
feeling that his outlook on human affairs has been broadened and his knowledge of them 
increased. . . . The book is one in which few students of contemporary life could fail to 
be interested, and which none can afford to ignore, There is scarcely a page that is not 
calculated to make the reader think for himself, even if it be in a sense robustly opposite to 


Price $3.00 


THE GROPING GIANT 


Revolutionary Russia as Seen by an American Democrat 


By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN, JR. 


William Lyon Phelps says, ‘*I have read many books dealing with Russia since the year 
1917; 1 especially recommend this one... . Mr. Brown, with a clear, fresh mind, and 
a strong, resilient body, was able to travel thirty-six hours in midwinter in an open freight 
car—one trip like that, and the gray-haired statesman would trouble us no longer. This is 
really adiary, and it is tnrilling.’’ 


Price $2.50 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


The Diplomatic Background of the War, 1870-1914, 
By Cares SEYMour. $2.00 


Civilization and Climate, By ELtswortH Huntincton. $3.50 


The Evolution of the Earth and Its Inhabitants, 
By Ricwarp Swann LuLt. $3.00 


The above books may be obtained through any bookstore or 
direct from the Publisher. 


143 ELM STREET 15 WEST STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. —_ NEW YORK CITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of the Chronicles of -America. 
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How America Went To War 


By BENEDICT CROWELL 
The Assistant Secretary of War and Director of Munitions 1917-1920. 
&2 
ROBERT FORREST WILSON 


Formerly Captain, United States Chemical Warfare Service. 


A narrative of absorbing present-day interest as well as of permanent historical 
value. Illustrated with numerous photographs from the files of the War and 
Navy Departments. 


VOLUME I. THE GIANT HAND 


The story of the mobilization of our raw materials and manufacturing facilities. 


VOLUMES II & Ill. THE ROAD TO FRANCE 


The transportation of two million American soldiers to France in a little more 
than a year. 


VOLUMES IV & V. THE ARMIES OF INDUSTRY 


A detailed account of our production of military supplies. 


VOLUME VI. DEMOBILIZATION 


The demobilization of troops and of war industry after the Armistice. 


© 


Two Editions. 
The Limited Edition of Five Hundred Sets. 
The Federal Edition. 


Details and descriptive literature may be obtained from your 
bookseller or direct from the Yale University Press. 


143 ELM STREET — 15 WEST 447 STREET 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. ee NEW YORK CITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Publishers of The Chronicles of America. 
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Unconscious 


By D. H. LAWRENCE 


N entirely original contribution in the 
field of psychoanalysis, an amazing 
discovery. Lawrence’s philosophy of life, 
as here unfolded, and its bearing on human 
conduct, will prove helpful even to the 
most sophisticated. The book is written 
with a poetic beauty that does not detract 
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Psychoanalysis and the 


By the same author 


THE LOST GIRL 


Arnold Bennett says: “‘Mr. Lawrence 
is the foremost of the younger British 
novelists and ey question a genius. 

e Lost Girl is a novel of great 
beauty, distinction and force.” 


John Macy, in the New York Even- 
ing Post, says: “No writer of his 
generation is endowed with his great 
variety of gifts.”’ 

Francis Hackett, inthe New Republic, 
says: “‘The Lost Girl is an absorbing 
novel, rich in substance, fascinating 
in background, and powerful in its 
discernments.”’ $2.00 


from its soundness. 


works. 


Sketch says: 


of the year.”’ 


Collected Poems 


By EDWARD THOMAS 
With a Foreword by Walter de la Mare 


x} Edward Thomas is one of the half-dozen best known 
AS. | modern poets of England and is fittingly introduced 
tous here by another eminent poet, Walter de la Mare. 
J. M. Murry devotes an essay in his recent book, 
BS | Aspects of Literature, to an exhaustive analysis of 
x} Thomas’s poetry. 
2 The Manchester Guardian says: ‘‘The Poems are 
the last word in English poetry.’’ Square Octavo, $2.50 


Satanism and 


The World Order 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


A brilliant and novel defence of ¢apitalism by the 
eminent English scholar. $1.25 


In the pleasing garb it 
gives science it is reminiscent of Huxley’s 


Incidentally it throws light on some obscure 
passages in Lawrence’s novels and poems. 


$1.50 


written in Invisible Tides the best novel of the year. 
Louis J. McQuilland, in the London Sunday Express, says: ‘‘Probably the best first book 


WOMEN IN LOVE 


Limited subscription edition only. 
Price $15. 


Douglas Goldring, author of Reputa- 
tions, says: “Women in Love, of 
which I have read every word, is a 
masterpiece; Lawrence’s most impor- 
tant work up to the present. It is 
really an amazing book.” 


Invisible Tides By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR 


Unanimously conceded to be the best novel published in England in 1920. 
“To Mrs. Beatrice Kean Seymour, we think, belongs the distinction of having 


The London 
It is already one of the best sellers.”’ 


$2.00 


The Anglo-American 


Future 
By. A. G. GARDINER 
Editor of the London Daily News 


An illuminating presentation of a subject, which, as 
the author says, is “the key to the puzzle’’ that 
confronts the world today. Mr. Gardiner is a distin- 
guished English writer. $1.50 


Streets 
And Other Verses 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 

A Delicious Book of Verse 

Rebecca West, in the London Star, says: ‘I insist 
on saying that his volume Streets contains some of 


the loveliest verse that has ever been written about 
London.” $1.50 
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THOMAS SELTZER, Publisher, 5 W. 50th Street, New York 
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Latest 


THINGS THAT HAVE INTERESTED ME Arnold Bennett 


“The book is a continuous vaudeville. When he thinks of something he jots it down in his simplest 
and most attractive style.” —Boston Transcript, $2.50 


OUR FAMILY AFFAIRS E. F. Benson 


“E. F. Benson has never written a story more vivid and charming than this story of the firs 
twenty-nine years of his life. Delightfully worldly, and, therefore, delightfully human.” — Chicagy 
Tribune. Octavo. With Portraits. $4.09 


THE CIRCUS AND OTHER ESSAYS finan =Joyce Kilmer 


The last literary legacy of Joyce Kilmer, the poet and essayist. Uniform with the 2-volume 
edition of POEMS, ESSAYS AND LETTERS. Octavo. $2.5 


LIFE AND LETTERS J.C. Squire 


“Pe proves conclusively that literary criticism, in the hands of a skilful writer, can be made 
one of the most entertaining subjects in the world.” —New York Tribune. $2.50 


MARGOT ASQUITH: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


“A revealing as well as an amazing book. The toes on which it treads are all English, and 
Americans will find in it much significance and much _ entertainment.” — Springfield Repul- 
Mean. Illustrated. Two Volumes. Octavo. Boxed. $7.50 


ESSAYS: SPECULATIVE AND POLITICAL 
Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour 


“It is a pleasure to watch his skilful fencing with exquisitely tempered blade. Mr. Balfour’s versatile mind 
is ready to attack any subject in debate, and is sure to furnish rare sport to the galleries.”"—Nation. $3.00 


WATCHING ON THE RHINE 


Fiction — 
ano Violet R. Markham 
MY SON Corra Harris An inside view of the Army of Occupation given by a woman 
Carries on the story of A CIRCUI with a delightful sense of humor as well as a genius for 
RIDER'S WIFE. $1.90 observation. $2.50 


THIS WORLD OF OURS J. H. Curle 


“On ae “Wh t th th hi h ed d 
rea a ere is worth seeing, his eyes have gazed upon and, 
on 61.90 having seen, Mr. Curle can write.”—New York Times. $2.50 

Robert Hichens WHAT HAPPENED AT JUTLAND 


“Distinct! i y.”’— New 
C. C. Gill, Commander, U.S.N. 
THE EDUCATION OF ERIC LANE ‘There is no longer any reason for calling the Battle of Jutland 
Stephen McKenna a mystery. The reader may feel assured that this book is 
By the brilliant young author of SONIA, giving the real events as they actually happened.’’ — Boston 
LADY LILITH, ete. $1.90 Transcript. $3.00 


THE WALL John Cournos | THE ART OF LAWN TENNIS 


By the author of THE MASK, which made — a 
so lasting an impressiona yearago. $2.00 y the . 
STASH OF THE MARSH World's hampion W. T. Tilden 
R. L. Murray says: “An excellent book; one of the best, 
COUNTRY Harold Waldo independent and unique.” For novice, expert and fan. 
A remarkable first novel of Middle Western Illustrated. $2.00 
life, full of color and drama $2.00 


BLIND MICE C. Kay Scott AMERICAN FOOTPRINTS IN PARIS 


Joes not hold a dull page ~ Francois Boucher 


tmes. 
SNOW OVER ELDEN Translated and revised by Frances Wilson Huard. A unique 
ieee Male guide book to all the spots in the French Capital that have 

boost br ‘Leann ent played a part in the forging of the bond between France 
re-read.’ —Boston Transcript. $2.00 and America. $2.00, 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 
Philadelphia 59 Wall St.,. NEW YORK Boston 


Investment Securities 


WORLD wide decline in money 


rates and a rise in the foreign 


| exchanges are features of the 
present period of deflation having a definite 
bearing on investment securities. We shall 
be pleased to discuss this situation with you 
and to suggest desirable long term bonds 
of American corporations or foreign gov- 
ernment loans issued in dollars or currencies 


and yielding from 7% to 10%. 


A Century of Service 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & COMPANY 


Established 18\0 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S. W. 
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THE GATEWAY 


A boarding and day school for girls of all ages 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
FOUR BUILDINGS, ATHLETIC FIELD, HORSEBACK RIDING 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, DOMESTIC ARTS, GENERAL AND SPECIAL COURSES 
MISS ALICE E. REYNOLDS, Principal 


MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL 


ORANGE, N. J. 


A Country School, 13 miles from New 
York City. College Preparatory, special 
courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts 
and Science. Supervised physical work 
in gymnasium and field. Riding, Ten- 
nis, Hockey and Basket-ball. 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Located in one of the most beautiful and healthful spote in New 
England. College Preparatory. Courses in Music, Fine Arte, 
History, Languages, Domestic Science, Physical Culture, Tennis. | Catalogue on request 
Basket-ball and Swimming. 50-acre school farm, ‘‘Umberfield,’’ | 
gives unusual opportunities for all sports, including skating, snow- | 

shoeing, etc. Girls here also put their Domestic Science teachings MISS LUCIE C. BEARD, Head Mistress 
into actual practice. One hour from Hartford or New Haven. 

Send for omeaies and views. 
MISS EMILY GARONER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


The Burnham School | appot ACADEMY 


Massachusetts 


for Girls A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


rom Boston 


| Ranked among the best preparatory schools 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS by the leading colleges for women. Strong 


general course offering advanced work for girls 

who do not desire a college course. Exper- 
Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 ienced teachers. Thorough equipment. Long 
Opposite Smith College Campus record of successful work. 


amie Miss Bertha Bailey, Principal 
Miss HELEN E. THOMPSON, Headmistress 


“HILLSIDE” 


Located on a hill in four acres of greund, 


within easy reach of beaches and woodland. 
Two residence houses. Homesteadand Lodge. MILFORD SCHOOL 
Separate Schoolhouse and Gymnasium. | 


College Preparatory, General and Special Courses. 


Preparation for new Comprehensive Examinations. Formerly the Rosenbaum School 
Household Science with actual training in separate | 


residence. Study ofindividualgirl. Protectionagainst 
overstrain, but insistence on thorough work. | Milford, Connecticut 


Circular and booklet of views on request 


MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) Catalogue on Request 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A.B. (Smith), Principals | 
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ses School 
College College, B. A., B. L. 
Domestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Cer- 
A Country School for Girls tiftcate. 
M Music, B. Music, Teacher's Certificate. 
ont. Bryn Mawr ennsyivania Expression, B. O., Teacher's Certificate. 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr, ADVANTAGES 
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‘ Faculty, Girls from 32 States, 10 miles 
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oe and Wellesjcy Colleges. from Baltimore, 500-foot elevation, 
rk Abundant outdoor life— near 
swimming pool, private baths, set 
hockey, toys. bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, per- 
sonal care. 
Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head Address 
meas Box X Lutherville, Md. 
jer 
The Fox Tutoring School _THE— 
FORMERLY THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL H ° Sch 
Boston New Haven, Connecticut opkins rammar 00 
| (Founded 1660 
eirls REVIEW TERM, April 1, 1921, to June 24, 1921 ‘ 
co. SUMMER SCHOOL, June 2 29, 1921, threagh September New Haven, Connecticut 
Long Special and thorough preparation by experts of pupils 
By 
ral mation address GEORGE L. FOX, 15 College St., HON. S. E. BALDWIN GEORGE B. LOVELL 
New HAVEN, Conn. Tel. Liberty 3625. Pres. of the Trustees Rector 
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D. R. Francis, Jr LOGAN AND BRYAN 
T. ¢ 42 Broadway, New York 
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BOOKS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE, OF BRILLIANT VITALITY 


AT THE SUPREME WAR COUNCIL 


Captain Peter E. Wright 
Arevelation and a shock. Captain Wright was Assistant Secretary of the Supreme : 
Council, and Interpreter. Lloyd George says: ‘the best thing yet written about EIGHT PORTRAITS 
the war.” 8° $2 


A DEFENSE OF LIBERTY 


Oliver Brett 
A man’'s-sized blow, dealt at Socialism, which the author contends is a dangerous 
reaction toward primitive conservative ideas. 


THE HIGH COST OF STRIKES 


Marshall Olds 
A convincing argument, proving that adjusting labor questions through strikes 
is incompatible with the safety of the nation. 


JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM 


I. Iyenaga and Kensoke Sato 
It is the duty of every intelligent citizen to know something of this vexed ques- 
tion, here discussed with authority and understanding. 


THE MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


“By A Gentleman with a Duster” 
This amazing collection of character portraits is in its sixth printing. The most 
reviewed book of the year. 


NEW YORK AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


TWELVE PORTRAITS 
8° $2.50 


LONDON 
24 Bedford St. 
Strand 


Cabell’s First Novel Since JURGEN | 


FIGURES of EARTH 


By James Branco CABELL 


Mr. Cabell’s first book since the famous and ill-fated Jurgen, and, like it, a romance of that magic no-land 
Poictesme where “almost anything is more than likely to happen.” “It is a modern Faust,” says Benjamin 
de Casseres,—“‘Romance at high water-mark and saturated with the ultimate wisdom. . . . A book that smilingly 
indicts life but not the unwisdom of it.” And the Nation calls it “shrewd and wise and beautiful, and learned 
enough to hold a civilized man through all its subtleties to the end.” 3rd printing. $2.50 net 


JENNY ESSENDEN FOUNDATIONS OF 


By Antuony PrypDE 

A brilliant, sophisticated novel of modern life, which has already 
equalled the popularity of the author’s previous success, Mar- 
gueray's Duel. “Dramatic, forceful and tense.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “Calculated to stir much discussion and com- 
ment.” —Boston Herald. 3rd large printing, $2.00 


SATAN 


By H. pve Vere STacPoo.e 

A tale of tropic seas by the author of The Blue Lagoon. “Salted 
and savored and scrumptious.”—The N. Y. World. “A sort of 
Huck Finn of the sea.”—N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 net 


FEMINISM 


By Avrom Barnett 


A forceful and unbiased study of the various 
feminist contentions, viewed in the light ot 
modern biology and sociology. $2.50 net 


SOME MODERN 
FRENCH WRITERS 


By G. Turquet-MILnes 

Lucid and sympathetic studies of the outstand- 
ing figures in the contemporary literature 0! 
France. $3.00 net 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, Publishers, 7 West 16th St., NEW YORK 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


To Our Readers 


ITH this number The Yale Review completes its 
tenth volume, a leading figure in the American 
periodical world and, we may be permitted to 

say, a distinguished representative of American letters 

abroad. The success of this magazine has been extra- 
ordinary and shows conclusively that the intellectual 

American public appreciates and will support the highest 

grade magazine that can be published. 


The beginning of its second decade will be celebrated 
by The Yale Review by a complete change of format which 
should make it the most attractively printed magazine in 
America. A new type has been purchased, an Old Caslon 
which for beauty and readability cannot be surpassed by 
its modern imitations; a new cover will be adopted; there 
will be new headings and initials, and paper will be specially 
manufactured for it which will permit the magazine to lie 
flat in the hand when opened. The new editorial depart- 
ment, “‘Letters and Comment”, which is inaugurated in 
this number, will next year be developed into an interesting 
feature of the magazine. 


During its second decade, The Yale Review will expect 
to give to its readers the very best magazine published 
in America. The leading writers of the day are now its 
regular contributors, and the importance of its articles, 
already recognized, should assure the magazine a steadily 
increasing reading public. 


An index for Volume X (1920-21) has been printed 


and will be sent to any subscriber to the magazine who 


requests it. 
Pubiichers. 
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MARSHALL JONES BOOKS 
The Public Refuses to Pay tavrisron 


A series of editorials from the Boston Herald on the wage problem, with particular 
reference to the Railroads and Building Industry. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.00 


A Day in a Colonial Home Corton Dana 


The Newark Public Library reproduced a colonial kitchen with fireplace and 
furnishings of the period. Its daily life was acted by Normal School Girls. The 
exhibit was witnessed by thousands of children. This little book tells all about it. 
Illustrated from photographs and drawings. $1.25 


Tommy Rhymes By ARTHUR V. DIEHL 


Dialect verse that is very human, appealing, and occasionally dramatic. ‘“Tommy” 
will hold you if you will listen to him. Autographed, numbered edition limited to 
two hundred and fifty-five copies, $3.00. Autographed, numbered and with indi- 
vidual sketch by the artist-author (255 copies) $5.00. Regular edition $1.50 


We have in preparation some important Fall publications Descriptive catalogue and announcements on request 


MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


212 SUMMER ST. ; Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 


The case of Woodrow Wilson 


James M. Beck 


versus 


Robert Lansing 


Says Mr. Beck: Says Mr. Lansing: 


**No public man of this generation has been a shif- “He seems to think that, having marked out a 
tier opportunist; or has shown a more acrobatic definite plan of action any deviation from it would 
facility in adapting his view to those passing ex- show intellectual weakness or vacillation of purpose. 

of p euphemistically styled Mr. Wilson’s mind, once made u up» 
the voice of the people.” inflexible. He might break but he would not bend.” 


THE PASSING OF THE 
NEW FREEDOM 


By James M. Beck 


One of the really important books of the hour. $2.00 
“<The Passing of the New Freedom’ should be part of every man’s political [}0,@)27.\yj 


News. 
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TRAVEL BOOKS 


An African Adventure 


By ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 
Author of “Adventures in Interviewing,” etc. 
Fifty Illustrations and Two Maps 
Cloth, $5.00 
The record of the author's recent trip to South and 
Central Africa, which began at Capetown, where he 
visited General Smuts, and continued through the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo. Mr. 
Marcosson followed Henry M. Stanley's trail down the 
mighty Congo River, through the cannibal country. 
The book is as fascinating as a work of fiction. 


Some Experiences of a New 


Guinea Resident Magistrate 
By CAPTAIN C. A. W. MONCKTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Thirty-seven Illustrations and a Map 
Cloth, $5.00 


“The most remarkable book of travel and exploration 
since Stanley’s ‘Darkest Africa.’ '’—London Daily Mail. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 
Publishers NEW YORK 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 


By 


Henry James 


With a Preface by PIERRE DE CHAIGNON LA ROSE 


A Series of Twenty-five Papers 
Hitherto Unpublished in Book Form 


1000 Copies Only 


$5.00 


DUNSTER HOUSE BOOKSHOP 
26 HOLYOKE STREET & MT. AUBURN 


Cambridge, Mass. 


THE BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, INc. 


NEW HAVEN, 104 High Street 
NEW YORK, 19 E. 47th Street 


Appeals to persons of culture who 
care for books, presupposing some 
knowledge and appreciation of its 
carefully selected stock. 


Recent visitors to the Brick Row in- 
clude Miss Amy Lowell, Gilbert K. 
Chesterton, John Drinkwater, Bernard 
Berenson, and many others. 


The greatest collector of Johnsoniana 
in America has purchased more items 
of greater interest from the Brick Row 
than at any other Book Shopin America. 
At his last visit he acquired three 
items in his own particular field which 
he had not heretofore seen. 


Visitors are genuinely welcome. Catalogue 
VI Part 1 will be sent upon request. 


BOOKS 


E have one of the finest collections of Rare 

Books, First Editions, Sets of Esteemed 
Authors, Illustrated Books, etc. On our shelves 
are to be found over 1,000,000 volumes (new and 
second-hand) on every conceivable subject, in- 
cluding Literature, Books in Foreign Languages, 
Archeology, Art, the Occult and Phychic, Topo- 
graphy, Travel, the Drama, etc., etc. Books sent 
on approval. Catalogue 67 free; mention require- 
ments or interests. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
121-5 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, Eng. 


G. A. BAKER & CO., INc. 


Extensive Stock of 


Old and Rare Books 
Autographs, Manuscripts 


New Catalogue (1200 Titles) 
Upon A pplication 


142 East 59th Street NEW YORK 
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XXVIII THE YALE REVIEW 


Your last chance 
to get The Yale Review 
for one year for $3.00 


WING to the continued high cost of paper and printing, as previously 
announced, the subscription price of The Yale Review is advanced to 
$4.00 a year. Until July], new subscriptions, or renewals, will be received at $3.00 


Forthcoming numbers of The Yale Review will contain: 
Castles in Spain by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


On the Writing of Novels by SIR HARRY JOHNSTON 
Author of ‘‘The Man Who Did the Right Thing,” “‘The Gay-Dombeys,”’ etc. 


Future of Our Foreign Trade by CHARLES H. SABIN 
President of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Asia’s Challenge to America by EDWARD L. PARSONS 
Bishop of California. 


The Realistic Test in Drama by ST. JOHN ERVINE 
Author of “John Ferguson” and “‘Jane Clegg.” 


Mr. Conrad and the Anglo-Saxon World 
by FORD MADOX HUEFFER 


A Narrative Poem by ROBERT FROST 


The Yale Review 


120 High Street New Haven, Conn. 
Send in your order now 


THE YALE REVIEW, 120 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen:— 


[] For the enclosed check for $3.00 please send me The Yale Review for one year beginning with the 
October number, or; 


{_] For the enclosed check for $ 
(Check which) 
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City... 
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